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f9NE  of  the  advantages  of  the  negative 
part  assigned  to  women  in  life  is  that 
they  are  seldom  forced  to  commit 
themselves.  They  can  if  they  choose 
remain  perfectly  passive  while  a  great 
many  things  take  place  in  regard  to  them  ; 
they  need  not  account  for  what  they  do  not 
3.  From  time  to  time  a  man  must  show  his 
ind,  but  save  for  one  supreme  exigency  a 
woman  need  never  show  hers.  She  moves 
"  in  mystery  as  long  as  she  likes,  and  mere  reti¬ 
cence  in  her,  if  she  is  young  and  fair,  interprets  itself 
as  good  sense  and  good  taste. 

Lydia  was,  by  convention  as  well  as  by  instinct, 
mistress  of  the  situadon  when  she  came  out  to  break¬ 
fast,  and  confronted  the  young  men  again  with  collected 
nerves,  and  a  reserve  which  was  perhaps  a  litde  too 
proud.  The  captain  was  there  to  introduce  them,  and 
presented  first  Mr.  Dunham,  the  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  to  her  grandfather  on  the  wharf,  and  then 
Mr.  Staniford,  his  friend  and  senior  by  some  four  or 
five  years.  They  were  both  of  the  fair  New  England 
comple»on ;  but  Dunham’s  eyes  were  blue,  and  Stam¬ 
ford’s  dark  grey.  Their  moustaches  were  blonde,  but 
Dunham’s  curled  jauntily  outwards  at  the  corners,  and 
his  light  hair  waved  over  either  temple  from  the  parting 
in  the  middle.  Stamford’s  moustache  was  cut  short ; 
his  hair  was  clipped  tight  to  his  shapely  head,  and 
not  parted  at  all ;  he  had  a  sli^itly  aquiline  nose,  with 
sensitive  nostrils,  showing  the  cartilage;  his  face  was 
darkly  freckled.  They  were  both  handsome  fellows, 
and  fittingly  dressed  in  roo^  blue,  which  diey  wore 
like  men  with  the  habit  of  good  clothes ;  they  made 
Lydia  sadr  bows  as  she  had  never  seen  before.  Then 
the  captain  introduced  Mr.  Watterson,  the  first  officer, 
so  all,  and  sat  down,  saying  to  Thomas,  with  a  sort  of 
gmky  and  embarrassed  growl,  **Aint  he  out  yet? 
Well,  we  won’t  watt,”  and  wkh  but  little  change  of 
Done  asked  a  blessing,  for  rapfam  Jenness  in  his  way 
anas  a  rriigioos  mao. 

There  was  a  MXth  (date  laid,  hot  the  aq>tfin  made 
<00  farther  menfion  of  the  {>ersaD  who  was  not  out  yet 
till  shortly  after  the  coffee  was  (wued,  when  die 
absentee  ap(>eared,  hastily  closing  his  state-room  door 
behind  him,  and  then  waiting  on  foot,  with  a  half- 
impudent,  half-intimidated  air,  while  Captain  Jenness, 
with  a  sort  of  elaborate  repressiveness,  presented  him 
as  Mr.  Hicks.  He  was  a  short  and  slight  young  man. 


with  a  small  sandy  moustache  curling  tightly  in  over  his 
lip,  floating  reddish-blue  eyes,  and  a  deep  dimple  in 
his  weak,  slightly-retreating  chin.  He  had  an  air  at 
once  amiable  and  baddish,  with  an  expression,  curiously 
blended,  of  monkey-like  humour  and  spaniel-like  appre¬ 
hensiveness.  He  did  not  look  well,  and  till  he  had 
swallowed  two  cups  of  coffee  his  hand  shook.  The 
captain  watched  him  furtively  from  under  his  bushy  eye¬ 
brows,  and  was  evidently  troubled  and  preoccupied, 
addressing  a  word  now  and  then  to  Mr.  Watterson,  who, 
by  virtue  of  what  was  apparently  the  ship’s  discipline, 
spoke  only  when  he  was  spoken  to,  and  then  answered 
with  prompt  acquiescence.  Dunham  and  Staniford 
exchanged  not  so  much  a  glance  as  a  consciousness  in 
regard  to  him,  which  seemed  to  recognise  and  class 
him.  They  talked  to  each  other,  and  sometimes  to  the 
captain.  Once  they  spoke  to  I.ydia.  Mr.  Dunham, 
for  example,  said,  “  Miss — ah — Blood,  don’t  you  think 
we  are  uncommonly  fortunate  in  having  such  lovely 
weather  for  a  start  off?” 

I  don’t  know,”  stid  Lydia. 

Mr.  Dunham  arrested  himself  in  the  use  of  his  fork. 
**  I  beg  your  (jardon,”  he  smiled. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  question,  and  after  a  moment’s 
doubt  Lydia  answered,  **  I  didn’t  know  it  was  strange 
to  have  fine  weather  at  the  start.” 

Oh,  but  I  can  assure  you  it  is,”  said  Dunham,  with 
a  certain  ladylike  sweetness  of  manner  which  he  had. 
**  According  to  precedent  we  ought  to  be  all  deathly 
seasick.” 

**  Not  at  this  time  of  year,”  said  Captain  Jenneas. 

**  Not  at  tins  time  of  year^  re{>eated  Mr.  Watterson, 
as  if  the  remark  were  an  order  to  the  crew. 

Dunham  referred  the  matter  with  a  look  to  his  friend, 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  it,  and  then  he  let  it  drop. 
Bnt  (Meoently  Staniford  himself  attem[>ted  the  civility  of 
aome  conversation  with  Lydia.  He  asked  her  gravely, 
and  somewhat  severely,  if  she  had  suffered  much  from 
the  heat  of  the  day  before. 

**  Tes,”  said  Lydia,  ^  k  was  eery  hot.” 

"  Fm  told  k  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  summer  so 
far,”  oontiaoed  Staniford  with  the  same  severity, 
want  to  know  f*  cried  Lydia. 

The  young  man  did  not  say  anything  more. 

As  Dunham  lit  his  cigar  at  Staniford’s  on  deck,  the 
former  said  significantly,  “What  a  very  American 
thing !” 

“  What  a  bore !”  answered  the  other. 
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I  Dunham  had  never  been  abroad — as  one  might 
imagine  from  his  calling  Lydia’s  presence  a  very 
American  thing — but  he  had  always  consorted  with 
people  who  had  lived  in  Europe ;  he  read  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Monies  habitually  and  the  London  weekly 
newspapers,  and  this  gave  him  the  foreign  standpoint 
from  which  he  was  fond  of  viewing  his  native  world. 
“  It’s  incredible,”  he  added.  “  Who  in  the  world  can 
she  be  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  returned  Stamford,  with  a 
cold  disgust.  “  I  should  object  to  the  society  of  such  a 
young  person  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  with  frequent  respites 
but  to  be  imprisoned  on  the  same  ship  with  her, 
and  to  have  her  on  one’s  mind  and  in  one’s  way 
the  whole  time,  is  more  than  1  bargained  for.  Captain 
Jenness  should  have  told  us ;  though  I  suppose  he 
thought  that  if  she  could  stand  it  lue  might.  There’s 
that  point  of  view ;  but  it  takes  all  ease  and  comfort  out 
of  the  prospect.  Here  comes  that  blackguard.”  Stani- 
ford  turned  his  back  towards  Mr.  Hicks,  who  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  but  Dunham  could  not  quite  do  this,  though 
he  waited  for  the  other  to  speak  first. 

“  Will  you — would  you  oblige  me  with  a  light  ?” 
Mr.  Hicks  asked,  taking  a  cigar  from  his  case.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Dunham,  with  the  comradery  of 
the  smoker. 

Mr.  Hicks  seemed  to  gather  courage  from  his  cigar. 
“  You  didn’t  expect  to  find  a  lady  passenger  on  board, 
did  you  ?”  His  poor  disagreeable  little  face  was  lit  up 
with  unpleasant  enjoyment  of  the  anomaly.  Dunham 
hesitated  for  an  answer. 

“  One  never  can  know  what  one’s  fellow-passengers 
are  going  to  be,”  said  Staniford,  turning  about,  and 
looking,  not  at  Mr.  Hicks’s  face,‘,but  his  feet,  with  an 
effect  of  being,  upon  the  whole,  disappointed  not  to  find 
them  cloven.  He  added,  to  put  the  man  down  rather 
than  from  an  exact  belief  in  his  own  suggestion,  “  She’s 
probably  some  relation  of  the  captain’s.” 

“  Why,  that’s  the  joke  of  it,”  said  Hicks,  fluttered 
with  his  superior  knowledge.  “  I’ve  been  pumping 
the  cabin-boy,  and  he  says  the  captain  never  saw  her 
till  yesterday.  She’s  an  up-country  school-marm,  and 
she  came  down  here  with  her  grandfather  yesterday. 
She’s  going  out  to  meet  friends  of  hers  in  Venice.” 
The  little  man  pulled  at  his  cigar,  and  coughed  and 
chuckled,  and  waited  confidently  for  the  impression. 

“  Dunham,”  said  Staniford,  “  did  I  hand  you  that 
sketch-block  of  mine  to  put  in  your  bag  when  we  were 
packing  last  night  ?” 

“  Yes,  I’ve  got  it.” 

“  I’m  glad  of  that.  Did  you  see  Murray  yesterday  ?” 


“  No ;  he  was  at  Cambridge.” 

“  I  thought  he  was  to  have  met  you  at  Parker’s.” 
The  conversation  no  longer  included  Mr.  Hicks  or  the 
subject  he  had  introduced  ;  after  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
he  walked  away  to  another  part  of  the  ship.  As  soon 
as  he  was  beyond  ear-shot  Staniford  again  spoke : 
“  Dunham,  this  girl  is  plainly  one  of  those  cases  of 
supernatural  innocence,  on  the  part  of  herself  and  her 
friends,  which,  as  you  suggested,  wouldn’t  occur  among 
any  other  people  in  the  world  but  ours.” 

“  You’re  a  good  fellow,  Staniford  !”  cried  Dunham. 

Not  at  all.  I  call  myself  simply  a  human  bdng, 
with  the  elemental  instincts  of  a  gentleman,  as  &r  as 
concerns  this  matter.  The  girl  has  been  placed  in  a 
position  which  could  be  made  very  pmnful  to  her.  It 
seems  to  me  it’s  our  part  to  prevent  it  from  being  so.  I 
doubt  if  she  finds  it  at  all  anomalous,  and  if  we  choose 
she  need  never  do  so  till  after  we’ve  parted  with  her.  I 
fancy  we  can  preserve  her  unconsciousness  intact.” 

“  Staniford,  this  is  like  you,”  said  his  friend,  with 
glistening  eyes.  *'  I  had  some  wild  notion  of  the  kind 
myself,  but  I’m  so  glad  you  spoke  of  it  first.” 

“Well,  never  mind,”  responded  Staniford.  “We 
must  make  her  feel  that  there  is  nothing  irregular  or 
uncommon  in  her  being  here  as  she  is.  I  don’t  know 
how  the  matter’s  to  be  managed  exactly  -,  it  must  be  a 
negative  benevolence  for  the  most  part ;  but  it  can  be 
done.  The  first  thing  is  to  cow  that  nuisance  yonder. 
Pumping  the  cabin-boy !  The  little  sot !  Look  here, 
Dunham ;  it’s  such  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  think  of 
putting  that  fellow  under  foot  that  I’ll  leave  you  all  the 
credit  of  saving  the  young  lady’s  feelings.  I  should 
like  to  begin  stamping  on  him  at  once.” 

“  I  think  you  have  made  a  beginning  already.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  wish  you  hadn’t  such  heavy  nails  in  your  boots  T 

“  Oh,  they’ll  do  him  good,  confound  him !”  said 
Staniford. 

“  I  should  have  liked  it  better  if  her  name  hadn’t 
been  Blood,”  remarked  Dunham  presently. 

“  It  doesn’t  matter  what  a  girl’s  surname  is.  Besides, 
Blood  is  very  frequent  in  some  parts  of  the  State.” 

She’s  very  pretty,  isn’t  she  ?”  Dunham  suggested. 

“Oh,  pretty  enough,  yes,”  replied  Staniford. 
“  Nothing  is  so  common  as  the  pretty  girl  of  our  natkm. 
Her  beauty  is  part  of  the  general  tiresomeness  of  the 
whole  situation.” 

“  Don’t  you  think,”  ventured  his  friend  further, 
“  that  she  has  rather  a  ladylike  air  ?” 

“  She  wanted  to  know,”  said  Staniford,  with  a 
laugh. 

Dunham  was  silent  awhile  before  he  asked,  “  What 
do  you  suppose  her  first  name  is  ?” 
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“  Jerusha,  probably.” 

“  Oh,  impossible !” 

“Well,  then,  Lurella.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
grotesqueness  of  these  people’s  minds.  I  used  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  their  intimate  life  when  I  went  on  my 
tramps,  and  chanced  it  among  them  for  bed  and  board, 
wherever  I  happened  to  be.  We  cultivated  Yankees 
and  the  raw  material  seem  hardly  of  the  same  race. 
Where  the  Puritanism  has  gone  out  of  the  people  in 
spots,  there’s  the  rankest  growth  of  all  sorts  of  crazy 
heresies,  and  the  old  Scriptural  nomenclature  has  given 
place  to  something  compounded  of  the  fancifnlness  of 
story-paper  romance  and  the  gibberish  of  spiritualism. 
They  make  up  their  names  sometimes,  and  call  a  child 
by  what  sounds  pretty  to  them.  I  wonder  how  the 
captain  picked  up  that  scoundrel.” 

VI. 

As  the  first  week  wore  away  the  wonted  incidents 
of  a  sea  voyage  lent  their  variety  to  the  life  on  board. 
One  day  the  ship  ran  into  a  school  of  whales,  which 
remained  heavily  thumping  and  lolling  about  in  her 
course,  and  blowing  jets  of  water  into  the  air,  like  so 
much  garden  hose,  Staniford  suggested.  At  another 
time  some  flying-fish  came  on  board.  The  sailors 
caught  a  dolphin,  and  they  promised  a  shark  by-and- 
by.  All  these  things  were  turned  to  account  for  the 
young  girl’s  amusement,  as  if  they  had  happened  for 
her.  The  dolphin  died  that  she  might  wonder  and 
pity  his  beautiful  death  ;  the  cook  fried  her  some  of  the 
flying-fish ;  some  one  was  on  the  look-out  to  detect 
even  porpoises  for  her.  A  sail  in  the  offing  won  the 
discoverer  distinction  when  he  pointed  it  out  to  her  ;  a 
steamer,  celebrity.  The  captain  ran  a  point  out  of  his 
course  to  speak  to  a  vessel,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
tell  what  speaking  a  ship  at  sea  was  like. 

At  table  the  stores  which  the  young  men  had  laid  in 
for  private  use  became  common  luxuries,  and  she  fared 
sumptuously  every  day  upon  dainties  which  she  sup¬ 
posed  were  supplied  by  the  ship — delicate  jellies  and 
canned  meats  and  syruped  fruits  ;  and,  if  she  wondered 
at  anything,  she  must  have  wondered  at  the  scrupulous 
abstinence  with  which  Captain  Jenness,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Watterson,  refused  the  luxuries  which  his  bounty 
provided  them,  and  at  the  constancy  with  which  Stani¬ 
ford  declined  some  of  these  dishes,  and  Hicks  declined 
otners.  Shortly  after  the  latter  began  more  distinctly 
to  be  tolerated  he  appeared  one  day  on  deck  with  a 
steamer-chair  in  his  hand,  and  offered  it  to  Lydia’s  use, 
where  she  sat  on  a  stool  by  the  bulwark.  After  that, 
as  she  reclined  in  this  chair,  wrapped  in  her  red  shawl, 
and  provided  with  a  book  or  some  becoming  sort  of 


handiwork,  she  was  more  picturesquely  than  ever  the 
centre  about  which  the  ship’s  pride  and  chivalrous 
sentiment  revolved.  They  were  Americans,  and  they 
knew  how  to  worship  a  woman. 

Staniford  did  not  seek  occasions  to  please  and  amuse 
the  young  girl,  as  the  others  did.  When  they  met,  as 
they  must,  three  times  a  day,  at  table,  he  took  his  part 
in  the  talk,  and  now  and  then  addressed  her  a  per¬ 
functory  civility.  He  imagined  that  she  disliked  him, 
and  he  interested  himself  in  imagining  the  ignorant 
grounds  of  her  dislike.  “  A  woman,”  he  said,  “  must 
always  dislike  some  one  in  company ;  it’s  usually 
another  woman ;  as  there’s  none  on  board,  I  accept  her 
enmity  with  meekness.”  Dunham  wished  to  persuade 
him  that  he  was  mistaken.  “  Don’t  try  to  comfort  me, 
Dunham,”  he  replied.  “  I  find  a  pleasure  in  being 
detested  which  is  inconceivable  to  your  amiable  bosom.” 

Dunham  turned  to  go  below  from  where  they  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  cabin  stairs.  Staniford  looked  round 
and  saw  Lydia,  whom  they  had  kept  from  coming  up. 
She  must  have  heard  him,  but  it  would  not  do  to 
recognise  the  fact.  He  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth 
and  caught  up  a  stool,  which  he  placed  near  the  ship’s 
side,  where  Lydia  usually  sat,  and  without  waiting  for 
her  concurrence  got  a  stool  for  himself  and  sat  down 
with  her. 

“  Well,  Miss  Blood,”  he  said,  “  it’s  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  at  last,  and  we’re  at  the  end  of  our  first  week. 
Has  it  seemed  very  long  to  you  ?” 

Lydia’s  colour  was  bright  with  consciousness,  but 
the  glance  she  gave  Staniford  showed  him  looking 
tranquilly  and  honestly  at  her. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  it  has  seemed  long.” 

“  That’s  merely  the  strangeness  of  everything. 
There’s  nothing  like  local  familiarity  to  make  the  time 
pass — except  monotony,  and  one  gets  both  at  sea. 
Next  week  will  go  faster  than  this,  and  we  shall  all  be 
at  Trieste  before  we  know  it.  Of  course  we  shall  have 
a  storm  or  two,  and  that  will  retard  us  in  fact  as  well 
as  fancy.  But  you  wouldn’t  feel  that  you’d  been  at 
sea  if  you  hadn’t  had  a  storm.” 

He  knew  that  his  tone  was  patronising,  but  he  had 
theorised  the  girl  so  much  with  a  certain  slight  iu  his 
mind  that  he  was  not  able  at  once  to  get  the  tone 
which  he  usually  took  towards  women.  This  might 
not,  indeed,  have  pleased  some  women  any  better  than 
patronage  :  it  mocked  while  it  caressed  all  their  little 
pretences  and  artificialities  ;  he  addressed  them  as  if 
they  must  be  in  the  joke  of  themselves,  and  did  not 
expect  to  be  taken  seriously.  At  the  same  time  he 
liked  them  greatly,  and  would  not  on  any  account 
have  had  the  silliest  of  them  different  from  what  she 
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was.  He  did  not  seek  them  as  Dunham  did  ;  their 
society  was  not  a  matter  of  life  or  death  with  him, 
but  he  had  an  elder-brotherly  kindness  for  the  whole 
sex. 

Lydia  waited  awhile  for  him  to  say  something  more, 
but  he  added  nothing,  and  she  observed,  with  a  furtive 
look — 

“  I  presume  you’ve  seen  some  very  severe  storms  at 
sea  ?” 

“  No,”  Stamford  answered,  “  I  haven’t.  I’ve  been 
over  several  times,  but  I’ve  never  seen  anything  alarm¬ 
ing.  IVe  experienced  the  ordinary  sea-sickening  tem¬ 
pestuousness.  The  sea  has  its  excuse  for  being.  I’ve 
no  doubt,  but  it’s  never  been  able  to  state  it — to  me.” 

“  Have  you — have  you  ever  been  in  Italy  ?”  asked 
Lydia,  after  another  pause. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  twice.  I’m  very  fond  of  Italy.” 

He  spoke  of  it  in  a  familiar  tone  that  might  well 
have  been  discouraging  to  one  of  her  total  unacquaint¬ 
ance  with  it.  Presently  he  added  of  his  own  motion, 
looking  at  her  with  his  interest  in  her  as  a  curious 
study,  “  You’re  going  to  Venice,  I  think  Mr.  Dunham 
told  me  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lydia. 

“Well,  I  think  it’s  rather  a  pity  that  you  shouldn’t 
arrive  there  directly,  without  the  interposition  of 
Trieste.” 

He  scanned  her  yet  more  closely,  but  with  a  sort  of 
absence  in  his  look  as  if  he  addressed  some  ideal  of  her. 

“  Why  ?”  asked  Lydia,  apparently  pushed  to  some 
self-assertion  by  this  way  of  being  looked  and  talked  at. 

“  It’s  the  strangest  place  in  the  world,”  said  Stani- 
ford,  and  then  he  mused  again.  “  But  I  suppose - ” 

He  did  not  go  on,  and  the  word  fell  again  to  Lydia. 

“  I’m  going  to  visit  my  aunt,  who  is  staying  there. 
She  was  where  I  live  last  summer,  and  she  told  us 
about  it.  But  I  couldn’t  seem  to  understand  it.” 

“  No  one  can  understand  it  without  seeing  it.” 

“  I’ve  read  some  descriptions  of  it,”  Ly.lia  ventured. 

“  They’re  of  no  use — the  books.” 

“  Is  Trieste  a  strange  place  too  ?” 

“  It’s  strange,  as  a  hundred  other  places  are — and  it’s 
picturesque  ;  but  there’s  only  one  Venice.” 

“  I’m  afraid  sometimes,”  she  faltered,  as  if  his  manner 
in  regard  to  this  peculiar  place  had  been  hopelessly 
exclusive,  “  that  it  will  be  almost  too  strange.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  another  matter,”  said  Staniford.  “  I 
confess  I  should  be  rather  curious  to  know  whether 
you  liked  Venice.  I  like  it,  but  I  can  imagine  myself 
sympathising  with  people  who  detested  it — if  they  said 
so.  Let  me  see  what  will  give  you  some  idea  of  it. 
Do  you  know  Boston  well  ?” 


“  No ;  I’ve  only  been  there  twice,”  Lydia  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

“  Then  you’ve  never  seen  the  Back  Bay  by  night 
from  the  Long  Bridge.  Well,  let  me  see - ” 

“  I’m  afraid,”  interposed  Lydia,  “  that  I’ve  not  been 
about  enough  for  you  to  give  me  an  idea  from  other 
places.  We  always  go  to  Greenfield  to  do  our  trading ; 
and  I’ve  been  to  Keene  and  Springfield  a  good  many 
times.” 

“  I’m  sorry  to  say  I  haven’t,”  said  Staniford.  “  But 
I’ll  tell  you  :  Venice  looks  like  an  inundated  town.  If 
you  could  imagine  those  sunset  clouds  yonder  turned 
marble,  you  would  have  Venice  as  she  is  at  sunset. 
You  must  first  think  of  the  sea  when  you  try  to  realise 
the  place.  If  you  don’t  find  the  sea  too  strange  you 
won’t  find  Venice  so.” 

“  I  wish  it  would  ever  seem  half  as  home-like !” 
cried  the  girl. 

“  Then  you  find  the  ship — I’m  glad  you  find  the 
ship — home-like,”  said  Staniford  tentatively. 

“  Oh  yes  ;  everything  is  so  convenient  and  pleasant. 
It  seems  sometimes  as  if  I  had  always  lived  here.” 

“  Well,  that’s  very  nice,”  assented  Staniford,  rather 
blankly.  “  Some  people  feel  a  little  queer  at  sea — in 
the  beginning.  And  you  haven’t — at  all  ?” 

He  could  not  help  this  leading  question,  yet  he  knew 
its  meanness,  and  felt  remorse  for  it. 

“Oh,  I  did  at  first,”  responded  the  girl,  but  went 
no  farther,  and  Staniford  was  glad  of  it.  After  all, 
why  should  he  care  to  know  what  was  in  her  mind  ? 

“  Captain  Jenness,”  he  merely  said,  “  understands 
making  people  at  home.” 

“  Oh  yes,  indeed,”  assented  Lydia.  “  And  Mr. 
Watterson  is  very  apreeable,  and  Mr.  Mason.  I  didn’t 
suppose  sailors  were  so.  What  soft,  mild  voices  they 
have !” 

“  That’s  the  speech  of  most  of  the  Down  East  coast 
people.” 

“  Is  it  ?  I  like  it  better  than  our  voices.  Our  voices 
are  so  sharp  and  high  at  home.’’ 

“  It’s  hard  to  believe  that,”  said  Staniford,  with  a 
smile. 

Lydia  looked  at  him. 

“  Oh,  I  wasn’t  born  in  South  Bradfield.  I  was  ten 
years  old  when  I  went  there  to  live.” 

“  Where  -were  you  born.  Miss  Blood  ?”  he  asked. 

“  In  California.  My  father  had  gone  out  for  his 
health,  but  he  died  there.” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Staniford.  He  had  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  he  began  to  scribble  a  little  sketch  of  Lydia’s  pose 
on  a  fly-leaf.  She  looked  round  and  saw  it.  “  You’ve 
detected  me,”  he  said.  I  haven’t  any  right  to  keep 
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yonr  likeness  now.  I  niust  make  you  a*  present  of  this 
work  of  art.  Miss  Blood.”  He  finished  the  sketch  with 
some  ironical  flourishes,  and  made  as  if  to  tear  out  the 
leaf. 

“  Oh  !”  cried  Lydia  .simply,  “  you  will  spoil  the 
book !” 

**  Then  the  book  shall  go  with  the  picture  if  you’ll 
let  it,”  said  Staniford. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  give  it  to  me  ?”  she  asked,  with 
surprise. 

**  That  was  my  munificent  intention.  I  want  to  write 
yonr  name  in  it.  What’s  the  initial  of  your  first  name. 
Miss  Blood  ?’’ 

**  L,  thank  you,”  said  Lydia. 

Staniford  gave  a  start.  “  No  !”  he  exclaimed.  It 
seemed  a  fatality. 

**  My  name  is  Lydia,”  persisted  the  girl.  “  What 
letter  should  it  begin  with  ?” 

**  Oh — oh,  I  knew  Lydia  began  with  an  L,”  stam¬ 
mered  Staniford,  “  but  I — I — I  thought  your  first  name 
was - ” 

“  What  asked  Lydia  sharply. 

**  I  don’t  know.  lily,”  he  answered  guiltily. 

**  lily  Blood!”  cried  the  girl.  “  Lydia  is  bad  enough  ; 
but  LUy  Blood  !  They  couldn’t  have  been  such  fools  !” 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course  not.  I  don’t  know 
how  I  could  have  got  the  idea.  It  was  one  of  those 

impressions  —  hallucinations - ”  Staniford  found 

himself  in  an  attitude  of  lying  excuse  towards  the 
simple  girl,  over  whom  he  had  been  lording  it  in 
satirical  fancy  ever  since  he  had  seen  her,  and  meekly 
anxious  that  she  should  not  be  vexed  with  him.  He 
began  to  laugh  at  his  predicament,  and  she  at  his 
misuke.  “  What  is  the  date  ?”  he  asked. 

“The  15th,’’  she  said;  and  he  wrote  under  the 
sketch,  *  Lydia  Blood.  Ship  Aroostook,  August  15,  1874,’ 
and  banded  it  to  her  with  a  bow  surcharged  with 
gravity. 

She  took  it,  and  regarded  the  picture  without 
comment. 

“  Ah !”  said  Staniford,  “  I  see  that  you  know  how 
bad  my  sketch  is.  You  sketch  ?” 

“  No.  I  don’t  know  how  to  draw,”  replied  Lydia. 

“  You  criticise  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  So  glad,”  srid  Staniford.  He  began  to  like  this. 
A  young  man  must  find  pleasure  in  sitting  alone  near  a 
pretty  young  girl,  and  talking  with  her  about  herself 
and  himself,  no  matter  how  plain  and  dull  her  speech 
is;  and  Staniford,  though  he  found  Lydia  as  blankly 
unresponsive  as  might  be  to  the  flattering  irony  of  his 
habit,  amused  himself  in  realising  that  here  suddenly  he 


was  almost  upon  the  terms  of  window-seat  or  con¬ 
servatory  flirtation  with  a  girl  whom  lately  he  had 
treated  with  perfect  indifference,  and  just  now  with 
fatherly  patronage.  The  situation  had  something  more 
even  than  the  usual  window-seat  advantages  ;  it  had 
qualities  as  of  a  common  shipwreck,  of  their  being  cast 
away  on  a  desolate  island  together*.  He  felt  more  than 
ever  that  he  must  protect  this  helpless  loveliness,  since 
it  had  begun  to  please  his  imagination.  “  You  don’t 
criticise,”  he  said.  “  Is  that  because  you  are  so 
amiable  ?  I’m  sure  you  could jif  you  would.” 

“  No,”  returned  Lydia ;  “  I  don’t  really  know.  But 
I’ve  often  wished  I  did  know.” 

“  Then  you  didn’t  teach  drawing  in  your  school  ?” 

“  How  did  you  know  I  had  a  school  ?”  asked  Lydia 
quickly. 

He  disliked  to  confess  his  authority  because  he  dis¬ 
liked  the  authority,  but  he  said — 

“  Mr.  Hicks  told  us.” 

“  Mr.  Hicks !” 

Lydia  gave  a  little  frown  as  of  instinctive  displeasure, 
which  gratified  Staniford. 

“  Yes,  the  cabin-boy  told  him.  You  see  we  are 
dreadful  gossips  on  the  Aroostook,'jhough  there  are  so 
few  ladies.” 

It  had  slipped  from  him,  but  it  seemed  to  have  no 
personal  slant  for  Lydia. 

“  Oh  yes  ;  I  told  Thomas,”  she’  said.  “  No,  it’s 
only  a  country  school.  Once  I  thought  I  should  go 
down  to  the  State  Normal  School,  and  study  drawing 
there ;  but  I  never  did.  Are  you — are  you  a  painter, 
Mr.  Staniford  ?” 

He  could  not  recollect  that  she  had  pronounced  his 
name  before  ;  he  thought  it  came  very  winningly  from 
her  lips. 

“No,  I’m  not  a  painter.  I’m  not  anything.”  He 
hesitated  ;  then  he  added  recklessly,  “  I’m  a  farmer.” 

“  A  farmer  ?” 

Lydia  looked  incredulous  but  grave. 

“  Yes,  I’m  a  horny-handed  son  of  the  soil.  I’m  a 
cattle-farmer ;  I’m  a  sheep-farmer  ;  I  don’t  know 
which.  One  day  I’m  the  one,  and  thejnext  day  I’m  the 
other.” 

Lydia  looked  mystified,  and  Staniford  continued — 

“  I  mean  that  I  have  no  profession,  and  that  sometimes 
I  think  of  going  into  farming  out  West.” 

“  Yes  ?”  said  Lydia. 

“  How  should  I  like  it  ?  Give  me  an  opinion.  Miss 
Blood.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  girl. 

“You  would  never  have  dreamt  that  I  was  a  farmer, 
would  you  ?” 
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“  No,  I  shouldn’t,”  said  Lydia  honestly.  “  It’s  very 
hard  work.” 

“  And  I  don’t  look  fond  of  hard  work  ?” 

“  I  didn’t  say  that.” 

“  And  I’ve  no  right  to  press  you  for  your  meaning.” 

“  What  I  meant  was — I  meant — perhaps  if  you  had 
never  tried  it  you  didn’t  know  what  very  hard  work  it 
was.  Some  ol  the  summer  boarders  used  to  think  our 
farmers  had  easy  times.” 

“  I’m  not  a  summer  boarder  of  that  description.  I 
know  that  farming  is  hard  work,  and  I’m  going  into  it 
because  I  dislike  it.  What  do  you  think  of  that  as  a 
form  of  self-sacrifice  ?” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  any  one  should  sacrifice  himself 
uselessly.” 

“  You  don’t  ?  You  have  very  little  conception  of 
martyrdom.  Do  you  like  teaching  school  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Lydia  promptly. 

“  Why  do  you  teach,  then  ?”  Staniford  had  blun¬ 
dered.  He  knew  why  she  taught,  and  he  felt  instantly 
that  he  had  hurt  her  pride,  more  sensitive  than  that  of 
a  more  sophisticated  person,  who  would  have  had  no 
scruple  in  saying  that  she  did  it  because  she  was  poor. 
He  tried  to  retrieve  himself. 

“  Of  course  I  understand  that  school-teaching  is  useful 
self-sacrifice.” 

He  trembled  lest  she  should  invent  some  pretext  for 
leaving  him  ;  he  could  not  afford  to  be  left  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage. 

“  But  do  you  know,  I  would  no  more  have  taken 
you  for  a  teacher  than  you  me  for  a  farmer.” 

“  Yes  ?”  said  Lydia. 

He  could  not  tell  whether  she  was  appeased  or  not, 
and  he  rather  feared  not. 

“  You  don’t  ask  why  ?  And  I  asked  you  why  at 
once.” 

Lydia  laughed. 

“  Well,  why  ?” 

“  Oh,  that’s  a  secret.  I’ll  tell  you  one  of  these  days.” 

He  had  really  no  reason ;  he  said  this  to  gain  time. 
He  was  always  honest  in  his  talk  with  men,  but  not 
always  with  women. 

“  I  suppose  I  look  very  young,”  said  Lydia.  “  I  used 
to  be  afraid  of  the  big  boys.” 

“  If  the  boys  were  big  enough,”  interposed  Staniford, 
“  they  must  have  been  afraid  of  you.” 

Lydia  said,  as  if  she  had  not  understood — 

“  I  had  hard  work  to  get  my  certificate.  But  I  was 
older  than  I  looked.” 

“  That  is  much  better,”  remarked  Staniford,  "  than 
being  younger  than  you  look.  I  am  twenty-eight,  and 
people  take  me  for  thirty-four.  I’m  a  prematurely 


middle-aged  man.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me.  Miss 
Blood,  a  little  about  South  Bradfield.  I’ve  been  trying 
to  make  out  whether  I  was  ever  there.  I  tramped 
nearly  everywhere  when  I  was  a  student.  What  sort 
of  people  are  they  there  ?” 

“  Oh,  they  are  very  nice  people,”  said  Lydia. 

“  Do  you  like  them  ?” 

“  I  never  thought  whether  I  did  ;  they  are  nearly  all 
old.  Their  children  have  gone  away  ;  they  don’t  seem 
to  live  there ;  they  are  just  staying.  When  I  first  came 
there  I  was  a  little  girl.  One  day  I  went  into  the  grave¬ 
yard  and  counted  the  stones  ;  there  were  three  times  as 
many  as  there  were  living  persons  in  the  village.” 

“  I  think  I  know  the  kind  of  place,’’  said  Staniford. 
“  I  suppose  you’re  not  very  homesick  ?” 

“  Not  for  the  place,”  answered  Lydia  evasively. 

“  Of  course,”  Staniford  hastened  to  add,  ‘‘  you  miss 
your  own  family  circle  ?” 

To  this  she  made  no  reply.  It  is  the  habit  of  people 
bred  like  her  to  remain  silent  for  want  of  some  sort  of 
formulated  comment  upon  remarks  to  which  they  assent. 

Staniford  fell  into  a  musing  mood,  which  was  without 
visible  embarrassment  to  the  young  girl,  who  must  have 
been  inured  to  much  severer  silences  in  the  society  of 
South  Bradfield.  He  remained  staring  at  her  throughout 
his  reverie,  which,  in  fact,  related  to  her.  He  was 
thinking  what  sort  of  an  old  maid  she  would  have 
become  if  she  had  remained  in  that  village.  He  fancied 
elements  of  hardness  and  sharpness  in  her  which  would 
have  asserted  themselves  as  the  joyless  years  went  on, 
like  the  bony  structure  of  her  face  as  the  softness  of 
youth  left  it.  She  was  saved  from  that,  whatever  was 
to  be  her  destiny  in  Italy.  From  South  Bradfield  to 
Venice — what  a  prodigious  transition  !  It  seemed  as  if 
it  must  transfigure  her. 

“  Miss  Blood,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  wish  I  could  be 
with  you  when  you  first  see  Venice  !” 

“Yes  ?”  said  Lydia. 

Even  the  interrogative  comment,  with  the  rising  in¬ 
flection,  could  not  chill  his  enthusiasm. 

“  It  is  really  the  greatest  sight  in  the  world.” 

Lydia  had  apparently  no  comment  to  make  on  this 
fact.  She  waited  tranquilly  awhile  before  she  said — 

“  My  father  used  to  talk  about  Italy  to  me  when  I 
was  little.  He  wanted  to  go.  My  mother  said  after¬ 
wards — after  she  had  come  home  with  me  to  South 
Bradfield — that  she  always  believed  he  would  have 
lived  if  he  had  gone  there.  He  had  consumption.” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Staniford  softly.  Then  he  added,  with 
the  tact  of  his  sex,  “  Miss  Blood,  you  mustn’t  take  cold 
sitting  here  with  me.  This  wind  is  chilly.  Shall  I  go 
below  and  get  you  some  more  wraps  ?” 
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“  No,  thank  you,”  said  Lydia.  “  I  believe  I  will  go 
down  now.” 

She  went  below  to  her  room,  and  then  came  out  into 
the  cabin  with  some  sewing,  at  which  she  sat  and  stitched 
by  the  lamp.  The  captain  was  writing  in  his  log-book  ; 
Dunham  and  Hicks  were  playing  checkers  together. 
Staniford,  from  a  corner  of  a  locker,  looked  musingly 
upon  this  curious  family  circle.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  its  occupations  had  struck  him  oddly.  Some, 
times,  when  they  were  all  there  together,  Dunham  read 
aloud  Hicks  knew  tricks  of  legerdemain,  which  he  played 
cleverly.  The  captain  told  some  very  good  stories,  and 
led  off  in  the  laugh.  Lydia  always  sewed  and  listened. 
She  did  not  seem  to  find  herself  strangely  placed,  and 
her  presence  characterised  all  that  was  said  and  done 
with  a  charming  innocence.  As  a  bit  of  life,  it  was 
undeniably  as  pretty  as  it  was  quaint. 

“  Really,”  Staniford  said  to  Dunham  as  they  turned 
in  that  night,  “  she  has  domesticated  us.” 

VII. 

Miss  Blood,  do  you  ever  walk  Sunday  night  r” 

“  Yes,  sometimes,”  said  Lydia  interrogatively. 

“  I’m  glad  of  that.  Then  I  shall  not  offend  against 
your  scruples  if  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a  little  ramble, 
and  you  will  refuse  from  purely  personal  considerations. 
Will  you  walk  with  me  ?” 

“  Yes.”  Lydia  rose. 

“  And  you  will  take  my  arm  ?”  asked  Staniford,  a 
little  surprised  at  her  readiness. 

“  Thank  you.” 

She  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm  confidently  enough, 
and  they  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  stretch  of 
open  deck  together. 

Staniford  had  begun  to  have  a  disagreeable  suspicion 
that  her  ready  consent  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a 
young  man  in  the  moonlight  might  have  come  from  a 
habit  of  the  kind.  But  it  appeared  that  her  fearlessness 
was  like  that  of  wild  birds  in  those  desert  islands  where 
man  has  never  come.  The  discovery  gave  him  pleasure 
out  of  keeping  with  its  importance,  and  he  paced  back 
and  forth  in  a  silence  that  no  longer  chafed.  Lydia 
walked  very  well  and  kept  his  step  with  rhythmic 
unison,  as  if  they  were  walking  to  music  together. 
“  That’s  the  time  in  her  pulses,”  he  thought,  and  then 
he  said,  “  Then  you  don’t  have  a  great  deal  of  social 
excitement  I  suppose — dancing,  and  that  kind  of 
thing  ?  Though  perhaps  you  don’t  approve  of 
dancing  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  like  it.  Sometimes  the  summer  boarders 
get  up  little  dances  at  the  hotel.” 

“  Oh,  the  summer  boarders  !”  Staniford  had  over¬ 


looked  them.  “  The  young  men  get  them  up  and  invite 
the  ladies  ?”  he  pursued. 

“  There  are  no  young  men,  generally,  among  the 
summer  boarders.  The  ladies  dance  together.  Most 
of  the  gentlemen  are  old,  or  else  invalids.” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Staniford. 

“  At  the  Mill  Village,  where  I’ve  taught  two  winters, 
they  have  dances  sometimes — the  mill  hands  do.” 

“  And  do  you  go  ?” 

“  No.  They  are  nearly  all  French  Canadians  and 
Irish  people.” 

“  Then  you  like  dancing  because  there  are  no  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  dance  with  ?” 

“  There  are  gentlemen  at  the  picnics.” 

“  The  picnics  ?” 

“  The  teachers’  picnics.  They  have  them  every 
summer  in  a  grove  by  the  pond.” 

There  was,  then,  a  high-browed,  dyspeptic,  high- 
school  principal,  and  the  desert-island  theory  was 
probably  all  wrong.  It  vexed  Staniford,  when  he 
had  so  nearly  got  the  compass  of  her  social  life,  to  find 
this  unexplored  corner  in  it. 

“  And  I  suppose  you  are  leaving  very  agreeable 
friends  among  the  teachers  ?” 

“Some  of  them  are  pleasant.  But  I  don’t  know 
them  very  well.  I’ve  only  been  to  one  of  the  picnics.” 

Staniford  drew  a  long,  silent  breath.  After  all,  he 
knew  everything.  He  mechanically  dropped  a  little  the 
arm  on  which  her  hand  rested  that  it  might  slip  farther 
within.  Her  timid  remoteness  had  its  charm,  and  he 
fell  to  thinking,  with  amusement,  how  she  who  was  so 
subordinate  to  him  was,  in  the  dimly-known  sphere  in 
which  he  had  been  groping  to  find  her,  probably  a 
person  of  authority  and  consequence.  It  satisfied  a 
certain  domineering  quality  in  him  to  have  reduced  her 
to  this  humble  attitude,  while  it  increased  the  protecting 
tenderness  he  was  beginning  to  have  for  her.  His 
mind  went  off  further  upon  this  matter  of  one’s  different 
attitudes  toward  different  persons  ;  he  thought  of  men, 
and  women  too,  before  whom  he  should  instantly  feel 
like  a  boy  if  he  could  be  confronted  with  them,  even 
in  his  present  lordliness  of  mood.  In  a  fashion  of  his 
when  he  convicted  himself  of  anything  he  laughed 
aloud.  Lydia  shrank  a  little  from  him.  In  question. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said.  “  I  was  laughing  at 
something  I  happened  to  think  of.  Do  you  ever  find 
yourself  struggling  very  hard  to  be  what  you  think 
people  think  you  are  r” 

“  Oh  yes,”  replied  Lydia.  “  But  I  thought  no  one 
else  did.” 

“  Everybody  does  the  thing  that  we  think  no  one 
else  does,”  remarked  Staniford  sententiously. 
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“I  don’t  know  whether  I  quite  like  it,”  said  Lydia. 
“  It  seems  like  hypocrisy.  It  used  to  worry  me. 
Sometimes  I  wondered  if  I  had  any  real  self.  I  seemed 
to  be  just  what  people  made  me,  and  a  different  person 
to  each.” 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  Miss  Blood.  We  are  com¬ 
panions  in  hypocrisy.  As  we  are  such  nonentities  we 
shall  not  affect  each  other  at  all.”  Lydia  laughed. 
“  Don’t  you  think  so  ?  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  I 
told  you  what  I  was  laughing  at !” 

“  But  I  didn’t  ask  you.” 

“  You  wished  to  know.” 

“  Yes,  I  did.” 

“  Then  you  ought  to  tell  me  what  I  wish  to  know.” 

“  It’s  nothing,”  said  Lydia.  “  I  thought  you  were 
mistaken  in  what  you  said.” 

“  Oh  !  Then  you  believe  that  there’s  enough  of  you 
to  aflect  me  ?” 

“  No.” 

”  The  other  way,  then  r’’ 

She  did  not  answer. 

“  I’m  delighted  !”  exclaimed  Staniford.  “  I  hope  I 
don’t  exert  an  uncomfortable  influence.  I  should  be 
very  unhappy  to  think  so.”  Lydia  stooped  sideways, 
away  from  him,  to  get  a  fresh  hold  of  her  skirt,  which 
she  was  carrying  in  her  right  hand,  and  she  hung  a 
little  more  heavily  on  his  arm.  “  I  hope  I  make  you 
think  better  of  yourself — very  self-satisfied,  very  con¬ 
ceited  even.” 

“  No,”  said  Lydia. 

“  You  pique  my  curiosity  beyond  endurance.  Tell 
me  how  I  make  you  feel.’’ 

She  looked  quickly  round  at  him,  as  if  to  see  whether 
he  was  in  earnest. 

“  Why,  it’s  nothing,”  she  said.  “  You  make  me  feel 
as  if  you  were  laughing  at  everybody.” 

It  flatters  a  man  to  be  accused  of  sarcasm  by  the 
other  sex,  and  Staniford  was  not  superior  to  the  soft 
pleasure  of  the  reproach. 

“  Do  you  think  I  make  other  people  feel  so  too  ?” 

“  Mr.  Dunham  said - ” 

“  Oh  !  Mr.  Dunham  has  been  talking  me  over  with 
you,  has  he  ?  What  did  he  tell  you  of  me  ?  There 
is  nobody  like  a  true  friend  for  dealing  an  underhand 
blow  at  one’s  reputation.  Wait  till  you  hear  my 
account  of  Dunham  !  What  did  he  say  ?” 

“  He  said  that  was  only  your  way  of  laughing  at 
yourself.” 

“  The  traitor  !  What  did  you  say  ?” 

I  don’t  know  that  I  said  anything.” 

“You  were  reserving  your  opinion  for  my  owe 
hearing  ?” 


“  No.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  tell  me  what  you  thought  ?  It 
might  be  of  great  use  to  me.  I’m  in  earnest  now ; 
I’m  serious.  Will  you  tell  me  ?” 

“  Yes,  some  time,”  said  Lydia,  who  was  both  amused 
and  mystified  at  this  persistence. 

“  When  ?  To-morrow  ?” 

“  Oh,  that’s  too  soon.  When  I  get  to  Venice  !” 

“  Ah  !  That’s  a  subterfuge.  You  know  we  shall 
part  in  Trieste.” 

“  I  thought,”  said  Lydia,  “  you  were  coming  to 
Venice  too.” 

“  Oh  yes,  but  I  shouldn’t  be  able  to  see  you  there.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  Why  not  ?  Why,  because - ”  He  was  near 

telling  the  young  girl  who  hung  upon  his  arm,  and 
walked  up  and  down  with  him  in  the  moonlight,  that 
in  the  wicked  Old  World  towards  which  they  were 
sailing  young  people  could  not  meet  save  in  the  sight 
and  hearing  of  their  elders,  and  that  a  confidential 
analysis  of  character  would  be  impossible  between 
them  there.  The  wonder  of  her  being  where  she  was, 
as  she  was,  returned  upon  him  with  a  freshness  that  it 
had  been  losing  through  the  custom  of  the  week  past, 
“  Because  you  will  be  so  much  taken  up  with  your 
friends,”  he  said,  lamely.  He  added  quickly — “  There’ s 
one  thing  I  should  like  to  know.  Miss  Blood  :  did  you 
hear  what  Mr.  Dunham  and  I  were  saying  last  night 
when  we  stood  in  the  gangway  and  kept  you  from 
coming  up  ?” 

Lydia  waited  a  moment.  Then  she  said — 

“  Yes.  I  couldn’t  help  hearing  it.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  I  don’t  care  for  your  hearing 
what  I  said.  But — I  hope  it  wasn’t  true  ?” 

“  I  couldn’t  understand  what  you  mean  by  it,”  she 
answered  evasively,  but  rather  faintly. 

“Thanks,”  said  Staniford.  “I  didn’t  mean  any 
thing.  It  was  merely  the  guilty  conscience  of  a  gene¬ 
rally  disagreeable  person.”  They  walked  up  and  down 
many  turns  without  saying  anything.  She  could  not 
have  made  any  direct  protest,  and  it  pleased  him  that 
she  could  not  frame  any  flourishing  generalities.  “  Yes,” 
Staniford  resumed,  “I  will  try  to  see  you  as  I  pass 
through  Venice.  Mr.  Dunham  and  I  will  call.  And 
we  will  come  to  hear  you  sing  when  you  come  out  at 
Milan.” 

“  Come  out  ?  At  Milan  ?” 

“  Why,  yes !  You  are  going  to  study  at  the  con¬ 
servatory  in  Milan  ?’’ 

“  How  did  you  know  that  ?”  demanded  Lydia. 

“  From  hearing  you  to-day.  May  I  tell  you  how 
much  I  liked  your  singing  ?” 
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“  My  aunt  thought  I  ought  to  cultivate  my  voice. 
But  I  would  never  go  upon  the  stage.  I  would  rather 
sing  in  a  church.  I  should  like  that  better  than 
teaching.” 

“  I  think  you’re  quite  right,”  said  Staniford,  gravely. 

“  It’s  certainly  much  better  to  sing  in  a  church  then  to 
sing  in  a  theatre,  though  I  believe  the  theatre  pays 
best.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  care  for  that.  All  I  should  want 
would  be  to  make  a  living.” 

The  reference  to  her  poverty  touched  him.  It  was 
a  confidence,  coming  from  one  so  reticent,  that  was  of 
value,  and  he  would  not  abuse  it  by  seeming  to  have 
noticed  it.  He  said — 

“  It’s  surprising  how  well  we  keep  our  footing  here, 
isn’t  it  ?  There’s  hardly  any  swell,  but  the  ship  pitches. 

I  think  we  walk  better  together  than  alone.” 

Yes,”  answered  Lydia,  “  I  think  we  do.” 

“  You  mustn’t  let  me  tire  you.  I’m  indefatigable.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  not  tired.  I  like  it — walking.” 

“  Do  you  walk  much  at  home  ?” 

“  Not  much.  It’s  a  pretty  good  walk  to  the  school- 
house.” 

“  Oh  !  Then  you  like  walking  at  sea  better  than 
you  do  on  shore  ?” 

“  It  isn’t  the  custom,  much.  If  there  were  any  one 
else,  I  should  have  liked  it^  there.  But  it’s  rather  dull 
going  by  yourself.” 

“  Yes,  I  understand  how  that  is,”  said  Staniford, 
dropping  his  teasing  tone.  “  It’s  stupid.  And  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  pretty  lonesome  at  South  Bradfield  every 
way.” 

“  It  is — winters,”  admitted  Lydia.  “  In  the  summer 
you  see  people,  at  any  rate,  but  in  winter  there  are 
days  and  days  when  hardly  any  one  passes.  The  snow 
is  banked  up  everywhere.” 

He  felt  her  give  an  involuntary  shiver  ;  and  he  began 
to  talk  to  her  about  the  climate  to  which  she  was 
going.  It  was  all  stranger  to  her  than  he  could  have 
realised,  and  less  intelligible.  Her  Californian  memories 
were  very  dim,  and  she  had  no  experience  by  which 
she  could  compare  and  adjust  his  facts.  He  made  her 
walk  up  and  down  more  and  more  swiftly,  as  he  lost 
himself  in  the  comfort  of  his  own  talking  and  of  her 
listening,  and  he  failed  to  note  the  little  falterings 
with  which  she  expressed  her  weariness.  All  at  once 
he  halted,  and  said — 

“  Why,  you’re  out  of  breath  !  I  beg  your  pardon. 
You  should  have  stopped  me.  Let  us  sit  down.” 

He  wished  to  walk  across  the  deck  to  where  the 
seats  were,  but  she  just  perceptibly  withstood  his  mo¬ 
tion,  and  he  forbore. 


“  I  think  I  won’t  sit  down,”  she  said.  “  I  will  go 
downstairs.” 

And  she  began  withdrawing  her  hand  from  his  arm. 
He  put  his  right  hand  upon  hers,  and  wlien  it  came 
out  of  his  arm  it  remained  in  his  hand. 

“  I’m  afraid  you  won’t  walk  with  me  again,”  said 
Staniford.  “  I’ve  tired  you  shamefully.” 

“  Oh,  not  at  all !” 

“  And  you  will 
“  Yes.” 

“  Thanks.  You’re  very  amiable.” 

He  still  held  her  hand.  He  pressed  it.  The  pres¬ 
sure  was  not  returned,  but  her  hand  seemed  to  quiver 
and  throb  in  his  like  a  bird  held  there.  For  the  time 
neither  of  them  spoke,  and  it  seemed  a  long  time. 
Staniford  found  himself  carrying  her  hand  towards  his 
lips  ;  and  she  was  helplessly,  trustingly,  letting  him. 

He  dropped  her  hand,  and  said,  abruptly — 

“  Good  night.” 

“  Good  night,”  she  answered,  and  ceased  from  his 
side  like  a  ghost. 

The  next  night  but  one  Staniford  found  her  alone  in 
the  waist  of  the  ship,  and  drew  up  a  stool  beside  the 
rail  where  she  sat. 

“  We  all  enjoyed  your  singing  so  much  last  night. 
Miss  Blood.  I  think  Mr.  Hicks  plays  charmingly,  but 
I  believe  I  prefer  to  hear  your  voice  alone.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Lydia,  looking  down  demurely. 

“  It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  feel  that  you  can 
give  so  much  pleasure.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  parsing  the  palm  of  one 
hand  over  the  back  of  the  other. 

“  When  you  are  a  prima  donna  you  mustn’t  forget 
your  old  friends  of  the  Aroostook.  We  shall  all  take 
vast  pride  in  you.” 

This  was  not  a  question,  and  Lydia  answered  nothing. 
Staniford,  who  had  rather  obliged  himself  to  this  ad¬ 
vance,  with  some  dim  purpose  of  showing  that  nothing 
had  occurred  to  alienate  them  since  the  evening  of  their 
promenade,  without  having  proved  to  himself  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  this,  felt  that  he  was  growing 
angry.  It  irritated  him  to  have  her  sit  as  unmoved 
after  his  words  as  if  he  had  not  spoken,  and  he  found 
that  of  all  forms  of  rustic  uncouthness  this  was  the  most 
offensive. 

“  Miss  Blood,”  he  said,  “I  envy  you  your  gift  of 
snubbing  people.” 

Lydia  looked  at  him.  “Snubbing  people?”  she 
echoed. 

“  Yes ;  your  power  of  remaining  silent  when  you 
wish  to  put  down  some  one  who  has  been  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  impertinent.” 
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“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  she  said,  in  a  sort 
of  breathless  way. 

“  And  you  didn’t  intend  to  mark  your  displeasuie  at 
my  planning  your  future  ?” 

“  No  !  We  had  talked  of  that.  I - ’’ 

“  And  you  were  not  vexed  with  me  for  anything  ? 

I  have  been  afraid  that  I — that  you’’ - Staniford  found 

that  he  was  himself  getting  short  of  breath.  They  sat 
staring  into  each  other’s  eyes.  He  had  begun  with  the 
intention  of  mystifying  her,  but  matters  had  suddenly 
taken  another  course,  and  he  was  really  anxious  to 
know  whether  any  disagreeable  associations  with  that 
night  lingered  in  her  mind.  With  this  longing  came 
a  natural  inability  to  find  the  right  word.  “  I  was 

afraid - ”  he  repeated,  and  then  he  stopped  again. 

Clearly  he  could  not  tell  her  that  he  was  afraid  he  had 
gone  too  far  ;  but  this  was  what  he  meant.  “  You 
don’t  walk  with  me  any  more.  Miss  Blood,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  with  an  air  of  burlesque  reproach. 

“  You  haven’t  asked  me^ — since,”  she  said. 

He  felt  a  singular  value  and  significance  in  this  word 
smce.  It  showed  that  her  thoughts  had  been  running 
parallel  with  his  own  ;  it  permitted,  if  it  did  not  signify, 
that  he  should  resume  the  mood  of  that  time  where 
their  parting  had  interrupted  it.  He  enjoyed  the  fact 
to  the  utmost,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  he  wi'ihed  to 
do  what  he  was  permitted.  “  Then  I  didn’t  tire  you  ?’’ 
he  merely  asked.  He  was  not  sure,  now  he  came  to 
think  of  it,  that  he  liked  her  willingness  to  recur  to 
that  time.  He  liked  it,  but  not  quite  in  the  way  he 
would  have  liked  to  like  it. 

“  No,”  she  said. 

“  The  fact  is,”  he  went  on  aimlessly,  “  that  I  thought 
I  had  rather  abused  your  kindness.  Besides,”  he  added, 
veering  off,  “  I  was  afraid  I  should  be  an  interruption 
to  the  musical  exercises.” 

“  Oh  no,”  said  Lydia.  “  Mr.  Dunham  hasn’t  ar¬ 
ranged  anything  yet.”  Staniford  thought  this  uncandid. 
It  was  fighting  shy  of  Hicks,  who  was  the  person  in 
1  is  own  mind;  and  it  re-awakened  a  suspicion  which 
was  lurking  there.  “  Mr.  Dunham  seems  to  have  lost 
his  interest.” 

This  struck  Staniford  as  an  expression  of  pique  ;  it 
re-awakened  quite  another  suspicion.  It  was  evident 
that  she  had  really  cared  for  Dunham,  and  that  she  was 
hurt  at  the  cessation  of  his  attentions.  He  was  greatly 
minded  to  say  that  Dunham  was  a  fool,  but  he  ended  by 
saying,  with  sarcasm,  “  I  suppose  he  saw  that  he  was 
superseded  ? 

“  Mr.  Hicks  plays  well,”  said  Lydia  judicially, 
“  but  he  doesn’t  really  know  so  much  of  music  as 
Mr.  Dunham.” 


“No?”  responded  Staniford,  with  irony.  “I  will 
tell  Dunham.  No  doubt  he’s  been  suffering  the  pangs 
of  professional  jealousy.  That  must  be  the  reason  why 
he  keeps  away.” 

“  Keeps  away  ?”  asked  Lydia. 

Nonv  I’ve  made  an  ass  of  myself!”  thought  Stani¬ 
ford.  “You  said  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
interest,”  he  answered  her. 

“  Oh  I  Yes  I”  assented  Lydia.  And  then  she  re¬ 
mained  rather  distraught,  pulling  at  the  ruffling  of  her 
dress. 

“  Dunham  is  a  very  accomplished  man,”  said  Stani¬ 
ford,  finding  the  usual  satisfaction  in  pressing  his  breast 
against  the  thorn.  “  He’s  a  great  favourite  in  society. 
He’s  up  to  no  end  of  things.”  Staniford  uttered  these 
praises  in  a  curiously  bitter  tone.  “  He’s  a  capital 
talker.  Don’t  you  think  he  talks  well  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  I  suppose  I  haven’t  seen  enough 
people  to  be  a  good  judge.” 

“  Well,  you’ve  seen  enough  people  to  know  that 
he’s  very  good-looking  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  don't  think  him  good 
looking  ?” 

“  No — oh  no,  I  mean — that  is — I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  his  looks.  But  he  resembles  a  lady  who 
used  to  come  from  Boston,  summers.  I  thought  he 
must  be  her  brother.” 

“  Oh,  then  you  think  he  looks  effeminate  ?”  cried 
Staniford  with  inner  joy.  “  I  assure  you,”  he  added 
with  solemnity,  “  Dunham  is  one  of  the  manliest 
fellows  in  the  world  !” 

“Yes  ?”  said  Lydia. 

Staniford  rose.  He  was  smiling  gaily  as  he  looked 
over  the  broad  stretch  of  empty  deck,  and  down  into 
Lydia’s  eyes.  “  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  take  a  turn  now  ?’ 

“  Yes,”  she  said  promptly,  rising  and  arranging  her 
wrap  across  her  shoulders,  so  as  to  leave  her  hands 
free.  She  laid  one  hand  in  his  arm  and  gathered  her 
skirt  with  the  other,  and  they  swept  round  together  for 
the  start  and  confronted  Hicks. 

“  Oh  !”  cried  Lydia,  with  what  seemed  dismaj’,  “  I 
promised  Mr.  Hicks  to  practise  a  song  with  him.”  She 
did  not  try  to  release  her  hand  from  Staniford’s  arm, 
but  was  letting  it  linger  there  with  apparent  irreso¬ 
lution. 

Staniford  dropped  his  arm  and  let  her  hand  fall.  He 
bowed  with  icy  stiffness,  and  said,  with  a  courtesy  so 
fierce  that  Mr.  Hicks,  on  whom  he  glared  as  he  spoke, 
quailed  before  it,  “  I  yield  to  your  prior  engagement.” 

It  was  nothing  to  Staniford  that  she  should  have 
promised  Hicks  to  practise  a  song  with  him,  and  no 
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pr<x:ess  of  reasoning  could  have  made  it  otherwise. 
The  imaginary  opponent  with  whom  he  scornfully 
argued  the  matter  had  not  a  word  for  himself.  Neither 
could  the  young  girl  answer  anything  to  the  cutting 
speeches  which  he  mentally  made  her  as  he  sat  alone 
chewing  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  he  was  not  moved  by 
the  imploring  looks  which  his  fancy  painted  in  her  face, 
when  he  made  believe  that  she  had  meekly  returned  to 
offer  him  some  sort  of  reparation.  “  Why  should  she 
excuse  herself  ?”  he  asked.  It  was  he  who  ought  to 
excuse  himself  for  having  been  in  the  way.  The 
dialogue  went  on  at  length  with  every  advantage  to  the 
inventor. 

While  Staniford  walked  up  and  down,  and  scorned 
and  raged  at  the  idea  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter,  the  singing  and  Huting  came  to  a  pause  in  the 
cabin  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  turn,  which  brought 
him  to  the  head  of  the  gangway  stairs,  he  met  Lydia 
emerging.  He  stopped  and  spoke  to  her,  having 
instantly  resolved  at  sight  of  her  not  to  do  so. 

“  Have  you  come  up  for  breath  like  a  mermaid  ?” 
be  asked.  “  Not  that  I’m  sure  mermaids  do.” 

“  Oh  no,”  said  Lydia.  “  I  think  I  dropped  my 
handkerchief  where  we  were  sitting.” 

Staniford  suspected,  with  a  sudden  return  to  a 
theory  of  her  which  he  bad  already  entertained,  that  she 
had  not  done  so.  But  she  went  lightly  by  him,  where 
he  stood  stolid,  and  picked  it  up  ;  and  now  he  suspected 
that  she  had  dropped  it  there  on  purpose. 

“  You  have  come  back  to  walk  with  me  ?” 

“  No !”  said  the  girl  indignantly.  “  I  have  not  come 
back  to  walk  with  you  !”  She  waited  a  moment ;  then 
she  burst  out  with,  “  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  to 
me  ?  What  right  have  you  to  speak  to  me  so  ?  What 
have  I  done  to  make  you  think  that  I  would  come  back 
to - ”  She  stopped. 

The  fierce  vibration  in  her  voice  made  him  know 
that  her  eyes  were  burning  upon  him  and  her  lips 
trembling.  He  shrank  before  her  passion  as  a  man 
must  before  the  justly-provoked  wrath  of  a  woman,  or 
even  of  a  small  girl. 

“  I  stated  a  hope,  not  a  fact,”  he  said  in  meek  un¬ 
candour.  “  Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  have  done 
so?” 

“  I  don’t — I  don’t  understand  you,”  panted  Lydia, 
arresting  her  bolts  in  mid-course,  and  looking  con¬ 
fusedly  at  him. 

Staniford  pursued  his  guilty  advantage  ;  it  was  his 
<mly  chance. 

“  I  gave  way  to  Mr.  Hicks  when  you  had  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  me.  I  thought — you  would  have  come  back 
to  keep  your  engagement.” 


He  was  still  very  meek. 

“  Excuse  me,”  she  said  with  self-reproach  that  would 
have  melted  the  heart  of  any  one  but  a  man  who  was  in 
the  wrong,  and  was  trying  to  get  out  of  it  at  all  hazards. 
“  I  didn’t  know  what  you  meant.  I - ” 

“  If  I  had  meant  what  you  thought,”  interrupted 
Staniford  nobly,  for  he  could  now  afford  to  be  generous, 
“  I  should  have  deserved  much  more  than  you  said. 
But  I  hope  you  won’t  punish  my  awkwardness  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  walk  with  me.” 

Lydia  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment ;  then 
she  said — 

“  I  must  get  my  shawl  and  hat.” 

“  Let  me  go  !”  he  entreated. 

“  You  couldn’t  find  them,”  she  answered  as  she 
vanished  past  him. 

She  returned,  and  promptly  laid  her  hand  in  his 
proffered  arm  ;  it  was  as  if  she  were  eager  to  make  him 
amends  for  her  harshness. 

Staniford  took  her  hand  out  and  held  it  while  he 
bowed  low  towards  her. 

“  I  declare  myself  satisfied.” 

“  I  don’t  understand,”  said  Lydia  in  alarm  and  morti¬ 
fication. 

“  When  a  subject  has  been  personally  aggrieved  by 
his  sovereign,  his  honour  is  restored  if  they  merely 
cross  swords.” 

The  girl  laughed  her  delight  in  the  extravagance. 
She  must  have  been  more  or  less  than  woman  not  to 
have  found  his  flattery  delicious. 

“  But  we  are  Republicans  !”  she  said  in  evasion. 

“  To  be  sure,  we  are  Republicans.  Well,  then, 
Miss  Blood,  answer  your  free  and  equal  one  thing :  is 
it  a  case  of  conscience  ?” 

“  How  ?”  she  asked,  and  Staniford  did  not  recoil  at 
the  rusticity. 

This  how  for  what  and  the  interrogative  yes  still 
remained.  Since  their  first  walk  she  had  not  wanted  to 
know,  in  however  great  surprise  she  found  herself. 

“  Are  you  going  to  walk  with  me  because  you  had 
promised  ?” 

“  Why,  of  course,”  faltered  Lydia. 

“  That  isn’t  enough.” 

“  Not  enough  ?” 

“  Not  enough.  You  must  walk  with  me  because  you 
like  to  do  so.” 

Lydia  was  silent. 

“  Do  you  like  to  do  so  ?” 

“  I  can’t  answer  you,”  she  said,  releasing  her  hand 
from  him. 

“  It  was  not  fair  to  ask  you.  What  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  restore  the  original  status.  You  have  kept  your 
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engagement  to  walk  with  me,  and  your  conscience  is 
clear.  Now,  Miss  Blood,  may  I  have  your  company 
for  a  little  stroll  over  the  deck  of  the  Aroostook  ?” 

He  made  her  another  very  low  bow. 

“  What  must  I  say  ?”  asked  Lydia  joyously. 

“  That  depends  upon  whether  you  consent.  If  you 
consent  you  must  say,  ‘  I  shall  be  very  glad.’” 

“  And  if  I  don’t  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  can’t  put  any  such  decision  into  words.’’ 

Lydia  mused  a  moment. 

'•  I  shall  be  very  glad,”  she  said,  and  put  her  hand 
again  into  the  arm  he  offered. 

As  happens  after  such  a  passage  they  were  at  first 
silent  while  they  walked  up  and  down. 

“  If  this  fine  weather  holds,”  said  Staniford,  “  and 
you  continue  as  obliging  as  you  are  to-night,  you  can  say, 
when  people  ask  you  how  you  went  to  Europe,  that 
you  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  way.  Shall  you 
continue  so  obliging .?  Will  you  walk  with  me  every 
fine  night  ?”  pursued  Staniford. 

“  Do  you  think  I’d  better  say  so  ?”  she  asked,  with 
the  joy  still  in  her  voice. 

“  Oh,  I  can’t  decide  for  you.  I  merely  formulate 
your  decisions  after  yon  reach  them — if  they’re  favour¬ 
able.” 

“  Well,  then,  what  is  this  one  ?” 

“  Is  it  favourable  ?” 

“You  said  you  would  formulate  it.” 

She  laughed  again,  and  Staniford  started  as  one  does 
when  a  nebulous  association  crystallises  into  a  distinctly - 
remembered  fact. 

“  What  a  curious  laugh  you  have  !”  he  said.  “  It’s 
like  a  nun’s  laugh.  Once  in  France  I  lodged  near  the 
garden  of  a  convent  where  the  nuns  kept  a  girls’  school, 
and  I  used  to  hear  them  laugh.  You  never  happened 
to  be  a  nun,  Miss  Blood  ?” 

“  No,  indeed  !”  cried  Lydia,  as  if  scandalised. 

“  Oh,  I  merely  meant  in  some  previous  existence. 
Of  course  I  didn’t  suppose  there  was  a  convent  in 
South  Bradfield.”  He  felt  that  the  girl  did  not  quite 
like  the  little  slight  his  irony  cast  upon  South  Bradfield, 
or  rather  upon  her  for  never  having  been  anywhere  else. 
He  hastened  to  say,  “  I’m  sure  that  in  the  life  before 
this  you  were  of  the  South  somewhere.” 

“Yes  ?”  said  Lydia,  interested  and  pleased  again,  as 
one  must  be  in  romantic  talk  about  one’s  self.  “  Why 
do  you  think  so  ?” 

He  bent  a  little  over  towards  her  so  as  to  look  into 
the  face  she  instinctively  averted,  while  she  could  not 
help  glancing  at  him  from  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

“  You  have  the  colour  and  the  light  of  the  South,” 
he  said.  “When  you  get  to  Italy  you  will  live  in  a 


perpetual  mystification.  You  will  go  about  in  a  dream 
of  some  self  of  yours  that  was  native  there  in  other  days. 
You  will  find  yourself  retrospectively  related  to  the 
olive  faces  and  the  dark  eyes  you  meet ;  you  will  recog¬ 
nise  sisters  and  cousins  in  the  patrician  ladies  when  you 
see  their  portraits  in  the  palaces  where  you  used  to  live 
in  such  state.” 

Staniford  spiced  his  flatteries  with  open  burlesque; 
the  girl  entered  into  his  fantastic  humour. 

“  But  if  I  was  a  nun  ?”  she  asked  gaily. 

“  Oh,  I  forgot.  You  were  a  nun.  There  was  a  nun. 
in  Venice  once,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
you  lived  there,  and  a  young  English  lord  who  wae 
passing  through  the  town  was  taken  to  the  convent  to 
hear  her  sing,  for  she  was  not  only  of  ‘  an  admirable 
beauty,’  as  he  says,  but  sang  ‘  extremely  well.’  She 
sang  to  him  through  the  grating  of  the  convent,  and 
when  she  stopped  he  said,  ‘  Die  whensoever  you  will 
you  need  to  change  neither  voice  nor  face  to  be  an 
angel !’  Do  you  think — do  you  dimly  recollect  any¬ 
thing  that  makes  you  think — it  might -  Consider 

carefully  ;  the  singing  extremely  well,  and  the - ” 

He  leant  over  again  and  looked  up  into  her  face, 
which  again  she  could  not  wholly  withdraw. 

“  No,  no  !”  she  said,  still  in  his  mood. 

“  Well,  you  must  allow  it  was  a  pretty  speech.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Lydia  with  sudden  gravity,  in  which 
there  seemed  to  Staniford  a  tender  insinuation  of  re¬ 
proach,  “  he  was  laughing  at  her.” 

“  If  he  was  he  was  properly  punished.  He  went  on 
to  Rome,  and  when  he  came  back  to  Venice  the 
beautiful  nun  was  dead.  He  thought  that  his  words 
‘  seemed  fatal.’  Do  you  suppose  it  would  kill  you  mw 
to  be  jested  with  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  people  like  it  generally.” 

“Why,  Miss  Blood,  you  are  intense  !” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  that,”  said  Lydia. 

“  You  like  to  take  things  seriously.  You  can’t  bear 
to  think  that  people  are  not  the  least  in  earnest,  even 
when  they  least  seem  so.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  girl  thoughtfully,  “  perhaps  that^s 
true.  Should  you  like  to  be  made  fun  of  yourself?” 

“  I  shouldn’t  mind  it,  I  fancy,  though  it  would 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  who  made  fun  of  me.  I 
suppose  that  women  always  laugh  at  men — at  their  clum¬ 
siness,  their  want  of  tact,  the  fit  of  their  clothes.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  should  not  do  that  with  any 

In 
— 

“  You  liked  ?  Oh,  none  of  them  do  !”  cried  Stani¬ 
ford. 

“  I  w'as  not  going  to  say  that,”  faltered  the  girl. 

“  What  w'ere  you  going  to  say  ?’’ 
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She  waited  a  momeat. 

“  Yes,  I  was  going  to  say  that,”  she  assented 
with  a  sigh  of  helpless  veracity.  “  What  makes  you 
laugh  ?”  she  asked  in  distress. 

“  Something  I  like.  I’m  different  from  you  :  I  laugh 
at  what  I  like ;  I  like  your  truthfulness — it’s  charming.” 

“  I  didn’t  know  that  truth  need  be  charming.” 

“  It  had  better  be,  in  women,  if  it’s  to  keep  even  with 
the  other  thing.”  Lydia  seemed  shocked ;  she  made  a 
faint,  involuntary  motion  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but 
he  closed  his  arm  upon  it.  “  Don’t  condemn  me  for 
thinking  that  fibbing  is  charming.  I  shouldn’t  like  it 
at  all  in  yon.  Should  you  in  me 

“  I  shouldn’t  in  any  one,”  said  Lydia. 

“  Then  what  is  it  you  dislike  in  me  ?”  he  suddenly 
demanded. 

“  I  didn’t  say  that  I  disliked  anything  in  you.” 

“  But  you  have  made  fun  of  something  in  me  ?” 

“  No,  no !” 

“  Then  it  wasn’t  the  stirring  of  a  guilty  conscience 
when  you  asked  me  whether  I  should  like  to  be  made 
fun  of  ?  I  took  it  for  granted  you’d  been  doing  it.” 

"  You  are  very  suspicious.” 

“  Yes  ?  And  what  else  ?” 

“  Oh,  you  like  to  know  just  what  every  one  thinks 
and  feels.” 

“  Go  on !”  cried  Staniford.  “  Analyse  me,  formulate 
me !” 

“That’s  all.” 

“  All  I  come  to  ?” 

“  All  I  have  to  say.” 

“That’s  very  little.  Now  I’ll  begin  on  you.  You 
don’t  care  what  people  think  or  feel.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  I  care  too  much.” 

“  Do  you  care  what  I  think  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  I  think  you’re  too  unsuspicious.” 

“  Ought  I  to  suspect  somebody  ?”  she  asked  lightly. 

“  Oh,  that’s  the  way  with  all  your  sex.  One  asks 
you  to  be  suspicious,  and  you  ask  whom  you  shall 
suspect.  You  can  do  nothing  in  the  abstract.  I  should 
like  to  be  suspicious  for  you.  Will  you  let  me  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like  to  be.” 

“Thanks.  I  shall  be  terribly  vigilant — a  perfect 
dragon.  And  you  really  invest  me  with  authority  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  That’s  charming.”  Staniford  drew  a  long  breath. 
After  a  space  of  musintr,  he  said,  “  I  thought  I  should 
be  able  to  begin  by  attacking  some  one  else,  but  I  must 
commence  at  home,  and  denounce  myself  as  quite  un¬ 
worthy  of  walking  to  and  fro  and  talking  nonsense  to 
you.  You  must  beware  of  me,  Miss  Blood.” 


“  Why  ?”  asked  the  girl. 

“  I  am  very  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced,  and  I 
shouldn’t  be  able  to  do  justice  to  any  one  I  disliked.” 

“  I  think  that’s  the  trouble  with  all  of  us,”  said 
Lydia. 

“  Oh,  but  only  in  degree.  I  should  not  allow,  if  I 
could  help  it,  a  man  whom  I  thought  shabby,  and  coarse 
at  heart,  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  any  one  I  valued — 
to  my  sister,  for  instance.  It  would  shock  me  to  see 
her  have  any  taste  in  common  with  such  a  man,  or 
amused  by  him.  Don’t  you  understand  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lydia. 

It  seemed  to  him,  as  if  by  some  infinitely  subtle  and 
unconscious  alfinition,  she  relaxed  towards  him  as  they 
walked.  This  was  incomparably  sweet  and  charming 
to  Staniford — too  sweet  as  recognition  of  his  protecting 
friendship  to  be  questioned  as  anything  else.  He  felt 
sure  that  she  had  taken  his  meaning,  and  he  rested  con¬ 
tent  from  all  further  trouble  in  regard  to  what  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  express.  Her  tacit  confidence 
touched  a  kindred  spring  in  him,  and  he  began  to  talk 
to  her  of  himself :  not  of  his  character  or  opinions — 
they  had  already  gone  over  them — but  of  his  past  life  and 
his  future.  Their  strangeness  to  her  gave  certain  well- 
worn  topics  novelty,  and  the  familiar  project  of  a  pas¬ 
toral  career  in  the  far  West  invested  itself  with  a  colour 
of  romance  which  it  had  not  worn  before.  She  tried 
to  remember,  at  his  urgence,  something  about  her  child¬ 
hood  in  California ;  and  she  told  him  a  great  deal  more 
about  South  Bradfield.  She  described  its  chatacters 
and  customs,  and,  from  no  vantage-ground  or  stand¬ 
point  but  her  native  feeling  of  their  oddity,  made  him 
see  them  as  one  might  whose  life  had  not  been  passed 
among  them.  Then  they  began  to  compare  their  own 
traits,  and  amused  themselves  to  find  how  many  they 
had  in  common.  Staniford  related  a  singular  experience 
of  his  on  a  former  voyage  to  Europe,  when  he  dreamed 
of  a  collision,  and  woke  to  hear  a  great  trampling'  and 
uproar  on  deck,  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  have 
been  caused  by  their  bare  escape  from  running  into  an 
iceberg.  She  said  that  she  had  had  strange  dreams  too, 
but  mostly  when  she  was  a  little  girl ;  once  she  had  had 
a  presentiment  that  troubled  her,  but  it  did  nvt  come 
true.  They  both  said  they  did  not  believe  in  such 
things,  and  agreed  that  it  was  only  people’s  love  of 
mystery  that  kept  them  noticed.  He  permitted  himself 
to  help  her,  with  his  disengaged  hand,  to  draw  her 
shawl  closer  about  the  shoulder  that  was  away  from  ' 
him.  He  gave  the  action  a  philosophical  and  impersonal  | 
character  by  saying  immediately  afterwards,  “The  sea  | 
is  really  the  only  mystery  left  us,  and  that  will  never  be  j| 
explored.  They  circumnavigate  the  whole  globe” —  ! 
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here  he  put  the  gathered  shawl  into  the  fingers  which 
she  stretched  through  his  arm  to  take  it,  and  she  said, 
“Oh,  thank  you  ! — but  they  don’t  describe  the  sea. 
War  and  plague  and  famine  submit  to  the  ameliorations 
of  science” — his  mind  wandered  ;  he  hardly  knew  what 
he  was  saying — “  but  the  one  inexorable  calamity — the 
same  now  as  when  the  first  sail  was  spread — is  a  ship¬ 
wreck.” 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  with  a  deep  inspiration. 

And  now  they  walked  back  and  forth  in  silence 
broken  only  by  a  casual  word  or  desultory  phrase.  Once 
Staniford  had  thought  the  conditions  of  these  prome¬ 
nades  perilously  suggestive  of  flirtation ;  another  time 
he  had  blamed  himself  for  not  thinking  of  this  ;  now 
he  neither  thought  nor  blamed  himself  for  not  thinking. 
The  fact  justified  itself,  as  if  it  had  been  the  one 
perfectly  right  and  wise  thing  in  a  world  where  all  else 
might  be  questioned. 

“  Isn’t  it  pretty  late  ?”  she  asked  at  last. 

“  If  you’re  tired  we’ll  sit  down,”  he  said. 

“  What  time  is  it  ?”  she  persisted. 

“  Must  I  look  ?”  he  pleaded.  He  took  out  his  watch 
and  sprang  the  case  open.  “  Look  !”  he  said.  “  I 
sacrifice  myself  on  the  altar  of  truth.”  They  bent  their 
heads  low  together  over  the  watch  it  was  not  easy  to 
make  out  the  time.  “  It’s  nine  o’clock,”  said  Staniford. 

“  It  can’t  be ;  it  was  half-past  when  I  came  up,” 
answered  Lydia. 

“  One  hand’s  at  twelve  and  the  other  at  nine,”  he 
said  conclusively. 

“Oh,  then  it’s  a  quarter  to  twelve.”  She  caught 
away  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  fled  to  the  gangway. 
“  I  didn’t  dream  it  was  so  late.” 


The  pleasure  which  her  confession  brought  to  his 
face  faded  at  sight  of  Hicks,  who  was  turning  the  last 
pages  of  a  novel  by  the  cabin  lamp,  as  he  followed 
Lydia  in.  It  was  the  book  that  Staniford  had  given 
her. 

“  Hullo !”  said  Hicks,  with  companionable  ease, 
looking  up  at  her.  “  Been  having  quite  a  tramp.” 

She  did  not  seem  troubled  by  the  familiarity  of  an 
address  that  incensed  Staniford  almost  to  the  point  of 
taking  Hicks  from  his  seat  and  tossing  him  to  the  other 
end  of  the  cabin. 

“  Oh,  you’ve  finished  my  book,”  she  said.  “  You 
must  tell  me  how  you  like  it  to-morrow.” 

“  I  doubt  it,”  said  Hicks.  “  I’m  going  to  be  sea-sick 
to-morrow.  The  captain’s  been  shaking  his  head  over 
the  barometer  and  powwowing  with  the  first  officer. 
Something’s  up,  and  I  guess  it’s  a  gale.  Good-bye ;  I 
shan’t  see  you  again  for  a  week  or  so.” 

He  nodded  jocosely  to  Lydia,  and  dropped  his  eyes 
again  to  his  book,  ignoring  Stamford’s  presence.  The 
latter  stood  a  moment  breathing  quick ;  then  he  con¬ 
trolled  himself  and  went  into  his  room.  His  coming 
roused  Dunham,  who  looked  up  from  his  pillow. 

“  What  time  is  it  ?’’  he  asked  stupidly. 

“  Twelve,”  said  Staniford. 

“  Had  a  pleasant  walk  ?” 

“  If  you  still  think,”  said  Staniford  savagely,  “  that 
she’s  painfully  interested  in  you,  you  can  make  your 
mind  easy.  She  doesn’t  care  for  either  of  us.’’ 

“  Either  of  us  ?”  echoed  Dunham. 

He  roused  himself. 

“  Oh,  go  to  sleep  ;  go  to  sleep  !”  cried  Staniford. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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A  BASKET  OF  BABIES. 

{^See  Front  Page.) 


DREARY  place  would  be  this  earth 
Were  there  no  little  people  in  it ; 
The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mirth 
Were  there  no  children  to  begin  it. 

No  little  forms  like  buds  to  grow 

And  make  the  admiring  heart  surrender. 
No  little  hands  on  breast  and  brow 

To  keep  the  thrilling  love-chords  tender. 


The  sterner  souls  would  grow  more  stern. 
Unfeeling  nature  more  inhuman  ; 

And  man  to  stoic  coldness  turn. 

And  woman  would  be  less  than  woman. 

Life’s  song  indeed  would  lose  its  charm 
Were  there  no  babies  to  begin  it ; 

A  doleful  place  the  world  would  be 
Were  there  no  little  people  in  it. 

J.  G.  Whittier. 
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XIV. — HARRIET  MARTINEAU  {concluded). 


T  the  age  of  thirty  Harriet  Marti- 
neau  had  found  her  work .  It  pressed 
much  upon  her  that  she  decided 
London,  and  she  took 
®  lodgings  at  a  tailor’s  shop  in  Con- 
duit-street.  The  lodgings  were  up  two 
pair  of  stairs,  and  she  arrived  at  them  on 
a  dark  foggy  November  morning.  Bat  the 
.  fog  had  cleared  away  from  her  life,  and  the 
tide  of  success  was  flowing  in  full  and  strong. 
She  made  her  coflee  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
wrote  till  two.  She  first  made  a  skeleton  plan 
of  her  whole  course,  and  divided  it  into  four 
‘  — Production,  Distribution,  Exchange,  and 

Consumption  ;  then  she  embodied  each  leading  principle 
into  a  character.  If  the  scene  was  foreign  she  sent  to 
the  library  for  books  of  travel,  then  she  reduced  her 
materials  into  chapters.  After  that  the  rest  was  easy, 
and  the  story  went  off  like  a  letter.  She  wrote  twelve 
pages  a  day.  Whoever  takes  up  these  tales  now  is 
filled  first  with  intense  disappointment,  and  then  with 
utter  amazement  at  their  success.  They  are  dry  and 
heavy ;  the  descriptions  are  sometimes  good,  but  the 
people  resemble  wooden  blocks  on  which  clothes  are 
fitted  at  drapers’  shops.  They  have  no  life,  no  indivi¬ 
duality  about  them.  They  seem  as  if  they  were  pinned 
and  tacked  together. 

In  the  first  tale,  “  Life  in  the  Wilds,”  a  small  body 
of  South  African  settlers  are  stripped  of  their  all  by 
savages,  and  are  left  without  even  a  hatchet  or  a  nail  — 
left  with  nothing  but  their  clothes,  the  seeds  in  the 
ground,  and  their  wits.  From  this  we  learn  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  wealth  and  the  division  of  labour;  dull  con¬ 
versations  press  the  story  down  and  make  it  almost 
unbearable.  In  “  Ella  of  Garveloch”  the  scene  is  laid 
on  a  Scotch  island ;  here  we  see  how  rent  increases 
with  the  value  of  the  land.  In  “  Weal  and  Woe  in 
Garveloch”  the  question  of  over-population  is  touched, 
too  many  children  are  shown  to  be  a  positive  evil,  and 
Ella  herself,  instead  of  talking  like  a  Scotch  peasant, 
delivers  long  speeches  full  of  Malthusian  philosophy 
about  the  horrors  of  large  families.  Miss  Martineau 
says  she  wrote  this  tale  with  the  perspiration  streaming 
down  her  face.  She  was  quizzed  in  the  Times  by 
Moore  for  it,  and  ridiculed  in  the  Quarterly  by  Lock¬ 
hart,  who  found  out  many  errors  in  her  system  though 
she  could  not  see  them  herself,  for  she  was  so  certain 


that  she  was  right  that  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  she 
could  be  wrong.  She  had  a  power  of  describing 
countries  which  she  had  never  seen ;  by  a  few  hints 
gathered  from  books  she  conjured  up  a  very  successful 
idea  of  a  foreign  land.  This  is  especially  seen  in  “  The 
Charmed  Sea,”  in  which  Siberia  plays  a  part.  The  object 
of  this  tale  is  to  show  the  origin  of  currency  in  place 
of  barter.  “  The  Siberian  market,”  says  Lockhart,  “  was 
carried  on  briskly  for  a  whole  day  on ^ve  mouse-skins  ! 
These  being  carried  off  by  the  cat  or  by  a  travelling  fur- 
trader,  the  colonists  have  recourse  to  a  new  kind  of 
money,  consisting  of  mammoth-bones.  “  Berkeley 
the  Banker”  is  a  tale  in  which  some  of  Miss  Marti- 
neau’s  troubles  are  brought  in  ;  there  is  really  a  powerful 
bit  when  Hester,  the  innocent  wife,  is  sent  out  to  pass 
forged  notes  without  knowing  them  to  be  such.  Her 
dismay  at  the  discovery,  combined  with  her  affection  for 
her  husband,  might  be  worked  up  into  a  tragedy.  But 
tragedy  had  no  part  in  Miss  Martineau’s  plan,  neither 
had  wit  or  humour  ;  in  them  she  was  singularly  defi- 
cienr.  Smuggling  was  dealt  with  in  “  The  Loom  and 
the  Lugger.”  Not  knowing  whether  there  was  a  light¬ 
house  at  Beachy  Head,  she  set  off  with  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  farmer  whose  daughters  proposed  a  walk 
to  the  Head  before  dark.  Carrying  a  new  loaf  and 
a  bottle  of  beer,  they  set  off,  and  the  Indefatigable 
authoress  learned  “  all  about”  the  doings  of  smugglers. 
Then  she  flew  off  to  Pevensey  Castle  and  back  to 
London  in  the  coach,  writing  on  her  knees  to  avoid 
jolting.  Thus  fourteen  notes  had  to  be  written  before 

she  hurried  off  to  dine  with  Lady  S - .  Her  mother 

and  aunt  had  joined  her,  and  a  house  had  been  taken  at 
Fludyer-street,  Westminster.  Visitors  poured  in,  and 
floods  of  invitations,  blue-books,  and  suggestions. 
Sydney  Smith  said  that  she  might  have  managed  the 
business  of  calling  by  sending  round  an  inferior  authoress 
in  a  carriage  to  drop  the  cards  ! 

When  she  had  finished  one  series  of  Tales  she  began 
another — “  Illustrations  of  Taxation.”  It  seems  amazing 
to  hear  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Excise  Committee  sent 
to  say  that  he  would  be  obliged  by  her  suggestions,  and 
Mr.  Wickham,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  mischief  of 
the  duty  on  starch,  cried  out  when  he  met  her  in  the 
street,  “  Oh  !  Miss  Martineau,  starch,  starch  !”  But 
she  had  found  her  subject  and  stuck  to  it — “  Green 
glass  bottles,  soap  and  sweets  !’’  She  is  veiy  happy  in 
her  titles.  “  The  Farrers  of  Budge  Row,’’  though  it 
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is  a  dull  story  about  annuities,  piques  one’s  curiosity 
strangely,  and  the  names  of  some  of  her  chapters — 
“  Midsummer  Moonlight,”  “  Pasters  and  Feasters,’* 
“  A  Harvest  Eve,”  “  Nothing  but  a  Voice,”  are 
striking  and  attractive. 

The  Queen,  then  Princess  Victoria,  was  a  great 
admirer  of  “  Ella  of  Garveloch,”  and  ran  to  her 
mother  with  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump  to  show  the 
advertisement  of  the  Taxation  Series.  In  1834  it  was 
finished,  and  Harriet  went  into  St.  James’s  Park  for  the 
first  thoroughly  holiday  walk  she  had  taken  for  two 
years  and  a-half.  It  felt  very  like  flying ;  the  grass 
under  foot,  the  sky  overhead,  the  trees  around,  were 
wholly  different  from  what  they  had  appeared  before. 
The  circulation  of  the  series  had  reached  ten  thousand 
in  England,  and  she  had  received  a  little  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds  for  the  whole  work.  But  she  had  got 
popularity  and  a  hearing.  One  gentleman  who  took 
up  “  Demerara”  before  dinner  could  not  lay  it  down 
till  it  was  finished,  and  the  little  books  were  on  every 
one’s  table,  and  the  talk  of  the  town. 

I  Miss  Martineau  now  resolved  on  a  visit  to  America, 
and  left  Liverpool  for  New  York  early  in  August,  1834. 
In  America  she  was  feted,  caressed,  almost  worshipped 
by  the  anti-slavery  party ;  they  prostrated  themselves 
in  the  dust  before  her.  Sonnets  were  written  to  her 
ear-trumpet,  six  carriages  were  offered  at  Charleston  for 
her  use,  and  cambric  handkerchiefs  were  worked  with 
y  emblems  of  her  character  and  fame !  Her  former 
*  plainness  no  longer  existed.  She  had  a  face  of  simple, 
j  cheerful  strength,  with  light  and  sweetness  in  the  play 
I  of  feature,  and  eyes  steadily  alert,  as  if  they  were 
seeking  something.  A  certain  Mr.  Loiing  asked  his 
Caroline  if  she  was  not  jealous  of  his  growing  too  fond 
of  Harriet  Martineau  ;  his  glorious  wife  answered,  “  O 
no,  take  all  the  comfort  you  can  out  of  her.”  When 
!  she  ran  the  risk  of  being  lynched  at  an  Abolitionist 

1  meeting,  and  actually  spoke  at  it,  the  adulation  knew  no 

bounds. 

Back  again  in  England,  her  arrival  was  announced  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  no  fewer  than  three  pub¬ 
lishers  competed  for  the  honour  of  bringing  out  her 
travels.  Two  of  them  ran  against  one  another  on  the 
stairs,  and  finally  Mr.  Saunders  carried  off  the  prize  for 
“  Society  in  America*’  was  followed  by  a  work 
of  a  lighter  kind,  “Retrospect  of  Western  Travel.” 
In  1837  an  Economical  Magazine  was  contemplated, 
and  Miss  Martineau  was  to  be  editor  of  it,  but  her 
brother  James  was  against  the  plan,  and  she  gave  it  up, 
and  was  at  liberty  to  think  of  her  novel  of  “  Deerbrook.” 
This  book  is  certainly  her  masterpiece.  She  admired 
Miss  Austen,  and  it  has  something  of  Miss  Austen’s 


style,  though  with  a  power  and  originality  all  its  own. 
It  deals  with  middle-class  society ;  she  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  “  silver  fork”  school ;  the  hero, 
Edward  Hope,  is  a  village  doctor,  and  the  Miss 
Ibbotsons  are  young  ladies  from  Birmingham.  The 
story  opens  when  their  cousins,  the  Greys,  are  expect¬ 
ing  them  on  a  visit  to  the  country  village  of  Deerbrook. 
Dr.  Hope  falls  in  love  with  Margaret,  the  second  sister, 
while  Hester,  the  elder  and  prettier,  is  smitten  with 
him.  .He  is  told  of  her  liking,  and  considers  himself 
bound  to  marry  her.  After  the  marriage  Margaret 
lives  with  the  Hopes,  and  the  struggles  of  the  doctor 
against  his  affection,  Margaret’s  love  for  Mr.  Enderby, 
and  Hester’s  uncomfortable  temper  are  capitally  told. 
At  last  victory  comes.  Dr.  Hope  conquers  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  Margaret,  and  she,  in  spite  of  a  village  mischief- 
maker,  is  married  to  Philip  Enderby.  Everything  in 
“  Deerbrook’’  is  good  ;  it  is  thoroughly  interesting  and 
true  to  life,  and  full  of  noble  sayings.  For  instance — 

“  I  believe  half  the  misery  in  our  lives  is  owing  to  straining  after 
happiness.  What  have  we  to  do  ?  To  rest  the  care  of  each  others 
happiness  upon  Him  whose  care  it  is;  to  he  ready  to  do  without  it, 
as  we  would  hold  ourselves  ready  to  do  without  this  or  that  comfort 
or  supposed  means  of  happiness.  Depend  upon  it,  this  happiness  is 
too  subtle  and  divine  a  thing  for  our  management.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to  enjoy  it  when  it  comes.  Men  say  of  it, 
‘  Lo !  it  is  here,’  but  never  has  man  laid  hold  of  it  with  a  voluntary 
grasp.”  “  If  the  temper  of  the  hour  is  right,  nothing  is  wrong.” 

Charlotte  Bronte  might  well  say  that  in  reading 
“  Deerbrook”  she  tasted  a  new  and  keen  pleasure  and 
experienced  a  genuine  benefit.  While  engaged  on 
“  Deerbrook”  Miss  Martineau  also  wrote  the  little 
manuals  called  “  Guides  to  Service,”  and  witnessed  the 
Queen’s  coronation.  Dressed  in  pearls,  blond,  and 
crape,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  she  went  to 
Westminster,  took  her  seat  in  the  gallery,  and  watched 
the  wonderful  sight  of  peers  and  peeresses  in  their 
robes,  and  Prince  Esterhazy  in  his  diamonds.  She 
admits  that  the  homage  of  the  peers,  the  self-coronet- 
ing  of  the  peeresses,  and  the  acclamation  when  the 
Q^een  was  crowned  were  very  animated,  but  she  does 
not  forget  to  observe  the  old  hags  with  their  dyed  or 
false  hair,  and  their  necks  and  arms  so  brown  that  they 
made  her  sick.  She  had  little  enthusiasm,  and  calls  the 
festival  a  highly  barbaric  one.  After  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle,  she 
went  to  the  Lake  district,  to  Scotland,  and  then  abroad. 
Walking  up  a  hill  in  Germany,  one  of  her  companions 
observed  that  she  was  on  the  brink  of  a  terrible 
illness.  So  it  turned  out.  She  was  brought  home  by 
the  shortest  way  and  was  laid  on  a  sick  bed,  first  at 
Newcastle,  and  then  at  Tynemouth,  for  six  long 
years. 

“  Deerbrook”  had  come  out  in  the  spring  of  ’39,  and 
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she  now  began  “The  Hour  and  the  Man.”  Miss 
Nightingale  thinks  it  the  finest  historical  romance  in  the 
language ;  bat  few  will  agree  with  her.  It  is  vastly 
inferior  to  “Deerbrook”  in  life  and  interest.  Miss 
Martineau  had  not  enough  imagination  to  create  an 
historical  romance,  though  her  hero  was  Toussaint 
I’Ouverture.  Her  children’s  books — “  The  Settlers  at 
Home,”  “  Feats  on  the  Fjord,”  and  “  The  Crofton 
Boys” — were  all  written  from  the  sick-bed  at  Tyne¬ 
mouth,  and  have  found  great  favour  with  the  child- 
world.  “  life  in  the  Sick-room”  was  written  faster 
than  any  of  her  books.  To  use  her  own  words,  “  It 
went  off  like  sleep.  I  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  act, 
so  strong  was  the  need  to  speak.”  About  this  time 
she  had  the  honour  of  refusing  a  p>ension ;  it  was  a 
time  of  public  adversity,  and  she  preferred  sharing  the 
poverty  of  the  many  to  be  helped  out  of  the  public 
purse.  A  subscription  was,  however,  raised  for  her,  and 
brought  in  £l,/\oo.  Comforts  fiowed  in  from  all  sides, 
and  Sydney  Smith  said  that  every  one  who  sent  her 
game,  fruit,  or  fiowers  was  sure  of  heaven,  provided 
,  they  punctually  paid  the  dues  of  the  Church  of  England. 
She  was  at  length  advised  to  try  mesmerism,  and  the 
consequence  was — a  perfect  cure !  A  year  after  she 
had  been  lying  a  helpless  sufferer  on  the  sick-bed  she 
was  walking  out  in  a  snowstorm  looking  out  for  lodgings 
at  the  Lakes.  Her  mother  had  settled  with  her  children 
at  Liverpool,  and  she  was  free.  Seeing  a  rocky  knoll 
with  a  charming  view,  she  bought  it  for  five  pounds, 
and  began  to  build  a  house  on  her  own  plan.  It  was 
built  of  dark  grey  Westmoreland  stone,  with  large  bay- 
vnndows,  gables,  and  clustering  chimneys.  It  was  soon 
covered  with  ivy,  roses,  and  passion-flowers,  and  the 
porch  a  bower  of  honeysuckles.  Her  “  farm  of  two 
acres”  was  flanked  by  an  oak  copse  and  inclosed  by  a 
fence  of  larchwood  entangled  with  rose-bushes.  Farther 
down  was  the  farm-servants’  cottage  and  the  little  root- 
house  with  its  young  pine-trees  and  pollard  willows. 
The  village  of  Ambleside  was  below,  beyond  the  church 
spire  rose  the  Furness  Fells,  and  through  the  branches 
of  an  oak-tree  a  gleam  of  Lake  Windermere  was  seen. 
“The  Knoll”  was  a  perfect  poem — sunny  within 
and  without.  The  costly  sun-dial,  the  gift  of  a  friend, 
was  made  of  grey  granite  in  the  shape  of  a  Gothic  font ; 
it  caught  the  eye  like  a  gleaming  spark.  The  motto, 
“  Light,  come  visit  me,”  was  Harriet  Martineau’s 
own.  She  was  now  forty-five,  and  considered  herself 
settled  amongst  the  rushing  of  mountain  streams  and  the 
soothing  sough  of  the  wind  in  the  valley  of  the  Rothay. 
But  on  a  visit  to  Liverpool  to  her  friends,  the  Yates’s, 
they  proposed  a  tour  to  the  East,  Mr.  Yates  finding 
the  piastres.  So  the  parties  set  out  for  the  Nile  and 


Egypt — to  Judea  and  Hebron.  The  result  was  a  bulky 
volume  on  “  Eastern  Life.”  Miss  Martineau’s  “  Forest 
and  Game  Law”  had  been  a  failure,  and  she  took 
special  pains  with  “  Eastern  Life.”  When  she  came 
home  she  began  to  give  lectures  on  her  travels  at  Amble¬ 
side,  first  to  the  school-children,  then  her  audience 
extended  to  the  workpeople  about,  but  no  gentry  were 
admitted.  She  lectured  on  sanitary  subjects,  on  the 
history  of  England  and  America,  and  instituted  a 
building  society.  Her  next  book  was  a  “  History  of 
the  Peace,”  which  took  her  a  whole  year  of  industry.  I 
She  rose  at  six  and  took  a  walk,  returning  to  her 
solitary  breakfast  at  half-past  seven.  Her  household 
affairs,  indoors  and  out,  were  settled  by  half-past  eight, 
and  she  worked  on  till  two.  Among  her  visitors  was 
Charlotte  Bronte,  who  says,  “  She  is  a  great  and  good 
woman — not  without  peculiarities.  She  is  both  hard 
and  warm-hearted,  abrupt  and  affectionate.  I  believe  she  ; 
almost  rules  Ambleside.  Her  house  is  very  pleasant 
both  within  and  without,  arranged  with  neatness  and 
comfort.  Her  visitors  enjoy  the  most  perfect  liberty. 

I  pass  the  morning  in  her  drawing-room,  she  in  her  I 
study.  We  meet  at  two,  talk  and  walk  till  five.”  Here  I 
is  another  view  of  her  from  Hawthorne’s  “  Note-  I 
Book:”—  Ij 

“I  saw  Miss  Martineau,”  he  says,  “a  few  weeks  since.  Slie  is  a 
large,  robust,  elderly  woman,  but  withal  bas  so  kind,  cheerful,  and 
intelligent  a  face  that  she  is  pleasanter  to  look  at  than  most 
beauties.  Her  hair  is  of  a  decided  grey,  and  she  does  not  shrink 
from  calling  herself  old.  She  is  the  most  continual  talker  I  ever 
heard ;  it  is  really  like  the  babbling  of  a  brook,  and  very  lively  and 
sensible  too.  All  the  while  she  talks  she  moves  the  bowl  of  her  ear- 
trumpet  from  one  to  another  so  that  it  becomes  quite  an  organ 
of  intelligence  and  sympathy  between  you  and  herself.  It  seems 
like  the  autennm  of  some  insects ;  if  you  have  any  remark  to  make  | 
you  drop  it  in.  All  her  talk  was  about  herself  and  her  affairs ;  but  it 
did  not  seem  like  egotism,  because  it  was  so  cheerful  and  free  from 
morbidness.” 

Ever  since  her  cure  by  mesmerism  her  religious 
beliefs  (such  as  they  were)  had  been  undergoing  a 
change,  further  developed  by  her  friendship  with  Mr.  | 
Atkinson,  a  would-be  philosopher  for  whom  she  had  ; 
an  unquestioning  admiration.  Between  them  they 
wrote  “  Letters  on  Man’s  Development,”  sometimes 
called  the  H.  M.  Letters,  in  which  their  confession  of 
faith,  or  rather  unfaith,  is  fully  given  to  the  world.  It 
is  a  lamentable  fact  that  Harriet  Martineau’s  strong 
mind  should  have  been  so  darkened  by  this  shallow 
thinker,  who,  as  Miss  Brontii  says,  “  serenely  denies  us 
our  hope  in  immortality,  and  quietly  blots  from  man 
future  heaven  and  the  life  to  come.”  This  chapter  of  [ 
Harriet  Martineau’s  life,  though  she  looked  upon  it  | 
with  complacence,  seems  to  us  terrible.  Her 
brother  James  wrote,  “Nothing  in  literary  history  is  more  i 
melancholy  than  that  Harriet  Martineau  should  be 
prostrated  at  the  feet  of  such  a  master,  should  lay  down 
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at  his  bidding  her  early  faith  in  moral  obligation,  in  the 
living  God,  in  the  immortal  sanctities.”  Yet,  marvellous 
to  relate,  she  was  serenely  satisfied  that  she  was  right* 
His  next  work  was  to  translate  the  French  philosopher 
Comte’s  book  on  Positive  Philosophy — a  herculean  task, 
as  she  had  to  condense  most  part  of  it.  The  execution 
of  it  was  excellent,  but  it  added  another  stone  to  the 
denial  of  her  faith.  Then  came  her  connection  with 
the  Daily  Ne^vs.  She  wrote  for  this  paper  above 
sixteen  hundred  leading  articles,  at  the  rate,  sometimes^ 
of  six  a  week,  and  there  was  something  remarkable  in 
the  “  patness,”  clearness,  and  decision  of  her  papers. 
She  did  men’s  work  better  than  most  men  could  have 
done  it.  In  1851,  being  asked  to  write  stories  for 
Household  Words,  she  proposed  instead  to  try  her  hand 
at  describing  some  of  the  Birmingham  manufactures. 
Here  again  her  peculiar  happiness  in  the  choice  of 
titles  was  seen.  The  paper  on  electrc-plating  was 
called  “  Magic  Troughs  at  Birmingham” — the  papier- 
mache  works  was  “  Flower  Shows  at  a  Birmingham 
Hothouse” — the  fiour-mills  “  The  Miller  and  his 
Men” — Coventry  ribbons  “  Rainbow-making’’ — the 
slate  works  at  Valentia,  “  Hope  with  a  Slate  Anchor.’’ 
These  articles  were  all  reprinted.  In  1854 


repeated  attacks  of  illness,  but  during  a  stay  at  Upper 
Norwood  she  wrote  frequent  articles  for  the  Westmin^ 
ster  Review,  and  gave  herself  little  rest.  She  had 
constant  sinking  fits,  and  thought  she  might  die  in 
the  night,  so  she  sent  for  her  executor,  made  her  will, 
and  prepared  to  die.  “  I  find  death  in  prospect,”  she 
said,  “  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.”  To  her  it  was 
nothing  but  extinction.  Then  she  wrote  her  autobio¬ 
graphy,  and  waited  still  for  death  ;  but  it  did  not  come 
for  twenty  years.  She  died  in  the  summer  sunset  of 
her  Ambleside  house  on  the  27th  June,  1876.  Her 
biographer,  Mrs.  Chapman,  has  done  her  best  to  make 
her  ridiculous  ;  she  compares  her  to  Joan  of  Arc,  to 
Deborah,  who  sat  under  a  palm-tree  for  forty  years 
judging  Israel ;  and  informs  us  that  her  initials,  H.  M., 
stood  with  the  Abolitionist  party  for  Her  Majesty  ! 
Harriet  Martineau  was,  in  fact,  a  woman  with  a  strong 
mind,  a  clear  brain,  great  personal  influence,  and  much 
nobility  of  character.  When  we  think  of  her  we  try 
to  forget  the  disciple  of  Mr.  Atkinson  and  the  translator 
of  Comte ;  we  wish  only  to  remember  her  as  the  useful 
practical  writer,  full  of  kindly  common  sense,  and  as 
the  author  of  “  Deerbrook,”  a  book  of  which  any  one 
might  well  be  proud. 


its  aiiit  its  Jrsfits. 


he  late  dull  ungenial  season  has,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  contributed  very 
little  either  to  the  pleasure  or 
the  profit  of  bee-keeping.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  anxiety  with  most 
^ of  us  to  keep  our  poor  bees  alive,  and 
we  may  be  well  content  to  give  them  all 
the  honey  they  may  have  collected,  and 
to  forego  all  profit  ourselves,  if  only  we 
can  preserve  them  in  health  and  comfort 
’aR  during  the  coming  winter  for  better  times 
next  year,  when  we  may  expect  them  amply 
to  repay  all  our  anxiety  and  care.  Some  time  ago, 
under  the  above  title,  a  series  of  articles  upon  bee¬ 
keeping  appeared  in  this  Journal,  and  the  subject  was 
one  which,  from  the  correspondence  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  seemed  to  attract  much  attention.  We  revert  to 
it  on  the  present  occasion,  thinking  it  very  desirable  to 
call  attention  to  this  branch  of  domestic  industry  from 
time  to  time. 

Bee-keeping  is  a  science  in  the  same  way  as  all 
stcck-keeping  is  a  science,  and  a  very  important  science 


it  is  when  we  consider  the  very  large  sums  of  money 
paid  by  us  for  imported  honey  every  year,  all  which 
might  easily  be  added  to  the  savings  of  our  own  people 
if  only  they  would  be  induced  to  attend  to  bee-keeping 
more  than  they  do.  Seasons  of  comparative  failure 
like  the  present  will  undoubtedly  occur ;  but  these 
drawbacks  should  not  make  us  take  less  interest  in  this 
particular  industry,  but  stimulate  us  to  do  all  we  can  to 
improve  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  with  the 
old  cruel  and  ruinous  plan  of  destroying  bees  in  order 
to  obtain  for  our  own  use  whatever  honey  they  may 
have  collected  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever ;  our 
remarks  apply  only  to  the  humane  systems  of  bee 
management.  The  intention  of  the  present  article  is 
to  give  our  readers  some  few  hints  upon  the  best 
situation  for  an  apiary,  and  also  a  concise  and  practical 
calendar  of  monthly  work  in  connection  with  an  apiary 
managed  on  the  humane  system.  Though  some  situa¬ 
tions  are  decidedly  better  than  others,  there  are  few 
places  in  which  bees  may  not  be  kept  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success.  Neither  the  margin  of  a  large 
lake  or  river  nor  proximity  to  the  sea  is  desirable,. 
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unless  adequate  shelter  be  provided.  Wherever 
there  is  a  large  expanse  of  water  the  homeward-bound 
bees  in  windy  weather  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
blown  into  it  and  drowned.  Water  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  however,  is  most  desirable,  but  preference  must 
be  given  to  shallow  banks  or  rivulets  gliding  over 
pebbly  beds,  smooth  enough  and  shallow  enough  to 
permit  the  thirsty  bees  to  rest  upon  the  stones  and  sip 
the  passing  stream.  The  old  Roman  poet,  Virgil, 
gives  some  good  practical  directions  well  worth  quoting 
here : — 

“  First  for  thy  bees  a  quiet  station  find, 

And  hedge  them  under  covert  of  the  wind, 

For  winds,  when  homeward  they  return,  will  drive 
The  loaded  carriers  from  their  evening  hive ; 

Far,  too,  from  enwg  and  goats,  insulting  crew, 

Tliat  trample  down  t'-c  '’owers  and  brush  the  dew ; 

But  near  a  loving  stream  their  mansion  place. 

Edg’d  round  with  moss  and  tufts  of  matted  grass. 

Wild  thyme  and  savory  set  around  their  cell. 

Sweet  to  the  taste  and  fragrant  to  the  smell ; 

Set  rows  .if  rosemary  with  flowery  stem. 

And  let  the  purple  violet  drink  the  stream.” 

The  aspect  is  even  of  more  importance  than  the 
situation ;  for  with  regard  to  situation,  if  we  intend  to 
keep  bees  at  all,  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we 
have ;  but  in  every  case  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  a 
suitable  aspect.  This,  by  general  consent,  should  be 
inclining  to  the  east,  more  or  less  with  a  southerly  direc¬ 
tion,  and  sheltered  from  draughts  and  wind.  With 
regard  to  aspect,  Milton,  a  very  great  authority,  says, 
“  It  is  not  material  in  what  aspect  the  stocks  stand, 
provided  the  sun  shines  upon  the  hive  once  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  for,”  he  continues,  “  well-peopled 
hives  kept  dry  will  thrive  in  most  situations.  Still,  this 
matter  is  so  generally  managed  that  a  favourable  situa¬ 
tion  in  most  cases  can  be  secured.”  Whatever  situation 
be  selected,  care  must  be  taken  that  no  walls,  trees,  or 
impediment  of  any  kind  be  in  the  right  line  to  their 
hives  so  as  to  impede  the  bees  in  going  or  returning  to 
their  pasturing.  This  should  be  always  so  situated 
that  they  may  be  able  to  fly  off  their  resting-houses  at 
an  angle  of  40°  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and 
return  to  them,  as  Bevan  calls  it,  “  on  a  bee-line.” 

We  do  not  recommend  for  general  adoption  what 
are  usually  called  bee-houses ;  for  unless  constructed 
on  a  very  extensive  scale  and  at  a  cost  far  too  expensive 
for  the  class  of  bee-keepers  in  whose  interest  we  write, 
they  are  open  to  many  serious  objections.  Ordinary 
wooden  bee-houses  made  to  hold  from  six  to  ten  hives 
too  frequently  become  receptacles  of  vermin.  The 
plan  and  management  adopted  in  Poland,  where  bee¬ 
keeping  is  largely  and  successfully  carried  on,  would 
seem  to  be  the  easiest  and  best.  Each  hive  has  on  its 
separate  board'  a  pedestal  which  gives  the  greatest 
security  from  vermin.  If  the  situation  selected  be 


properly  sheltered  there  can  be  no  danger  from  wind,  r 
and  during  severe  weather  additional  protection  can  I 
always  be  provided.  The  resting-board  in  hives, 
whether  in  houses  or  on  the  separate  system,  should  L 
be  set  on  a  gentle  slope,  so  as  to  throw  off  all  moisture  f 
or  prevent  it  from  settling  under  the  hive.  The  quilt 
or  felt  covering  is  undoubtedly  the  most  serviceable,  j 
at  any  rate  it  is  fast  replacing  all  others  in  our  best 
managed  apiaries. 

Though  bees,  like  their  owners,  are  jealous  of  their 
independence,  and  thrive  best  when  least  interfered 
with,  they  are  nevertheless  social  little  creatures,  and 
are  easily  familiarised  with  those  persons  who  con¬ 
tinually  attend  upon  them  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  desirable 
that  the  position  of  the  apiary  should  be  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  dwelling-house.  The  principal  feed- 
ing-ground  also,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  be  near  at 
hand.  Bees,  it  is  well  known,  will  travel  very  long  ' 
distances  in  search  of  honey  ;  but  the  nearer  home  they  * 
can  obtain  it,  the  more  abundant  will  be  the  supply.  ’ 
The  best  pasturage  consists  of  the  different  sorts  of 
clover,  sainfoin,  buckwheat,  heath  and  furze,  wild  * 
thyme,  and  all  garden  flowers.  Spring  gardens,  which  ;  ’ 
are  now  so  much  better  cultivated  than  formerly,  are  a  j  ^ 
great  boon  to  bees  and  offer  additional  facilities  for  !  ^ 
bee-keeping  by  affording  an  early  supply  of  food.  ' 
Indeed,  under  the  present  improved  system  of  garden-  I  ® 
ing,  there  are  very  few  weeks  in  the  year  when  bees  I 
may  not  profitably  be  at  work.  After  a  tolerably  mild  “ 
winter,  our  best-kept  gardens  are  early  in  February 
gay  with  aconites,  crocuses,  snowdrops,  snowflakes,  j  ^ 
Christmas  roses,  hepaticas,  primroses,  and  other  !  21 
flowers.  These  afford  dainty  fresh  food  until  jonquils, 
narcissus,  and  the  later  spring  flowers  succeed  and  carry 
on  the  supply  to  the  rich  abundance  of  summer  and  ‘ 
autumn  ;  nor  does  the  season  end  until  winter  comes  i 
and  the  ivy-blossoms  begin  to  fall.  Of  the  blossoms 
of  several  of  our  forest  trees  bees  are  extremely  fond : 
lime-trees,  horsechestnuts,  and  hollies  are  their  chief  Pi 
favourites.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  water  is  be 
an  essential  for  them,  and  if  there  be  no  running  stream  ^  | 

close  by  from  which  they  can  drink,  an  artificial  supply  P® 

must  be  provided.  This  is  best  effected  by  means  of 
shallow  pans  in  which  a  few  stones  can  be  placed  on 
some  small  thin  pieces  of  wood  to  float  upon  the  fo< 
surface  of  the  water  and  form  resting-places.  Bees,  wi 
however,  are  extremely  fanciful  about  water  artificially  j 
supplied.  We  keep  a  constant  supply  in  shallow  an 

galvanised  iron  pans  with  stones  carefully  arranged  ho 

near  one  small  apiary  ;  but  we  remark  that  they  seldom  cai 
favour  them  with  a  visit,  preferring  an  old  wooden  i  the 
trough  placed  in  a  yard  at  some  distance  to  supply  the  set 
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pigeons,  and  here  they  might  be  seen  congregating  in 
numbers  on  a  hot  summer’s  day. 

The  following  monthly  calendar  of  work  will,  we 
hope,  be  found  of  great  use  to  those  who  are  beginning 
to  keep  bees  on  the  humane  system  : — 

January. — Very  little  assistance  can  be  given  this 
month  ;  the  less  the  bees  are  disturbed  the  better.  All 
winter  covering  should  have  been  provided  in  December, 
but  if  this  has  been  neglected,  or,  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  be  deemed  insufficient,  let  more  be  added 
without  delay.  January  is  usually  the  coldest  month 
in  the  year,  so  hives  should  on  no  account  be  interfered 
with  in  any  way  that  can  admit  cold.  While  snow  is 
on  the  ground,  even  the  entrances  should  be  closed. 
It  is,  however,  not  right  to  keep  the  bees  prisoners 
long,  for  long  confinement  vitiates  the  atmosphere  and 
causes  many  deaths.  Although  snow,  while  it  con¬ 
tinues  dry,  is  no  doubt  a  protection  to  hives,  it  must  be 
carefully  brushed  off  upcn  the  first  appearance  of  a 
thaw,  so  that  no  moisture  may  settle  on  the  hive-boards. 

February. — Bees  on  bright  days  will  begin  to  be  busy 
in  collecting  honey  from  the  earliest  spring  flowers. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  still,  warm  morning  to 
lift  the  hives  and  clear  the  fioor-boards,  also  to  examine 
the  stock  of  food.  Weak  stocks  mast  be  supplied 
with  sugar-candy,  or  with  a  bar  of  full  comb.  The 
supply  from  spring  flowers  thus  early  in  the  year, 
though  very  important,  is  generally  insufficient,  and  in 
many  cases  the  bees  themselves  are  too  weak  to  gather 
it.  If  from  any  cause  bees  have  perished,  let  the  hives 
be  removed  at  once,  the  wax  of  the  old  comb  collected 
and  melted,  and  the  hives  cleaned  and  kept  ready  for 
early  swarms. 

March. — Continue  feeding  such  hives  as  seem  to 
require  it,  which  is  generally  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 
artificial  food  continues  to  be  consumed,  for  the  bees 
will  neglect  all  such  food  as  soon  as  they  can  provide 
themselves  with  a  sufficient  supply  in  a  natural  way. 
Provide  water  near  the  hives  in  shallow  pans,  if  there 
be  no  running  stream  within  an  easy  distance.  This  is 
a  good  time  to  examine  the  state  of  the  hives,  stands, 
pedestals,  boards,  houses,  &c.,  &c.,  to  effect  repairs 
and  make  everything  sound  for  the  coming  season. 

April. — It  may  still  be  necessary  to  supply  artificial 
food,  and  where  stocks  are  very  weak  it  should  not  be 
withheld.  Tne  state  of  the  weather  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  in  regard  to  feeding.  If  bright 
and  clear,  bees  can  go  out,  and  at  any  rate  find  enough 
honey  to  keep  themselves,  but  if  dull  and  rainy  they 
cannot  work.  Clear  the  floor-boards  again  early  in 
the  month,  but  do  not  disturb  the  bees  after  they  have 
settled  to  full  work.  Prepare  fresh  hives  in  case  of 


swarms  ;  for  though,  under  the  humane  system,  swarm-  | 

ing  is  discouraged,  it  is  not  possible  in  every  case  to  I 

prevent  it,  and  not  unfrequently  new  swarms  are  | 

required  to  increase  the  apiary  or  to  make  up  for  losses  y 

in  old  stocks.  Insects  that  are  enemies  to  bees  now 
begin  to  be  troublesome,  and  must  be  destroyed.  The 
wax-moths — those  deadly  enemies — will  at  evening 
flit  round  the  hives  ;  they  should  be  caught  and  killed 
whenever  found.  Let  cleanliness  prevail  everywhere. 
Encourage  the  growth  of  spring  flowers,  and  on  no 
account  forget  that  bees  are  especially  fond  of  wild 
thyme. 

May. — As  soon  as  May  begins  additional  room  should 
be  provided  for  every  hive  arranged  on  any  of  the 
depriving  systems,  both  to  prevent  swarming  and  to 
become  the  receptacles  for  honey.  This  is  managed  by 
adding  boxes,  straw  supers,  glasses,  or  side  hives,  as 
may  be  deemed  preferable.  If  the  season  be  favourable 
some  of  these  receptacles  may  be  filled  in  a  few  days, 
when  they  can  be  removed  and  empty  ones  substituted 
for  them.  Bar-framed  hives  can  be  deprived  by  re¬ 
moving  their  bars  and  substituting  others.  The  honey 
harvest  begins  this  month,  and  much  careful  watching 
is  required  to  remove  full  supers  and  bars,  and  in  this 
way  to  prevent  swarming.  Fresh  supers,  &c.,  should 
be  added  at  once  on  the  removal  of  those  that  are  full. 

The  wax-moth  in  certain  localities  is  very  troublesome 
during  May.  A  good  authority  says,  “  Should  the  bees 
of  any  hive  appear  inactive  at  this  time,  or  should  they 
not  be  seen  to  carry  in  pellets  of  farina  whilst  others 
are  doing  it,  and  this  inaction  continue  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  lose  no  time  in  examining  the  hive,  and  should 
the  moths  have  begun  their  work  of  destruction,  which 
may  be  known  by  seeing  the  combs  joined  together  by 
their  silken  webs,  cut  away  the  combs  affected  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  the  hive  may,  perhaps,  be  saved.” 

June. — This  is  the  month  when  bees,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  are  certain  to  send  out  swarms.  Plenty  of  room 
and  proper  ventilation  will  alone  prevent  this.  Those 
who  wish  to  purchase  swarms  can  generally  do  so  in 
June.  The  earlier  the  swarm  the  better,  and  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  removed  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  it  swarmed  to  the  place  where  it  is 
to  remain.  Two  useful  rules  to  be  observed  by 
purchasers  are,  first,  to  secure  swarms  as  long  before 
the  middle  of  June  as  possible,  and,  secondly,  not  to 
purchase  any  swarm  that  does  not  weigh,  at  any  rate, 
four  pounds.  Swarms  vary  in  weight  from  two  to 
six  pounds.  Keep  watch  every  few  days  upon  the  state 
of  the  supers,  glasses,  and  additional  boxes,  and  gather 
in  whatever  honey  is  ready.  Use  the  honey-extractor, 
and  in  this  way  save  the  comb.  Deprivation  is  most 
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^easily  effected  in  bar-framed  hives,  and  the  extractor  is 
here  invaluable. 

July. — Continue  to  deprive  the  different  stocks  of 
bees  of  surplus  honey  as  they  are  able  to  spare  it.  By 
the  use  of  ventilators,  by  adding  fresh  boxes  and  glasses, 
and  by  removing  full  combs  on  the  bar  frame  system, 
keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  hives  and  prevent 
swarming.  Late  swarms  in  our  climate  do  very  little 
good.  It  is  generally  better  to  unite  them  with  others 
than  to  have  the  superadded  trouble  of  nursing  and 
feeding  them  all  through  the  winter.  Honey  stored  in 
the  comb  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  in  the 
same  position  as  the  comb  hangs  when  in  the  hive.  It 
is  obvious  that  combs  from  bar-framed  hives  can  be 
more  easily  kept  and  more  conveniently  taken  for  use 
than  under  any  other  system  of  management. 

August. — Honey  can  be  taken  all  through  this  month, 
as  directed  above,  but,  as  the  season  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  condition  of  each  hive 
and  the  stock  on  hand.  It  is  bad  policy  to  be  covetous. 
Hives  must  be  treated  liberally,  or  they  will  not  answ'er. 
Beware  of  wasps  and  other  robbers. 

September. — As  the  honey  harvest  is  now  finished,  all 
boxes  and  glasses  that  remain  in  stock  hives  may  be 
removed  whenever  there  is  sufficient  honey  in  stock  for 
a  winter  supply.  If  this  supply  be  deficient  the  supers 
may  be  kept  on  until  the  bees  have  exhausted  them. 
Supers  in  well- stocked  hives  can  be  transferred  to  those 
where  food  is  needed,  and  in  the  same  way  bars  full  of 
honeycomb  may  be  substituted  for  unfilled  bars  in  hives 
so  constructed.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  uniting  of 
weak  hives,  provision  may  be  made  for  maintaining  all 


the  stocks  in  good  order  during  winter.  Wasps  are 
now  certain  to  give  trouble,  and  earwigs  also.  Put  in 
force  the  directions  given  to  destroy  these  pests. 

October. — Begin  to  provide  security  against  wind  and 
weather  during  the  coming  winter.  Instructions  have 
already  been  given  for  that  admirable  covering  “  the 
quilt,”  which  appears  now  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 
Close  the  doors  of  all  bee-houses,  but  be  careful  to 
have  all  places  cleared  from  cobwebs  and  insects. 
Narrow  the  entrances  to  hives  by  using  any  of  the 
approved  sliders,  or  by  the  good  old-fashioned  plan  of 
placing  a  small  stone  near  them.  This  will  enable  the 
bees  the  more  easily  to  protect  themselves  against 
robbers. 

November. — The  bees’  work  is  almost  over  :  very 
little  honey  can  be  gathered  later  than  the  middle  of 
this  month  -,  perhaps  the  ivy-blossom  affords  the  latest 
supply.  Examine  the  stands  of  all  separate  hives:  old 
pedestals  frequently  rot  in  the  ground,  and  danger 
occurs  before  it  is  expected.  See  that  all  covering  is 
water-tight,  and  take  advantage  of  dry  weather  to  give 
the  hives  a  coating  of  fresh  paint,  which  will  tend  much 
to  strengthen  and  preserve  them.  See  that  all  the  hives 
stand  upright ;  a  very  gentle  slope  forwards  in  the 
floor-board  to  throw  off  the  rain  may  be  desirable,  but 
this  must  not  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  offend  the  eye. 

December. — Little  can  be  added  to  the  general  instruc¬ 
tions  given  last  month.  Let  preparation  be  made  for 
winter,  and  neatness  prevail  everywhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  apiary.  The  grass  should  be  kept 
close  cut;  the  gravel- walks  free  from  weeds-,  the  flower- 
borders  cleared  and  carefully  forked  or  dug. 


ONE  OUT-OF-DOORS. 


GHOST — is  he  afraid  to  be  a  ghost  ? 

A  ghost  ?  It  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  it. 
Something  that  wavers  in  the  moon,  at  most ; 

’  1  Something  that  w.anders  something  that  must  flit 
From  morning,  from  the  bird’s  breath  and  the  dew, 
Ah,  if  I  knew — ah,  if  I  only  knew  ! 


Something  so  weirdly  wan,  so  weirdly  still ! 

O  yearning  Ups  that  our  warm  blood  can  flash. 
Follow  it  with  your  kisses,  if  you  will ; 

O  beating  heart,  think  of  its  helpless  hush. 

Oh,  bitterest  of  all,  to  fear  we  fear 
Something  that  was  so  near,  that  was  so  dear ! 


No — no,  he  is  no  ghost ;  he  could  not  be  ; 

Something  that  hides,  forlorn,  in  frost  and  brier ; 
Something  shut  outside  in  the  dark,  while  we 
Laugh  and  forget  by  the  familiar  fire ; 

Something  whose  moan  we  call  the  wind,  whose  tears 
Sound  but  as  rain-drops  in  our  human  ears. 


ALL  ABOUT  EVERYTHING. 

jllJ  jibuui 


Scotch.  Snuff  as  a  Tooth  Powder. — This  with  some  persons 
prevents  toothache  attacks  when  other  remedies  have  failed. 

To  Get  Bid  of  Fleas. — Boil  a  bunch  of  rue  in  a  pail  of  water, 
and  wash  tho  rooms  with  it. 

A  Good  Way  to  Preserve  Pencil-marhs.— Dip  tho  paper 
written  or  drawu  upon  with  lead-peucil  into  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk. 
Dry  it,  and  iron  it  quickly  on  the  wrong  side. 

^  How  to  Dislodge  Insects  from  Boards. — All  boards,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  bedrooms,  should  bo  scrubbed  with  salt  and  water. 
Insects  will  prefer  to  deposit  their  eggs  elsewhere  where  this  is  tho 
rule. 

A  convenient  Inch  Measure  is  a  bronze  halfpenny,  it  being 
exactly  an  inch  broad,  and  thus  affords  a  very  convenient  measure. 

Worms  in  Gravel  Walks. — A  mixture  of  brine  and  pond-water, 
three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  sprinkled  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  gravel  walks  with  a  watering-pot,  will  not  only  drive 
away  tho  worms,  which  make  so  many  holes  in  them,  but  will  also 
kill  moss  likely  to  grow,  and  prevent  weeds  from  springing  up. 

Caustic  Stains  on  the  Skin. — Get  a  little  iodide  of  potassium, 
dip  a  crystal  of  it  in  water,  rub  it  on  the  part  stained,  and  the  dis¬ 
figurement  will  disappear. 

Take  Care  of  your  Flowers. — Lovers  of  flowers  are  reminded 
that  one  blossom  allowed  to  mature  or  “  go  to  seed”  injures  the  plant 
more  than  a  dozen  buds.  Cut  your  flowers  then,  all  of  them,  before 
they  begiu  to  fade.  Decorate  your  room  with  them ;  send  bouquets 
to  your  friends  who  have  no  flowers,  or  exchange  these  lovely  things 
with  those  who  have.  On  bushes  not  a  seed  should  be  allowed  to 
mature. 

White  Clothing. — White  is  the  best  colour  for  protection 
against  both  heat  and  cold.  White  should  be  the  colour  of  all  under¬ 
clothing  worn  next  tho  skin,  and  the  colour  of  our  upper  garments 
should  1)0  light  in  winter  as  well  as  iu  summer.  Dyeing,  as  a  rule, 
impairs  more  or  loss  tho  property  of  fabrics  in  tho  essential  function 
of  protection  from  heat  or  cold. 

How  to  Gild  on  Steel, — An  old  process  not  much  known  is  as 
follows  : — By  shaking  a  solution  of  gold  leaf  in  aqua  regia,  with  ether 
or  naphtha,  the  gold  will  leave  the  acids  to  mix  with  the  other  liquid. 
Polished  steel,  such  as  knives,  scissors,  &c.,  on  being  put  into  this 
solution,  when  dry  becomes  covered  with  a  coat  of  gold,  which  is  an 
excellent  preservative  from  rust,  llonograms,  dates,  &c.,  may  be 
traced  by  means  of  a  pen,  pointed  stick,  or  brush,  and  as  the  ether 
evaporates  tho  gold  will  remain  fixed. 

A  Hint  to  Travellers. — Travellers  should  drink  as  little  water 
as  possible.  Sweet  milk  and  buttermilk,  and  the  acids  of  ripe,  sound 
fruits,  are  safe  and  nutritious  substitutes.  They  can  be  had  at  almost 
every  farmhouse  by  the  wayside,  and  are  cooling  and  healthful. 

Veal  Broth. — Stew  a  knuckle  of  veal  of  about  five  pounds  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  with  two  blades  of  mace,  an  onion,  a  head  of 
celery,  and  a  little  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt ;  let  the  whole  simmer 
very  gently  until  there  remain  about  two  quarts  of  the  liquor ;  then 
take  out  the  meat,  when  the  mucilaginous  parts  are  done,  and  serve 
up  with  parsley  and  butter.  Add  to  tho  broth  either  two  ounces  of 
rice  or  vermicelli  separately  boiled ;  put  it  only  long  enough  to  bo 
stowed  tender.  Dish  the  lamckle  separately,  and  serve  it -with  parsley 
and  butter. 

Little  Things. — In  business  there  are  no  “  little  things” — all  is 
of  importance.  Anything,  however  trivial,  should  bo  done  with  care. 
A  young  carpenter  “slighted”  a  task  which  fell  to  his  share,  so  that 
his  work,  when  finished,  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  out  of  the  way. 
It  would  make  no  difference,  ho  thought.  But  it  did.  It  prevented 
the  young  carpenter  from  having  a  steady  job  at  good  wages.  The 
employer  said  nothing,  but  when  the  gate  was  finished  he  paid  the 
maker  and  dismissed  him.  The  next  day  there  was  another  man  in 
his  place.  Frequently  some  small  matter  which  was  not  expected  to 
attract  attention  is  noticed  by  some  one  to  whom  tho  excellence  of 
the  work  has  commended  itself,  and  the  man  who  has  made  pains, 
taking  the  rule  of  his  life  is  surprised  by  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
accession  of  good  fortune.  Thus  some  well-done  little  thing  brings 
him  into  notice,  because  every  trifle  is  well  attended  to. 


An  Excellent  Paste  for  Scraps,  &c. — A  paste  much  to  be 
recommended  for  delicate  work  is  made  by  mixing  rice,  flour,  and 
water,  then  heating  it  gradually  to  the  boiling  point,  till  the  required 
consistency  is  obtained.  Prints  on  Chinese  paper  may  bo  splendidly 
mounted  with  this,  llico  paste  possesses  great  adhesive  power. 

The  Ventilation  of  Wells. — The  following  suggestions  are 
offered  by  a  medical  man : — Let  down  a  bucketful  of  water,  and  empty 
it  on  its  reaching  tho  surface  of  the  water.  On  pulling  up  the  bucket 
you  will  draw  up  a  bucketful  of  tho  carbonic  acid  or  foul  air,  and  this 
may  bo  repeated  twenty  or  thirty  times,  or  more,  until  it  is  found  by 
the  ordinary  practical  test  that  an  ignited  candle  is  not  extinguished 
until  it  reaches  the  water.  When  this  end  is  attained  descent  into  the 
well  is  safe,  but  not  previously.  Or  the  bucket  might  be  lowered 
empty,  and  then  filled  with  water  from  the  well  and  immediately 
emptied,  when  it  will  be  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  which  may  thus  be 
raised,  bucket  after  bucket,  as  before.  Another  gentleman  writes  that 
he  has  twice  cleared  out  tho  wells  on  his  premises. 

The  Plague  of  Flies. — Paint  picture-frames,  &c.,  over  with  a 
decoction  of  leeks  prepared  by  boiling  three  or  four  in  a  pint  of 
water.  This  will  not  injure  the  frames,  and  will  prevent  the  flies 
from  resting  on  them. 

The  Stitch  iu  Time. — Once  at  a  farm  in  the  country  there  was 
a  gate  inclosing  tho  cattle  and  poultry  which  was  constantly  swinging 
open  for  want  of  a  proper  latch.  A  penny  or  two  and  a  few  minutes 
time  would  have  made  all  right.  It  was  on  tho  swing  every  time  a 
person  went  out,  and  not  being  in  a  state  to  shut  readily,  many  of  the 
poultry  were  from  time  to  time  lost.  One  day  a  fine  young  porker 
made  his  escape,  and  the  whole  family,  with  the  gardener,  cook,  and 
milkmaid,  &c.,  turned  out  in  quest  of  the  fugitive.  The  gardener  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  pig,  and  in  leaping  a  ditch  to  cut  off  his 
escape,  got  a  sprain  that  kept  him  to  his  bed  for  a  fortnight.  The 
cook,  on  her  return  to  the  farm-house,  found  the  linen  burned  that 
.she  had  hung  up  before  the  fire  to  dry ;  and  the  milkmaid,  having 
forgotten  in  her  haste  to  tie  up  tho  cattle  in  tho  cow-house,  one  of  the 
loose  cows  had  broken  the  leg  of  a  colt  that  happened  to  be  kept  in 
the  same  shed.  Tho  linen  burnt  and  the  gardener’s  work  lost  were 
worth  £5,  aad  tho  colt  nearly  double  that  money,  so  that  here  was  a 
loss  in  a  few  minutes  of  a  largo  sum,  purely  for  want  of  a  little 
“  stitch,”  which  might  have  been  supplied  for  a  few  halfpence. 

Water  for  Priphing. — This  should  bo  quite  free  from  smell, 
even  when  warmed ;  its  taste  fresh.  The  colour  should  be  pale  blue  or 
bluish  green  (faint).  There  must  always  be  air  in  drinking-water- 
This  air  is  composed  of  three  gases — nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Boiled  water  is  insipid,  flat,  having  lost  its  gases.  Water 
should  have  certain  mineral  matters  dissolved  in  it.  Tho  chief  of  these 
is  carbonate  of  lime.  Where  common  salt  is  found  in  any  quantity 
exceeding  one  and  a  half  grains  per  gallon,  which  gives  a  mere 
cloudiness  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  salt  is  derived  from  sewage. 

A  Hint  to  Married  People. — Never  speak  loud  to  one  another 
unless  the  house  is  on  fire. 

How  to  Fickle  Walnuts. — Put  tho  fruit  in  salt  and  water  for 
ten  days,  stopping  the  jar  close  with  a  cloth,  so  that  the  walnuts 
cannot  rise  above  the  water ;  then  put  them  in  vinegar  for  ton  days. 
If  tho  walnuts  are  exposed  to  tho  air  they  will  lose  their  colour.  To 
one  hundred  walnuts  put  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  quarter  ounce  of 
cloves,  quarter  ounce  of  nutmegs,  one  hundred  cloves  of  garlic,  one 
and  a  half  pints  of  mustard  seed,  a  handful  of  horseradish  sliced, 
some  bay  s^t,  and  one  gallon  of  good  vinegar.  Do  not  scald  the 
vinegar.  Tho  walnuts  should  bo  young  enough  to  bo  easily  pierced 
with  a  pin. 

The  Value  of  Tact. — There  is  nothing  of  more  value  in  a  family 
as  a  cushion  to  every  fall,  a  kiss  for  every  blow,  than  tact.  It  always 
knows  the  right  thing  to  say  and  do ;  it  knows  how  and  when  to  lift 
tho  pleasant  hand  to  smooth  ruffled  plumage ;  it  knows  on  debatable 
questions  how  to  put  others  in  good-humour ;  it  never  alludes  to  a 
forbidden  topic  ;  it  never  sees  what  is  best  unseen ;  it  does  not  answer 
to  that  which  requires  a  scathing  reply  if  heard  at  all;  it  has  the 
tipropos  anecdote ;  where  it  cannot  praise  it  is  silent.  Thus  tact  is  a 
species  of  kindness,  a  dislike  to  wound  as  well  as  a  desire  to  give 
pleasure. 
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month 
of  Septem¬ 
ber  has  been  very 
dull  in  Paris,  all 
the  animation  and 
gaiety  of  our 
beau-monde  having 
been  removed  to 
fashionable  sea¬ 
side  and  watering 
places.  After 
Trouville,  Dieppe 
has  been  the  fa¬ 
vourite  resort  of 
Fashion.  The 
races  there  have 
been  most  bril¬ 
liant,  and  were 
the  occasion  of 
a  number  of  ele¬ 
gant  and  stylish 
toilettes. 

The  Duchess 
of  Chartres  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  blue- 
and- white  dress, 
a  delicate  allusion 
to  the  colours  of 
France ;  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Sagan 
wore  a  Pompa¬ 
dour  skirt  of  rose- 
coloured  muslin, 
with  brownish- 
red  casaquin,  and 
an  unbleached 
straw  hat  with 
red  feathers  and 
veil ;  Viscountess 

I - ’s  toilette 

was  of  Indian 
foulard,  in  a  pine- 
pattern  design ; 
the  Baroness 
d*H  wore  a 
casaquin  bodice 
of  yellow  and  blue  brocaded  silk ;  the  Baroness  de 
P -  a  prune-coloured  skirt,  with  bodice  and  trim¬ 

mings  of  pearl-grey ;  the  Princess  de  Broglie  a  pearl- 


,  grey  toilette, 

I  trimmed  with  rib- 

I  bons  and  white 

I  lace  ;  and  Mdme. 

de  Galiifet  and 
several  other 
grandes  dames  of 
I  the  Bonapartist 

'  party  wore  black 

toilettes  in  token 
!  of  faithfulness  to 

■  the  memory  of  the 

Prince  Imperial. 
Nor  is  there,  it 
must  be  con- 
'  fessed,  any  great 

sacrifice  in  wear¬ 
ing-such  compli¬ 
mentary  mourn¬ 
ing,  all  silk  and 
satin  and  grena- 
;  dine,  dainty  with 

I  black  lace  and 

brilliant  with  jet. 
Among  the  men 
!  a  number  of  uni- 

i  forms,  and  the 

pretty  light  blue 
dolmans  worn  by 
I  the  officers  of  the 

i  1 2  th  Chasseurs, 

I  . 

just  now  in  bar¬ 
racks  at  Rouen, 
and  who  sur¬ 
rounded  their 
colonel,  most 
affable  and  beam¬ 
ing,  come  to  the 
races  with  Prince 
de  Joinville. 

The  ball,  given 
on  the  occasion  of 
the  races,  in  the 
great  hall  annexed 
to  the  bathing 
establishment. 
Balls  which  take  place  in  this  hall  are  less  mixed  than 
those  of  the  casino.  The  toilettes  were  charming, 
generally  speaking  white,  with  a  half-opened  casaquin. 
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but  a  hat  is  worn  to  match  the  dress,  with  feathers  and 
white  lace,  and  a  lining  of  shirred  velvet  or  satin.  The 
Countess  of  Azincourt,  however,  insisted  upon  coming 
with  a  hair  coif¬ 
fure.  Among  the 

fair  dancers  who  |  ^ 

attracted  the  most  |  J  | 

notice  we  must  I  •  '  . :  ' 

mention  the  beau-  1  !  (  |1  1  i  '  ^ 

tiful  Madame  Leo-  i  _  [ii  ^ 

pold  Mag 


The  theatre  is  also  much  frequented.  Operettas  ar^ 
played  there  such  as  Giro^e-Giro/Ja,  La  Fille  de  Madamt 
Angot,  and  such  like.  Once  we  had  the  luck  to  hear 

Madame  Judic  ia 

-  ■■  - ,  Ninich 


Niniche.  The  be¬ 
witching  actress, 
only  a  bird  of 
passage  at  Dieppe, 
played  with  her 
usual  talent — a  ta¬ 
lent  which  seemed 
quite  in  its  owa 
sphere  in  that 
pretty  dainty  little 
theatre  of  Dieppe, 
a  perfect  doll* s- 
house. 

There  have  also 
been  some  private 
receptions,  one 
especially  at  the 
great  banker 
Kann’s.  A  num¬ 
ber  ofPo.mpadout 
toilettes,  covered 
with  dainty  bou¬ 
quets,  were  there 
admired ;  there 
was  also  a  certain 
bodice  d  lagrecqm. 
— a  great  success 
— of  Indian  mus¬ 
lin,  embroidered 
with  tiny  sprigs 
of  gold-coloured 
silk. 

As  for  Paris,  it 
is  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  that  what 
remains  of  life 
about  it  is  concen¬ 
trated.  It  is  there 
in  its  comfortable 
restaurants  that 
one  goes  to  diae 
in  the  open  air 
after  the  weariness 
of  a  long  hot  day, 
or  to  enjoy  the 
music  ot  caje  concerts  while  sipping  iced  lemonade,  or 
to  listen  to  the  beautiful  symphonies  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  Besselievre  Concert,  or,  again,  to  laugh  at  the  clowns 


nan, 

Madame  Salat, 
the  Marchioness 
de  Castelbajac, 
and  two  charming 
American  ladies, 

Mrs.  Mure  and 
Mrs.  Mitford. 

At  the  casino 
the  hals  de  reunion 
are  also  very 
brilliant,  but  the 
great  attraction  is 
still  the  game  of 
the  petits  chevaux. 

This  year  it  has 
been  allowed  to 
play  for  money, 
and  the  game  has 
been  revived  with 
fresh  vogue,  after 
having  been  con¬ 
sidered  rrither 
slow  when  there 
was  nothing  to  be 
gained  but  prizes 
in  china  as  ugly 
as  they  were  em¬ 
barrassing  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  There  is 
also  the  game  of 
regattas,  in  which 
the  little  horses 
are  exchanged  for 
pretty  boats  which 
are  made  to  sail 
upon  a  tiny  sea  of 
blue  water.  True 
amateurs  of  races, 
however,  declare,  quite  seriously,  that  these  regattas  do 
not  produce  the  same  excitement  as  the  horses,  though 
why  this  should  be  so  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
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of  the  Grcus.  From  the  obelisk  to  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe,  from  the  Cafe  de  I’Horloge  to  the  Hippodrome, 
the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  presents  a  series  of 
varied  pleasures  among  which  one  has  but  to  choose. 
In  the  daytime  children  themselves  find  plenty  of 
amusement  th‘'re  :  goat-driven  carriages  and  puppet 
shows,  besides  the  abundant  sand  of  the  allies,  in 
which  it  is  an  unfailing  source  of  pljasure  to  dig  with 
spade  and  pail.  The  Champs  Elysees  are  indeed  an 
Eden  for  all  our  jeune  France  ia  short  frocks  and  pina¬ 
fores. 

No  city  in  the  world  can  show  such  a  spot,  and  one 
understands  the  admiration  of  strangers  upon  beholding 
this  promenade,  which  has  something  of  fairy-like 
enchantment  about  it.  Constant  improvements  are 
being  made  in  it  in  the  way  of  flower-beds,  rare  shrubs, 
and  pretty  pavilions  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Now  it 
has  been  decided  to  place  on  either  side  of  the  wide 
avenue  a  row  of  statues  representing  some  of  the  great 
men  who,  in  divers  ways,  have  been  the  glory  of  our 
capital.  It  is  a  grand  and  truly  artistic  idea,  and  will 
be  the  means  of  encouraging  the  young  sculptors  who 
have  won  prizes  and  medals  at  the  last  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

Our  theatres  are  beginning  to  reopen  their  doors, 
but  as  yet  no  striking  success  has  to  be  mentioned, 
unless  it  is  a  new  style  of  representation,  called  the 
pantomime  vaudeville,  which  has  been  inaugurated  at 
the  theatre  of  Les  Variotcs,  and  is  fast  becoming 
immensely  popular. 

At  the  Opera  a  reprise  of  La  Muette  is  an  attraction  ; 
indeed  it  was  the  opera  which  was  being  played  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  in  1870,  and  has  not 
been  played  since.  The  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance 
has,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  reprise  which  gives  great 
pleasure,  that  of  La  Petite  Mademciselle.  Next  month 
we  shall  see  all  our  theatres  in  full  swing  once  more. 

As  for  the  fashions,  we  are  compelled  to  leave  Paris 
in  order  to  glean  here  and  there  the  novelties  which 
appear  at  seaside  places  or  in  country  chateaux. 

The  fashionable  colour  this  autumn  is  violet,  from 
the  deep  purple  of  the  amethyst  to  the  tender  tint  of 
early  lilac-blossoms,  that  half  sad  and  altogether  lovely 
colour  which  has  been  chosen  for  half-mourning, 
because  it  is  the  least  gay  of  all  light  hues. 

For  some  time  coat-shaped  bodices  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  female  toilettes,  but  to  wear  a  man’s  coat, 
even  when  that  coat  was  made  after  the  fashion  of 
Louis  Quinze,  simply  over  a  dress,  had  as  yet  been 
thought  too  daring  a  feat.  Such  a  feat,  however,  has 
been  attempted  by  a  baroness  h  la  mode,  and  has  fully 
suceeded.  It  was  a  coat  of  violet  cloth,  embroidered 


with  flowers  in  all  colours,  and  worn  over  a  skirt  of 
white  and  violet  pekin.  The  hat  was  one  of  those 
coarse  wicker  hats  which  cost  sixpence,  but  a  fashionable 
modiste  had  added  thereon  six  guineas’  worth  of  flowers 
and  of  style. 

Wicker  hats  have  suddenly  become  the  fashion — the 
coarser  the  better — but  the  trimming  makes  them  ten 
times  more  expensive  than  the  finest  chip. 

Another  fashionable  style  of  hat  is  the  chapeau  de 
reitre,  of  coarse  black  straw,  with  conical  crown,  shaded 
with  black  feathers.  The  brim  is  lined  with  black 
shirred  velvet  or  satin.  It  is  always  entirely  black. 
This  sombre  headgear  produces  the  most  unique 
effect  with  light  evening  dresses  of  pale  blue  or  rose 
colour  and  white  lace,  for  it  is  worn  even  at  casino 
balls. 

For  evenings  the  favourite  toilette  is  that  of  Indian 
silk,  profu^-ely  trimmed  with  Jlots  of  white  lace,  very 
much  draped,  and  with  a  square  low  bodice.  No 
jewels  beyond  earrings,  and  always  a  hat  or  bonnet,  for 
the  casino. 

The  Tallien  dress  is  a  great  rival  of  the  dress  h 
panier.  It  is  a  plain  scant  dress,  looped  up  on  one 
side  only  over  the  hip.  The  redingote  dress  is,  again, 
another  fashionable  style.  It  is  a  long  over-dress  of 
brocaded  silk,  opening  in  front  over  a  skirt  of  finely- 
striped  pekin.  A  full  collarette  of  Bruges  lace  is  worn 
round  the  neck,  and  a  large  caliche  bonnet,  with  two 
feathers  round  the  crown,  and  a  cluster  of  feathers 
drooping  at  the  side. 

The  great  success  of  the  season  is  the  Hindoo  cash- 
mere  in  Indian  shawl  patterns,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  at  length.  This  cashmere  is  now  produced  in 
great  quantities,  and  more  commonly  goes  by  the  name 
of  Turkish  cashmere.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Thibet  wool 
and  of  silk,  covered  with  brilliant  arabesque  patterns. 
Some  of  the  designs  are  most  delightfully  fantastic. 
Those  we  prefer  are  upon  a  dark  blue  or  of  a  light 
bluish-green  ground.  Some  are  striped  ;  for  instance, 
Brahma  blue  and  deep  orange,  with  a  quantity  of  pine 
patterns  in  red,  green,  and  gold  colour.  Others  are 
Indian  red,  with  large  pine  patterns,  a  mixture  of  white 
and  bright  gold  colour ;  others,  again,  form  a  tiny  mosaic 
of  Ceylon  blue  and  coral  red,  with  streaks  of  gold  and 
silver. 

The  worst  of  this  beautiful  tissue  is  that  it  is  dread¬ 
fully  expensive.  It,  however,  requires  but  a  small 
quantity  of  it  to  produce  a  fashionable  costume,  of 
which  the  style  is  as  follows  : — A  short  skirt  of  the 
Turkish  cashmere,  without  any  trimming  whatever,  a 
scarf  of  very  fine  admiral  blue  French  cashmere  cross¬ 
ing  ever  the  skirt  by  way  of  tunic,  and  finished  at  the 
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side  with  an  aiguillette  fringe  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
Turkish  design ;  a  bodice  of  admiral  cashmere  k  paniers, 
with  the  deep  collar,  revers,  and  front  facings  of  Turkish 
cashmere.  A  band  of  the  same  material  is  added  round 
the  edge  of  the  paniers. 

The  same  beautiful  fabric  is  much  used  for  the 
casaquin  jacket.  The  seaside  season  has  not  intro¬ 
duced  any  marked  change  in  the  toilette,  and  the  casa¬ 
quin  remains  the  jewel  of  the  female  wardrobe.  It  is 
made  not  only  of  Turkish  cashmere,  but  of  Indian  or 
Persian  silk,  of  Japanese  brocaded  satin,  or  more  simply 
of  Pompadour  foulard,  w'ith  applied  basques,  very  close 
and  tight-fitting,  and  can  be  worn  with  any  dress.  It 
is  at  once  elegant  and  useful,  for,  thanks  to  the  casa¬ 
quin,  many  a  slightly  faded  or  demodee  toilette  recovers 
an  air  of  freshness  and  novelty. 

Apropos  of  such  practical  elegance,  here  is  a  very 
simple  means  of  making  any  too  well-known  dress 
appear  as  a  new  one  again.  Suppose  you  have  a  dress 
of  any  plain  colour — black,  white,  havanah,  grey,  or 
what  not — cross  it  all  over  with  scarfs  of  Turkish 
foulard,  in  a  brilliant  Indian  shawl  pattern.  Over  the 
fluting,  or  whatever  trimming  there  may  be  round  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  place  a  band  of  the  same,  and  add 
a  similar  trimming  round  the  basques,  collar,  and  sleeves 
of  the  bodice.  You  will  have  a  toilette  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  and  when  you  tire  of  it,  as  one  easily  does 
of  anything  so  showy,  you  can  easily  have  all  the  scarfs 
and  trimmings  ripped  off,  and  re-trim  your  plain  dress 
according  to  any  new  fancy. 

Of  all  the  trimmings  of  the  season,  that  which  seems 
to  us  the  most  unique  and  lovely  is  the  one  which  ladies 
have  named  summer  fur.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
strips  of  narrow  lace  finely  gathered  and  set  closely 
together,  so  as  to  present  a  soft  froth-like  appearance. 
When  beaded  this  lace  trimming,  whether  white  or 
black,  is  still  prettier  and  more  effective.  It  is  put  on 
round  the  casaquin,  the  dress  d  paniers,  and  all  confec¬ 
tions  in  favour  just  now. 

The  ne  plus  ultra  of  elegance  is  to  throw  over  the 
lace  trimmings  of  Camargo  costumes  of  the  purest 
Louis  XV.  style,  made  of  Indian  gauze  or  Oriental 
I  silk,  wreaths  of  natural  flowers.  These  wreaths  are 
j  disposed  so  as  to  loop  up  paniers  and  tunics.  The 
straw  hat  is  trimmed  with  wreaths  of  the  same  flowers 
as  those  upon  the  skirt. 

Fans  for  the  daytime  or  for  demi-toilette  evening 
dress  ate  made  to  match  the  dress  of  gauze  or  pekin 
or  brocaded  silk.  Some  have  the  Christian  name  of  the 
owner  embroidered  in  the  corner ;  others  have  initials 
only.  Each  toilette  has  a  fan  matched  to  it,  a  very 
pretty  refinement  of  taste  and  elegance. 


And  now  to  speak  of  a  simpler  style  of  dress.  The 
casaquin  will  be  a  great  resource  for  the  autumn  and- 
winter  for  the  freshening  up  of  dresses  of  a  former 
season.  A  well-made,  perfectly-fitting  casaquin  of 
dark-colourcd  cloth  is  an  extremely  becoming  garment, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  fashionable  some  time.  It  is 
more  stylish  in  some  of  the  darkest  shades  of  blue, 
green,  brown,  or  even  red,  than  in  black,  and  is  just  as 
useful  to  wear  with  any  skirt  as  a  black  one.  The 
fancy  for  eccentric  buttons  is  rather  going  out,  at  least 
for  cloth  casaquins  it  is  now  considered  in  best  taste  to 
have  buttons  made  to  order  of  exactly  the  same  material 
as  the  garment  itself,  not  merely  wooden  moulds 
covered  with  the  material,  but  machine-made  buttons 
like  those  used  by  tailors  for  gentlemen’s  waistcoats. 
For  cloth  casaquins  the  best  shape  is  that  of  the  close- 
fitting  jacket,  with  five  seams  in  the  back,  a  collar  and 
narrow  facings  in  front,  with  simulated  waistcoat 
buttoned  down  the  middle,  and  deep  applied  basques 
with  square  pockets  very  much  at  the  back.  It  is  a 
most  becoming  model,  and  makes  the  average  figure 
look  slight  and  well-proportioned. 

Any  plain  skirt  of  woollen  or  silk  material  can  be 
made  to  look  very  well  to  wear  with  a  dark  cloth 
casaquin  if  arranged  as  follows : — Gather  your  skirt 
in  three  close  shir  rings  down  the  middle  of  the  front ; 
repeat  this  treble  shirring  on  each  side,  about  six  inches 
apart,  at  the  back  ;  drape  your  dress,  making  it  short 
or  long  as  you  please,  and  trim  it  round  the  bottom 
with  one  or  more  flutings  or  narrow  hollow-pleated 
flounces  ;  the  upper  one  put  on  with  a  heading.  If  you 
have  no  skirt  in  your  possession  to  utilise,  or  prefer 
having  a  new  one,  choose  it  of  beige  tissue  or  French 
grey  cashmere,  and  you  will  have  a  very  nice  toilette 
completed  by  a  casaquin  of  seal-brown  or  navy-blue 
cloth. 

For  a  visiting  and  dressy  walking  dress  the  polonaise 
(i  paniers  can  be  worn  over  either  a  long  or  short  skirt, 
but  the  redingote  looks  best  over  a  trained  skirt ;  it 
looks  too  scant  over  a  short  one. 

Beaded  lace  and  passementerie  are  coming  into  fashion 
again  for  autumn  trimmings,  and  our  first  winter  mantles 
will  be  thus  trimmed.  The  loose  mantle  shape  still 
prevails,  in  which  the  ample  side-pieces  form  sleeves, 
being  taken  up  over  the  arms.  They  are  much  trimmed 
round  the  outline  and  up  the  middle  of  the  back  with 
lace,  passementerie,  and  fringe.  At  present  they  are 
worn  of  silk  or  cashmere  ;  but  some  are  being  prepared 
for  early  winter  of  black  velvet,  with  a  handsome 
embroidery  pattern  in  black  silk  all  round,  and  a  border 
of  black  silk  guipure  or  a  full  copeaux  fringe. 

The  hat  is  far  more  popular  just  now  than  the 
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bonnet,  and  assumes  a  variety  of  more  or  less  fantastic 
shapes,  while  the  bonnet  is  not  much  thought  of.  But 
when  the  season  of  sea-bathing  and  villeggiatura  is  over, 

which  it  now  very  _  _  _ 

soon  will  be,  the 
bonnet  will  re¬ 
assert  its  import¬ 
ance,  and  that 
with  a  vengeance, 
you  may  be  sure, 
for  it  will  then  ap¬ 
pear  in  propor¬ 
tions  altogether 
larger  than  we 
have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  it  in, 
and  boast  of  fea¬ 
ther  trimmings 
proudly  waving 
over  its  protrud¬ 
ing  border. 

Already  the 
bonnets  of  the 
season,  mostly 
black  straw  or 
chip,  are  of  a  style 
which  strongly 
resembles  xhe  poke 
bonnet  so  dear  to 
our  grandmothers, 
and  we  are  told 
winter  shapes  of 
felt  or  velvet  are 
being  manufac¬ 
tured  on  a  still 
larger  scale. 

Strange  such 
shapes  may  seem 
to  us  at  first,  but, 
modified  by  mo¬ 
dern  taste,  they 
are  far  from  un¬ 
graceful,  and  a 
bonnet  over¬ 
shadowing  the 
eyes  and  brow  is 

far  from  unbe-  yi^. _ Co 

coming.  The  Flat  Pattern,  JS. gd. — Madams  Letellif 
°  .  (Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  pt 

shapes  we  have 

been  shown  are  moderately  protruding,  of  an  open 
evasee  shape  at  the  top,  and  close  at  the  sides.  The 
border  is  invariably  lined  with  shirred  or  pleated  velvet 


i]  „inw!»iL 


yiy. — Country  Dalss.  i 

Flat  Pattern,  zs.  gd. — Madame  Letellieb,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


or  satin,  always  of  some  dark  colour,  even  if  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  bonnet  is  white.  There  is  no  cap  or  trim¬ 
ming  of  any  kind  inside.  Outside  it  is  very  fashionable 
_  just  now  to  trim 

a  black  straw 
bonnet  with  quil¬ 
lings  of  white 
Bretonne  lace  on 
one  side  and  a 
drooping  feather 
on  the  other. 

For  dressy  toi¬ 
lettes  white  chip 
bonnets  of  the 
I  caleche  shape  are 

j  trimmed  with  a 

I  cluster  of  large 

i  flowers  such  "  as 

I  »- 

!  full-blown  joses, 

I  carnations,  or 

j  poppies,  placed 

j  just  in  l^front  of 

'  the  crown,  and 

j  with  white  lace 

curtainand  strings, 
i  the  border  lined 

I  with  dark  red  or 

I  blue  or  gold- 

I  coloured  satin  or 

velvet.  But  almost 
all  other  than  the 
very  dressy  bon¬ 
nets  are  black, 
and  as  to  the  black 
hat  —  perfectly 
black  without  an 
atom  of  colour — 
it  is  quite  a  mania, 
and  is  worn  with 
the  most  elegant 
walking  toilettes. 
Dinner  dresses 
I  are  made  with  the 

casaquin  bodice, 
cut  low  and  square 

_ front  or  open 

TRY  Dasss.  t  in  a  long  oval 

.0,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  eViane  daon 

ble  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.)  snape,  so  aeep 

indeed  that  a  small 

low  chemisette  called  a  modestie  is  quite  de  rigueur  to  fill 
up  the  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  opening.  This  little 
chemisette  is  made  of  lace  or  of  embroidered  mus 
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edged  with  lace,  while  the  outline  of  the  bodice  is  bor-  Feathers  are  to  a  certain  extent  to  supersede  flowers 
dered  with  lace  or  a  treble  fluting  of  crepe  lisse.  It  is  for  next  winter.  The  monotony  of  ostrich  plumes  is 
for  dinner  and  evening  toilettes  chiefly  that  the  pretty  to  be  broken  by  the  addition  of  fantatsies  of  every 


casaquins  of  Tur-  description.  The 

irtek  <'ocKmara  on/t  . -  most  exquisitc 

arrangements  of 
tropical  plumage 
and  rare  birds, 
either  entire  or  in 
part,  mounted 
more  or  less  flat — 
the  placing  of  a 
creature  in  its 
natural  pose  on  a 
bonnet  or  hat 
being  a  problem 
of  some  difficulty, 
and  seldom  prov¬ 
ing  becoming  to 
the  wearer. 
These,  however, 
will  be  reserved 
for  “  best”  bon¬ 
nets,  as  they  are 
mostly  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  the 
common  imita¬ 
tions  thereof,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  farm¬ 
yard,  are  very  far 
indeed  from  t  aking 
their  place.  So, 
where  ornamen¬ 
tations  of  a  more 
moderate  price  are 
desired,  there  is 
I  little  doubt  but 

that  fancy  flowers 
'  will  be  used,  made 

{  of  satin  and  che- 

I  nille,  velvet  and 

j  plush,  or  “  na¬ 

tural-artificial” 
blossoms  mixed 

hemmed  or  with  '  -  - ^ -  with  “  unnatural” 

the  tiniest  edg-  9t8.-WALK.NO  Dress.  the  long 

.  XT  j  u  Pattern,  is.  6d. — Madame  Letedlieb,  40,  Tavistock -st..  Covent  Garden.  .  r  u 

logs.  No  doubt  (Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.)  Amazon  leather 

this  fashion  of  or  the  plume  of 

scant  sleeves  has  been  introduced  the  better  to  show  ostrich-tips  remaining  their  usual  accompaniment,  for 
off  the  number  of  bracelets,  porte-honheur  and  other-  the  size  of  the  chapeau  has  unquestionably  increased, 
wise,  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  wear.  and  therefore  much  trimming  will  be  required. 
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F  there  were  not  in  our  complex  and 
elastic  human  nature  a  power  of  rising 
1  beyond  the  influence  of  external  cir- 

cumstanccs,  such  a  season  of  unfavour- 
■ayffTaPP  able  weather  as  that  we  have  expe- 
rienced  would  be  painfully  depressing, 
and  the  time  of  holiday-making  and 
recreation  would  be  almost  a  period  of  penal 
jn^  endurance.  Better,  we  might  be  disposed  to 
say,  far  better,  a  continuance  in  the  daily 
f/  routine  of  business  or  homely  duties,  than  weeks 
I  of  enforced  idleness,  with  such  limited  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  enjoying  the  open-air  recreation  and  change 
of  scene  which  we  feel  to  be  so  necessary  for  our 
physical  and  mental  health.  But  there  is  an  impulse 
cf  audacious  courage  in  our  constitution  that  will  not 
allow  us  to  be  easily  beaten.  In  the  winter  we  are 
happy  enough  at  home  or  in  business,  and  enjoy  the 
occupations  and  amusements  of  the  time.  When  spring 
comes  we  feel  as  if  wings  were  growing,  or,  to  change 
the  figure,  as  if  we  were  flowers  or  trees  with  buds 
and  young  leaves,  waiting  hopefully  for  the  sunshine 
and  pleasant  airs  of  summer  to  ripen  us  into  full  deve¬ 
lopment  of  health  and  strength.  We  share  the  tra¬ 
ditional  spirit  of  the  British  soldier,  and  are  “  ready  to 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything.”  Homely  pleasures,  so 
attractive — ordinary  duties,  so  pleasantly  discharged — 
are  less  agreeable,  become,  in  the  passage  of  the  months, 
tedious  and  almost  oppressive  ;  the  town  atmosphere  is 
felt  to  be  murky,  the  long  lines  of  streets  wearying 
to  behold.  The  town  gardens,  with  their  flower-beds 
and  little  lawns,  so  pretty  in  the  spring-time,  only 
suggest  the  more  expansive  beauty  of  hills  and  dales, 
widespread  green  meadows,  woodlands,  and  copses,  a 
wealth  of  wild  flowers,  rivers  flowing  placidly  between 
verdant  banks,  and  brooks  rippling  with  tiny  wreaths 
of  foam  over  pebbly  beds,  and  breaking  into  little 
cataracts  of  miniature  beauty.  In  the  winter  and  the 
spring,  “  the  other  side  of  the  way”  is  a  satisfactory 
limit  to  the  view  we  enjoy  from  our  bedroom  windows  ; 
but  in  the  holiday  season  we  pine  for  a  sight  of  the 
illimitable  sea,  rolling  in  foaming  waves  over  the  smooth 
sand  to  welcome  us  to  the  shore,  and  stretching  away 
with  ever-varying  outline  of  coast  and  ever-varying  hue 
to  calmness  in  the  grey  distance,  where  the  sheet  of 
water,  all  its  irregularities  softened  by  the  distance  into 
tranquillity,  blends  with  the  arch  of  heaven. 

Even  in  this  year  of  wet  weather,  when  no  part  of 
the  British  isles  has  known  five  consecutive  days 


without  rainfall — when,  indeed,  forty-eight  hours  of 
dry  weather  have  been  exceptional — when  seeds  have 
rotted  in  the  ground,  when  the  harvest  has  been  a 
failure,  and  low-lying  meadows  have  been  converted 
into  Jakes  or  swamps,  when  perhaps,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  lives,  we  have  believed  in  Shakspeare’s  line, 
“  The  rain  it  raineth  every  day,”  even  in  this  “  almanack 
summer”  the  impulse  has  been  strong  upon  us  to  seek 
“  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.’’  Hope  is  a  wonderful 
motive  power.  We  defy  auguries,  courageously  con¬ 
vince  ourselves  that  the  dull,  chilly  weather  cannot  last 
much  longer,  that  surely  there  must  be  fine  weather 
somewhere,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  us  if  we  fail  to 
find  it,  or  should  we  fail,  if  we  cannot  derive  real 
pleasure  from  the  exertion  of  buffeting  with  it.  We 
start  pluckily  out  in  that  happy  frame  of  mind  which 
resolves  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  and,  as  Harry 
Percy  “  plucked  from  the  nettle  danger  the  flower 
safety,”  find  even  in  cataracts  of  rain  or  chilly  drizzles 
some  elements  of  cheerfulness. 

A  country  ramble  in  fine  weather  is,  of  course, 
delightful.  We  need  not  write  an  essay  to  defend  that 
truism ;  and  a  country  ramble — even  if  paths  are  muddy, 
fields  sodden,  and  waterproofs  take  the  place  of  thin 
dresses,  and  umbrellas  of  parasols — is  not  absolutely  bad 
if  we  wear  thick-soled  boots  and  have  our  hearts  in  the 
right  trim — that  happy  condition  which  is  disposed  to 
make  the  best  of  everything.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
healthy  philosophy  in  the  song  of  the  pedlar  Autolycus — 

“  Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a ; 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.” 

After  all,  bad  weather,  if  we  fairly  face  it,  is  not 
found  to  be  so  very  bad  after  all.  Like  the  terrors 
which  sometimes  cluster  in  the  dreams  of  the  night, 
but  disappear  when  we  are  wide  awake  and  looking  at 
the  daylight — like  the  objects  which,  dimly  seen  in  the 
twilight,  are  rather  appalling,  but  prove  to  be  very 
harmless  when  we  reach  them — so  rain  and  mist,  like 
human  beings,  are  “  not  so  bad  as  they  seem.’*  Throw 
your  mind  back,  if  you  can,  to  the  past  ages,  when,  in 
this  country,  people  lived  more  in  the .  open  air  than 
they  do  now,  when  waterproofs  and  umbrellas  were 
unknown,  and  when,  no  doubt,  the  climate  was  just  as 
varying  as  it  is  now — perhaps  moister,  for  there  were 
more  forests,  and  trees  attract  rain — what  brave,  hearty, 
cheerful  Englishmen,  what  bonny,  high-spirited  English¬ 
women,  lived  and  enjoyed  life !  That  great  foe  of 
human  happiness,  the  spirit  of  melancholy,  the  dismal 
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depredation  of  all  created  things,  and  dissatisfaction 
with  and  distrust  of  the  providential  government  of 
the  world,  which  “  worketh  together  for  good,”  is  an 
affectation  nourished  in  the  weak  minds  of  morbid  and 
1  unwholesome  youths,  or  finds  a  home  in  the  hearts  of 
disappointed  and  secluded  men  who  shut  their  ears  to 
the  invitations  to  enjoyment  offered  by  the  wide  world 
I  beyond  their  ascetic  cells. 

I  Charles  the  Second  is  credited  with  the  assertion  that 
I  in  England  there  are  more  days  when  open-air  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  possible  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
This  would  be  a  considerable  exaggeration  if  enjoyment 
were  only  accessible  from  without  and  did  not  arise  from 
within  ourselves.  Scientific  observers  who  note  inches 
of  rainfall  and  measure  the  possibility  of  human  happi- 
t  ness  by  the  indications  of  the  barometer  might  shake 
[i  their  heads  at  the  weather  wisdom  of  the  Royal  Charles  ; 

I  but  the  fact  is  that,  morally  objectionable  as  he  was,  the 
Stuart  King  was  gifted  with  a  bodily  constitution  which 
imparted  a  cheerfulness  to  his  mind,  and  gave  a  great 
capacity  of  physical  enjoyment  in  open-air  exercise. 

I  Wind  and  rain,  clouds  and  mists,  were  but  small 
I  hindrances  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  offered  by 
external  nature,  and  what  he  said  of  England  he  would 
probably  have  said  of  any  other  land  which  he  had 
made  his  home.  Greenland  would  not  have  infected  his 
vitality  with  hopeless  melancholy;  torrid  heat  might 
have  made  him  more  lazy,  but  not  less  happy.  A 
famous  American  essayist  says,  “  Give  me  health  and  a 
day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  empires  ridiculous,” 
and  surely  such  a  brave  spirit  would  not  be  quenched 
by  an  excess  of  the  average  of  rainfall. 

The  weather  would  have  been  far  worse  even  than 
we  have  experienced  this  year  if  there  had  been  no 
glimpses  of  sunshine,  no'intervals,  for  hours  or  a  day, 
of  brightness.  And  then  how  beautiful  the  face  of 


nature  !  The  expression  of  the  human  countenance  is 
never  so  exquisite  as  when  it  is  changing  from  tears 
to  smiles,  when  grief  or  despair  is  passing  away  in  the 
new  life  of  love  and  hope.  A  new  light  is  there,  and 
that  light  reveals  a  perfect  beauty.  The  face  of  nature 
is  never  so  beautiful  as  in  sunshine  after  a  shower. 
There  are  more  exquisite  tints  in  the  sky,  lighter 
colour  on  the  leaves,  the  rapid  rivers  and  the  swollen 
brooks  are  dappled  with  gleams  of  gold.  The  hill¬ 
sides  gleam  in  the  sunlight,  the  birds  sing  merrily, 
and  all  fair  nature  appears  to  wake  to  a  renewed  life  of 
brightness  and  music.  Healthy  human  natures  share 
the  refreshing,  and  are  happier  and  stronger  for  “  the 
trouble  which  is  past.” 

The  beauty  of  the  outward  world  is  a  great  antidote 
to  the  evils  arising  from  the  morbid  dwelling  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  one’s  self  which  is  so  apt  to  grow 
upon  us.  Our  life  is  happiest  when  we  can  feel  that 
it  is  not  isolated,  but  a  part  of  the  great  life  of  the 
world,  and  in  harmony  with  it.  That  wretched  philo¬ 
sophy  known  as  “Pessimism,”  which  unfortunately 
has  so  many  disciples,  the  conviction  that  this  is  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  that  our  chief  duty  is 
to  shuffle  through  it  as  miserably  as  we  can,  and  our 
chief  hope  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible — which 
pries  into  every  chink  and  cranny,  searching  for  some¬ 
thing  bad,  believing  that  there  is  so  little  good  that  it 
is  not  worth  looking  for — has  a  tendency  to  grow  upon 
us  if  we  do  not  take  holidays,  and  so  change  the 
course  of  our  daily  experience.  Recreation  is  as 
necessary  to  health  as  food  or  sleep  ;  and  even  if  the 
weather  be  not  quite  what  we  might  wish  it  to  be, 
we  shall,  if  we  are  “  true  folks,”  be  stronger  and 
better,  wiser  and  more  hopeful  and  cheerful,  for  the 
deviation  from  our  daily  track,  and  for  the  freshness  of 
ideas  we  must  inevitably  experience. 

G.  R.  E. 
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915. — Walking  Dbcss. 

Dress  of  black  grenadine  and  silk.  Pleated  skirt  of  grenadine, 
falling  over  a  silk  pliss^.  Tunic  raised  en  pouf  and  forming  a  train. 
It  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce  like  that  of  the  skirt.  Pointed  bodice 
with  deep  grenadine  collar,  edged  with  bias  and  pliss^  of  faille, 
The  bias  goes  down  the  fronts.  Square  cufis,  with  plisses  and  bias. 

916. — House  Dbess. 

Dress  of  peacock-blue  batiste.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  small 
plisse,  over  which  lace  falls.  Lace  insertion  trims  the  skirt  length¬ 
wise  at  intervals.  Tunic  and  bodice,  with  paniere,  trimmed  with 
plissiis  and  lace.  The  fichn  crosses  over  the  front  of  the  bodice. 
Satiu  bows  on  tunic  and  sleeves. 

917. — CouNTBT  Dbess. 

Skirt  of  striped  cretonne,  trimmed  with  plisses  and  embroidered 
frills.  Cretonne  tunic  ending  in  a  idisse.  Bodice  with  waistcoat, 
trimmed,  like  the  sleeves,  with  embroidery.  Small  pleated  fichu. 


918. — Walking  Dbess. 

Walking  dress.  Striped  foulard  skirt,  with  plisse  and  bias  of 
Pompadour  satiuette  simulating  a  tablicr.  Tunic  with  paniers, 
edged  with  plisses.  Long  Pompadour  vest,  buttoned  with  nickel 
silver. 

919. — Models  op  Fashionable  Hats. 

I.  Hat  of  old  gold,  with  old-gold  feathers. 

I.  Fancy  straw  hat,  blue  and  white.  Wreath  of  forget  me-nots 
round  the  crown,  with  plisse  of  blue  satin.  Thick  bunch  of  forget- 
me-not  under  the  brim. 

3.  Capote  of  maize  satin.  Pleated  scarf  of  satin,  colour  of  ripe 
corn,  is  arranged  on  the  left  side.  Hunch  of  feathers,  mi.viHl 
cream  colour  end  corn  colour.  Strings  of  com-coloured  satin 
ribbon. 

4.  White  rice  straw  hat,  flat  in  front  and  ralfed  at  the  back. 
Brim  lined  with  grenat  velvet.  Cachcpcigne  of  pleated  Breton 
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laoc.  Handsome  white  feather  round  the  crown,  with  bunch  of 
grenat  rosebuds. 

5.  Toque  of  white  rice  straw,  brim  lined  with  black  velvet. 
Lu^  feather  forms  the  trimming. 

9x0. — Models  op  Fashionable  Hats  and  Bonnets. 

I.  Girl’s  hat  of  white  straw,  brim  lined  with  black  velvet.  Bow 
of  vdvet  at  the  back.  Pliss^  of  Breton  lacc  round  the  cron-n. 

a.  Girl’s  Leghorn  straw  hat,  brim  lined  with  pink  satin.  A 
white  muslin  scarf  forms  a  large  bow  on  the  top.  A  wreath  of 
primroses  trims  the  outline  at  the  back. 

3.  Bmason  bonnet  in  Leghorn  straw,  the  brim  very  much  raised 
m  front,  so  as  to  admit  quite  a  buisson  of  roses.  The  brim  is  edged 
with  plMted  Breton  lace. 

4.  White  rice  straw  capote,  with  diadem  of  ruby  velvet.  Du¬ 
bai^  laee  forms  a  ruche  on  the  top  and  forms  strings. 

$.  Leghorn  straw  hat,  the  right  brim  much  raised,  and  with 
bonch  of  roses,  forget-me-nots,  and  grasses  inside.  The  left  brim 
is  flat.  Pompons  in  red  and  old  gold  round  the  crown. 

6.  White  straw  hat  with  fluted  curtain.  The  brim  is  lined  with 
woaa-oolonred  poplin.  A  wreath  of  moss,  dotted  with  rosebuds, 
aorrounds  the  crown.  Strings  of  moss-coloured  ribbon. 

911. — Designs  pob  Jewellebt. 

I.  Watch-chain,  with  long  hook  placed  underneath  for  fastening 
it  to  the  bodice. 

а.  Porte-bonheur  bracelet,  consisting  of  a  small  rat,  the  tail  of 
which  surrounds  the  arm. 

3.  Gold  bracelet  formed  of  a  ring,  the  ends  being  keys. 

4.  Gk>ld  trident,  with  fine  pearls  for  shawl-pin  or  hat-clasp. 

5.  Butterfly  transfixed  by  a  pin,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a  bunch 
of  four  fine  pearls. 

б.  Section  of  gold  collarette. 

7.  Cravat-pin  resembling  peapod,  the  peas  being  pearls. 

S.  Collar  with  pendent  ornaments. 

9.  Brooch  with  real  mirror,  the  frame  being  gold. 

10.  Brooch-pin  in  red  gold.  The  shrimp’s  eyes  arc  of  jet. 

11.  Shawl-pin  with  fine  pearls.  * 

XX.  Enamelled  frog  with  two  rows  of  emeralds ;  brooch  or  agrafe. 

13.  Greek  pattern  in  gold,  forming  collar. 

14.  Flat  gold  collar,  worn  without  a  locket.^ 

912,  9x4,  and  926. — Lady’s  Apbon. 

Long  apron,  with  bodice  of  fine  longcloth.  At  the  lower  edge  a 
pleated  of  the  same  material.  An  embroidery  over  canvas  is 
worked  in  cross  stitch  with  red  and  blue  thread  from  the  design 
^ven  in  No.  9x4.  The  narrow  border  on  the  bodice  is  taken  from 
No.  926. 

9x3. — Lady’s  Nightcap. 

Nightcap  of  cambric,  edged  with  Breton  lacc.  A  narrow  echarpe 
of  cambric,  edged  with  lace,  is  arranged  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the 
cap  continued  to  form  the  strings. 

9x3. — Lady’s  Chbhise. 

Chemise  of  fine  longcloth  arranged  in  narrow  tucks  at  intervals, 
and  trimmed  with  Breton  lace.  Sleeves  to  correspond. 

9x7. — Lady’s  Collab. 

Lady’s  collar,  circular  stand-up  shape,  plainly  stitched. 

9x8. — Linen  Collar. 

Lady’s  collar  of  fine  linen,  plainly  stitched,  the  front  [open  en 
revers,  with  button  in  front  to  fasten. 

929. — Section  of  Antimacassar. 

Netted  Guipure. 

Ground  of  plain  netting,  filled  with  {mint  d’esprit  and  {mint  de 
tmle,  the  rais^  flowers  being  put  in  with  point  dc  reprise.  The 
ground  is  worked  in  purse  stitch  and  the  outer  edge  in  Vandykes 
with  buttonhole  stitch. 


930. — Bobdeb  pob  Handkerchiefs,  &e. 

0{)cn-work. 

Draw  out  8  threads  and  leave  4  both  ways  of  the  ground,  then 
fasten  the  thread  to  the  border  and  work  4  buttonhole  stitches  in 
one  square,  then  wind  round  the  4  threads,  first  horizontally  and 
then  vertically.  The  opcn.work  is  then  filled  up  in  point  d’esprit. 

93>f  93*.  939.  943.  944.— Towels. 

Holbein  Work. 

No.  93  X  represents  a  towel  of  Jacquard  cloth,  with  a  woven 
border  of  a  material  resembling  .lava  canvas.  This  latter  is  em. 
broidered  in  Vienna  cross  stitch  and  Holbein  work  with  red  threail , 
each  stitch  taking  in  x  threads  lengthways  and  across.  The  design 
is  given  in  No.  944. 

No.  939  is  made  of  white  Baden-Baden  cloth,  embroidered  in  the 
same  stitches  with  blue  and  red  thread,  from  the  pattern  given  in 
No.  931.  This  model  has  also  a  narrow  border  from  the  design  in 
No.  943. 

933. — Hat  foe  Girls  of  8  to  10  Veabs  Old. 

Hat  of  Leghorn  with  raised  brim,  lined  with  puffins's  of  white 
satin.  On  the  right  side  a  strap  of  white  satin  arrangt^  in  folds. 
Above  the  brim  half  rosettes  of  box-pleated  satin  and  short  white 
ostrich  feather. 

934. — Mcslin  Plastron  fob  Dresses  and  Jackets. 

Long  waistcoat  of  white  muslin,  with  open-worked  embroidery 
and  pleated  frills  of  Breton  lace.  A  threefold  rutfie  of  the  same 
lacc  is  arranged  round  the  neck. 

935.  — Lady’s  Shoe. 

High-heeled  shoe  of  {jatent  leather,  with  long  oval  rosette  of 
bronze  satin,  edged  with  bronze  lace. 

936.  — Lace  Collar. 

Deep  collar  of  Breton  lace,  with  narrow  bands  of  cambric,  stitched 
and  marked  with  raised  spots. 

*  937.  940.  94*.  anil  942. — Cuffs  with  Bracelet  Clasp. 

937  and  940.  Cuflf  of  fine  white  lawn  plainly  stitched,  and  fastened 
by  means  of  a  nickel  bracelet  with  clasp. 

941  and  94X. — Cuff  for  gentlemen.  Cuff  of  fine  linen  plainly 
stitched,  and  fastened  with  {)atent  clasp. 

938, — Lady’s  Shoe. 

Walking  shoe  of  black  leather,  with  high  heel  and  buckles  of 
silver  arranged  on  bows  of  black  satin  ribbon.  Straps  of  the  latter 
material  arc  edged  with  box-pleated  ruching. 

945. — Satin  Fichu. 

Fichu  collar  of  black  satin,  with  revers  and  narrow  folds  of  satin. 
Loops  of  satin  lace  frill  trim  the  fichu.  Round  the  neck  a  rufllc  of 
crepe  lisse ;  round  the  outer  edge  a  frill  of  black  lace. 

946. — Ceepe  Lisse  Fichu. 

Fichu  of  white  crepe  lisse,  embroidered  with  shaded  pink  floss 
silk  in  satin,  overcast,  and  buttonhole  stitch.  Round  the  neck  a 
pleated  frill  of  white  crepe  lisse.  In  front  loops  and  ends  of  pink 
satin  ribbon.  Underneath  the  embroidered  frill  is  a  fringe  of  pale 
wavy  pink  silk. 

947. — Muslin  Frill  and  Jabot. 

Frill  and  jabot  of  white  India  muslin  arranged  in  folds,  and 
trimmed  with  Breton  lace.  In  front  bows  and  loops  of  blue  velvet, 
with  long  ends  of  the  same  material. 

948. — Hat  of  Black  Straw. 

Broad-brimmed  hat  raised  on  the  left  side,  and  trimmed  with 
four  crossway  bands  of  black  satin.  Round  the  brim  puffings  of 
black  satin,  with  long  ostrich  feather. 


FLITTINGS. 


N  anticipation  of  autumn  require¬ 
ments,  Messrs.  Jay,  of  243  to  253, 
Regent  Street,  have  prepared 
fashionable  cashmere  costumes,  copied 
from  the  newest  Paris  models,  which 
they  offer  at  2^  guineas  each.  This 
charge  includes  sufficient  material  for  the 
bodice  and  also  trimmings  of  silk  or 
crape.  One  of  these  would  be  a  good 
investment  for  ladies  living  in  the  country, 
whose  dressmakers  are  in  want  of  ideas  as  to  the  latest 
styles.  A  model  can  be  chosen  from  among  the  pencil 
sketches  which  Messrs.  Jay  send  out  for  that  purpose, 
and  with  this  one  well-made  and  well-cut  dress  the 
country  dressmaker  will  be  more  likely  to  be  successful 
with  the  rest  of  the  winter  costumes.  One  cannot, 
living  in  the  country,  have  every  dress  made  in  London, 
so  that  it  is  well  to  give  one’s  dressmaker  a  little  help 
now  and  then  as  to  the  latest  modes.* 

Mr.  James  Chapman,  of  Notting  Hill,  has  sent 
me  a  parcel  of  his  patterns  of  the  very  newest  materials 
for  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  I  have  carefully  examined 
these  in  the  interests  of  my  readers.  The  conclusion  I 
have  come  to  is  that  dress  will  be  even  prettier  and 
more  becoming  in  the  winter  than  it  has  been  during 
the  past  summer.  Among  the  new  autumn  novelties  is 
Pekin  satin  cloth,  being  a  striped  satin  cloth  48  inches 
wide  and  2s.  98.  per  yard.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  is  double  width,  and  that  the  material  is  soft, 
close,  and  fine,  the  moderation  of  the  price  will  be 
appreciated.  All  the  best  winter  colours  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  material.  Those  who  wore  satin  cloth 
while  it  was  so  popular  some  years  ago  will  remember 
what  excellent  wear  it  gave,  and  will  be  glad  that  it  is 
again  becoming  fashionable. 

The  “  Isle  of  Wight  Serge”  is  very  fine  and  soft. 
The  width  is  26  inches,  price  is.  J^d.  per  yard. 
Another,  and  a  superior  serge,  is  sold  at  2s.  Il^d.  per 
yard,  being  30  inches  wide.  This  material  shows  no 
diminution  in  popularity,  though  it  has  now  been 
fashionable  for  so  many  years.  An  intermediate  quality 
is  sold  at  IS.  ll-^d. 

The  Pompadour  velveteens  are  reproductions  of  the 
Pompadour  designs  upon  a  ground  of  black,  brown,  or 
navy-blue  velveteen.  These  are  sold  by  Mr.  Chapman 
at  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  and  are  23  inches  wide.  The 
designs  show  up  in  bright  colours  on  the  dark  back¬ 
ground.  This  velveteen  is  particularly  suitable  for 
making  up  in  combination  with  self-coloured  velveteen. 
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Pure  wool  oatmeal  cloth  is  another  novelty  produced 
in  imitation  of  the  cotton  oatmeal  cloths  that  had  such 
a  run  during  the  summer.  This  new  material  is  very 
effective.  It  is  made  in  two  colours,  some  in  black  and 
red,  some  in  navy  blue  and  red,  and  some  in  brown 
and  black.  Others  are  in  self  colours,  among  them  a 
very  good  shade  of  crimson.  It  is  sold  at  is.  Il^d.  the 
yard  ;  width  25  inches. 

Kerseymere  is  a  thick,  useful  make  of  serge,  sold  at 
2S.  6d.  a  yard,  a  splendid  material  for  hard  wear,  and 
therefore  suitable  for  children.  Some  of  Mr.  Chapman’s 
serges,  sold  at  7|d.  a  yard,  are  of  admirable  quality, 
impossible  though  this  may  appear  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  them.  His  French  ribbed  flannels  are  another 
novelty  which  will  be  sure  to  be  appreciated  now  that 
flannel  is  so  much  used  for  ladies’  dresses.  The  stripes 
give  them  a  Pekin  effect,  which  makes  them  look 
doubly  rich;  their  price  is  is.  Il^d.  per  yard;  width 
28  inches. 

The  Oriental  skirtings  are  very  effective  arrange¬ 
ments  in  stripes,  40  inches  wide,  at  4s.  I  id.  and  6s.  6d. 
the  yard.  These  are  rich,  thick,  and  substantial,  with¬ 
out  being  disagreeably  or  inconveniently  heavy.  The 
Herries  tweeds  will  prove  particularly  becoming  ;  they 
have  a  broken,  rough  surface,  with  a  mixture  of  colours 
that  is  in  every  way  judicious  and  tasteful. 

The  instances  I  have  selected  do  not  represent  a 
fourth  part  of  Mr.  Chapman’s  autumn  novelties,  nor  can 
my  description  do  justice  to  even  that  fourth,  but  here  I 
must  leave  them  for  the  present. 

I  have  frequently  recommended  the  Louis  velveteen 
as  being  a  beautiful  material,  whose  wearing  qualities 
equal  its  surface  charms,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
every  one  to  whom  I  have  recommended  it  is  pleased 
with  it.  This  encourages  me  again  to  expatiate  on  its 
good  qualities.  In  black  the  colour  is  of  a  deep  per¬ 
manent  blue-black  shade,  which  does  not  degenerate 
into  a  rusty  brown  as  many  black  velveteens  do.  In 
colours  this  velveteen  takes  excellent  shades.  Among 
these  are  a  rich  deep  myrtle  green,  navy  blue,  sapphire 
blue,  peacock  blue,  crimson,  and,  in  the  lighter  shades, 
pale  pink,  turquoise  blue,  sky  blue,  and  cream  and 
amber.  This  velveteen  costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
velveteen,  and  is  worth  at  least  double,  so  that  pur¬ 
chasers  should  be  sure  that  it  is  really  the  Louis 
velveteen  that  they  get.  It  is  stamped  with  the 
words  “  Louis  Velveteen”  upon  every  yard  of  the 
fabric. 

Mr.  John  Noble,  Victoria  Mills,  Manchester, 
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whose  Scoured  Calicoes  and  Lily  Longcloths  have 
occasionally  been  noticed  in  this  column,  has  had  the 
happy  idea  to  prepare  a  sample-book  especially  in  the 
interests  of  the  children.  This  contains  patterns  of 
every  material  required  for  the  wear  of  the  little  folks, 
from  the  most  diaphanous  muslin  for  after-dinner  pina¬ 
fores  to  the  finest  hannel.  Parents  will  be  delighted 
with  such  a  useful  arrangement. 

Besides  the  “  Little  Folks’  ”  pattern-book  is  another 
very  useful  one,  got  up  by  Mr.  Noble  with  a  view  to 
winter  clubs  and  charities.  Materials  for  men’s  and 
women’s  clothing,  as  well  as  quilts  and  blankets,  are 
included,  and  the  prices  are  extremely  moderate.  I 
believe  I  have  already  noticed  the  Universal  Toilet- 
Cover,  “  complete,”  with  the  mats  embroidered  in  blue, 
in  scarlet,  or  in  white.  In  the  latter  they  are  is.  4d., 
and  in  the  brighter  colours  is.  6d.  each.  Mr.  Noble 
has  also  prepared  chair-backs  in  oatmeal  cloth,  ready 
or  embroidery  in  crewels,  with  fringe  and  border 
complete.  These  are  in  three  colours,  white,  cream, 
and  brown.  Small  toilet-mats  are  in  the  same  shades. 
The  prices  are  extremely  low. 

Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler,  147,  Regent- 
street,  have  prepared  Irish  Poplins  in  all  the  new 


autumn  shades,  not  only  in  self  colours,  but  in  tartans 
and  broches  for  making  up  in  combination  with  the 
former.  This  beautiful  fabric  can  never  become  un 
popular,  since  it  lends  itself  so  readily  to  graceful  folds. 
The  present  style  of  dress  necessitates  a  clinging  fabric, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  poplins  are  so  much 
worn.  Another  is  the  amount  of  wear  they  give. 
Being  composed  entirely  of  silk  and  wool,  they  are 
very  durable. 

An  attractive  illustration  of  one  of  Rippingille’s 
Patent  Portable  Oil  Cooking  Stoves  may  be  seen 
somewhere  among  our  advertisement  columns.  For 
roasting,  boiling,  frying,  and  baking  these  stoves  are 
most  convenient.  They  accomplish  their  work  without 
smoke,  smell,  or  dirt,  and  are  so  clean  that  a  lady  may 
quite  enjoy  cooking  the  family  dinner  by  their  aid. 
The  price  is  very  moderate.  Address  the  Albion 
Lamp  Co.,  iiB,  Holborn. 

Clarke’s  Patent  Pyramid  Nursery  Lamp  is 
another  contrivance  for  saving  time  and  trouble.  It 
obtained  the  prize  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  last 
year.  The  prices  are  from  3s*  6d.  upwards.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  patentee  are  S.  Clarke,  Albany- 
street.  Regen t’s-park. 

Humming-Bird. 


J)^$tnptutn 


BOY’S  TUXIC. 

We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the 
shapo  of  a  boy’s  tunic.  It  is  in  four  pieces. 

Fig.  1.  Half  of  front. 

Fig.  1.  Half  of  back. 

Figs.  3  and  4.  Upper  and  under  halves  of  sleeve. 

The  shape  is  .suitable  for  making  up  in  any 
fabric,  and  can  be  worn  with  or  without  a  belt. 
Two  yards  of  serge,  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
of  double  width  cloth,  will  cut  the  shape  the 
size  given,  which  will  fit  a  child  of  four  to  six 
years. 


CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERNS  ISSUED 
WITH  THE  “  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE”  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1879:  — 

Januakt. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Jacket 
suitable  for  outdoor  wear. 

Febeuaet. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Child’s  Blouse. 

March. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Oi)er» 
Cloak. 

April. — Design  in  Crewel  Work  for  Antimacas¬ 
sars,  &c. 

Mat. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Boy’s  Jacket. 

July. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Dolman 
Fichu. 

ArorsT. — Cut-out  Patterns  of  a  Fashionable  Tight 
Sleeve  and  well-fitting  Tumed-down  Collar. 

September. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Tight-fitting 
Autumn  Jacket. 


J)$$^iTtpiion  bF  ©tiburLh  pJniBt 


TOWN  DRESSES. 

I.  Costume  in  olive-green  silk  and  Pompadour  broche.  Round 
silk  skirt  with  pleated  flounce  deeper  at  the  back  than  in  the  front. 
Two  bands  of  broche  trim  the  flounce.  The  silk  tunic  has  two 
breadths  crossing  each  other  in  front,  the  comers  turned  back  to  form 
revers  of  broche,  over  which  falls  a  silk  Pompadour  fringe.  The 
Ijack  is  a  straight  end  raised  in  pnfis.  'Tlie  bodice  is  of  brochfe,  the 
fronts  draped  in  paniers  edged  with  fringe.  They  open  over  a 
straight  brochfe  vest,  and  are  trimmed  with  a  gathered  drapery 
beginning  on  the  shoulders  and  ending  in  a  point  below  the  waist. 
The  back  is  trimmed  with  two  silk  revers,  which  begin  at  the  side 


seams  and  end  at  the  back.  The  side-pieces  are  cut  long,  and  fom 
a  pouf  over  which  fall  ends  of  pink  satin  ribbon.  Turned-down 
collar  in  pink  satin. 

2.  Costume  of  black  silk  and  black  satin.  Silk  skirt  trimmed 
en  tublier.  At  the  edge  is  a  pleated  flounce,  over  which  falls  a  lace 
frill.  In  the  middle  is  a  plain  piece,  over  which  are  draped  coab 
of  mail  in  jet.  The  back  of  the  skirt  is  of  silk,  pleated  throughout, 
a  silk  breadth  forming  a  pouf  on  the  skirt.  Cuirosse  bodice  in 
silk.  On  the  front  are  similar  draperies  in  jet  to  those  which  trim 
the  skirt.  The  back  is  open  to  the  edge  of  the  seam,  and  a  hand 
seme  bow  of  black  satin  ribbon  joins  the  two  ends. 
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NE  ot  the  great  benefactors  of  his 
race,  as  everybody  presumably  now 
knows,  is  dead.  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and 
had  lived  in  such  retirement  at  his 
residence  at  Hampstead  of  late  years  that 
V  many  persons  were  of  opinion  that  he  was 
5'v'  not  alive  until  the  news  of  his  illness  was 

^ l\  set  forth  in  the  newspapers.  Sir  Rowland 

Hill  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hill,  a 
schoolmaster  at  Birmingham.  He  is  known 
chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  invaluable  penny 
postage  scheme.  He  made  known  his  plan  towards 
effecting  this  important  reform  in  the  tax  upon  letters 
first  by  issuing  a  pamphlet  (1837),  and  the  system  was 
looked  favourably  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  year  following.  In  1840  the  penny 
post  was  carried  into  effect.  In  1842  an  alteration  in 
the  Government  removed  him  from  his  post.  In  1846 
a  public  testimonial  of  3,360  in  value  was  presented 
to  him.  Sir  Rowland  after  this  was  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  the 
year  after  being  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  but  his  failing  health  compelled  his  retirement 
from  public  life  in  1864.  comforting  to  know  that 
the  services  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  rendered  to  his 
country  were  becomingly  acknowledged.  Parliament 
vouchsafed  him  a  grant  of  ^^20,000,  and  he  received 
his  salary  in  full,  j^2,ooo  a  year,  when  his  “  work  was 
over  and  done.” 


**■  *  *  * 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  evinced  her  sympathy 
for  a  meritorious  but  unfortunately  distressed  actor  in  a 
substantial  manner.  It  is  Mr.  Buckstone,  whom  every¬ 
body  that  is  anybody  at  all  owes  the  value  of  some 
hearty  pleasure  to,  who  is  the  object  of  public  sympathy 
just  now.  “  The  Queen  has  conveyed  to  Mr.  Buck- 
stone,  through  Sir  W.  Fraser,  Her  Majesty’s  sympathy 
with  his  state,  and  has  sent  a  donation  of  ^^50  to  the 
Buckstone  Fund.”  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  has  re¬ 
commended  a  grant  of  ;^ioo  in  aid  of  this  one  of  our 
best  actors’  cause  from  the  Royal  Bounty. 

#  #  *  *  • 

Captain  Carey  was  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 
The  court  which  was  held  upon  him  found  him  guilty 
of  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy,  but  he  was  strongly 
recommended  to  mercy.  It  is  rather  puzzling  even 
now,  however,  to  unprejudiced  outsiders,  to  see  clearly 


s  foinjs. 

why  this  officer  deserves  his  punishment.  In  a  paper 
from  a  very  high  authority  Captain  Carey  is  described 
as  doing,  in  the  extremity  of  his  and  his  Imperial  com¬ 
panion’s  dire  distress,  exactly  what  he  could  not  help 
having  done — get  away  as  fast  as  he  could ;  but  the 
same  despatch  also  condemns  him  for  doing  this  very 
thing.  The  solution  to  all  the  mystery  is  that  some¬ 
body  ought  to  be  blamed,  but  that  there  is,  in  reality, 
nobody  to  blame. 

***** 

Our  recent  rather  exciting  visitor’s.  Mademoiselle 
Sarah  Bernhardt’s,  “American  engagement”  seems  to 
be  rather  a  splendid  sort  of  one.  It  may  not  be  true — 
for  crowns  cover  unhappy  heads,  it  is  smd,  now  and 
then — but  favoured  favourites  such  as  this  lady  is  one 
of  surely  ought  to  feel  a  little  “  comfortable  in  their 
minds.”  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  is  to  go  to  America  in  1880, 
in  the  month  of  September,  the  very  month  of  all 
months  to  bring  down  more  game.  She  is  to  recdve 
;^120  for  each  performance,  and  per  day  for  her 
personal  expenses,  Mr.  Jarrett  (by  whose  authority  these 
terms  of  the  actress’s  engagement  are  published)  under¬ 
taking  to  defray  all  other  charges  of  every  other  kind, 
such  as  steamer  passages  and  railway  fares.  Before 
undertaking  this  American  tour  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  will 
play  in  Russia,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

***** 
Intemperance — sorrowfully  enough  we  may  think  of 
it,  laying  as  it  does  whole  families  to  waste  and  ruin — 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  a  fearful  manner  upon 
us.  Cardinal  Manning,  speaking  quite  recently  at  a 
Catholic  temperance  meeting  in  Liverpool,  declares — and 
he  is  not  wrong,  for  our  newspapers  bear  out  his  asser¬ 
tions — that  drunkenness  was  affecting  our  factory  hands 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  Americans  visiting  England  to 
study  the  labour  question  declare  that  the  factory  labonr 
of  America  is  much  more  efficient  than  ours — this  in 
consequence  of  intemperance  among  English  factory 
operatives.  But  it  is  abroad  also  all  over  the  country, 
stalking  openly  about  as  a  known  destroyer  of  homes 
and  hearts.  “  A  Father,”  in  a  recent  pitiful  letter  to 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  says : — “  I  have  suffered  so 
long  and  severely  from  the  curse  of  a  drunken  wife  that 
I  am  utterly  without  hope  for  any  more  happiness  in 
this  world.”  There  should  certainly  exist  a  law — and 
there  will  do  one  day  if  only  in  the  ordinary  tortoise- 
like  walk  of  reform — whereby  children  can  be  protected 
at  least,  if  not  separated,  from  drunken  parents.  The 
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worst  of  it  is  that  this  law,  then,  unless  under  the  most 
provoked  circumstances,  would  not  reach  the  getiUtl 
homes,  where  the  sight  of  drunkenness  is  ruining  the 
children’s  minds,  and  where  the  poor  things,  when,  say, 
they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  would  sooner 
bear  their  misery,  and  almost  of  a  certainty  blows,  than 
“  let  anybody  know,”  Parents,  too,  require  protection 
from  each  other  in  cases  such  as  this.  The  mother  can 
get  away  from  her  cruel,  drunken  partner,  but  there  as 
yet  seems  no  loophole  for  the  father  to  escape  his  daily 
doom  of  witnessing  his  children  beaten  and  cursed,  his 
home  like  a  bear-garden,  and  his  goods  and  chattels 
borne  off  to  the  pawnbroker. 

***** 

Lately  there  have  been  hosts  of  letters  in  an  influential 
daily  newspaper  concerning  the  practice  of  swearing 
amongst  certain  classes.  Workmen  swear,  it  is  said  ; 
middle-class  people  swear,  it  is  said,  also  ;  and  gentle¬ 
folks  swear  to  a  certainty.  Swearing  walks  about  the 
streets,  the  fields,  the  parks  (perhaps,  who  knows  ? 
when  the  sermon  is  long,  in  the  churches).  It  sits 
comfortably  down  by  our  firesides,  and  mingles,  as  a 
matter  of  habit,  in  our  home  game  of  billiards,  &c. 
I,adies  often  take  no  notice  of  “  swearing  at  home’’ 
from  their  lieges,  brothers,  and  sons.  The  tones  have 
become  familiarised  to  their  ears.  In  the  pursuit  of 
my  calling  I  sometimes  travel  “  third,”  sometimes 
“  second,’’  and  sometimes  “  first,”  and  I  have  heard 
“  dire”  conversation  of  the  class  alluded  to  in  all  three, 
so  that,  as  this  swearing  seems  to  be  a  little  belonging 
to  everybody,  everybody  should  combine  together  to 
lessen  at  least  such  a  pernicious  growing  social  evil. 
Above  all  can  women  do  this.  Let  them  look  coldly 
on  those  who  think  nothing  of  saying  “  bad  words’ 
before  them,  and  if  mothers  and  sisters  generally  would 
strive  gently,  but  persistently,  to  correct  the  evil  it  would 
disappear. 

***** 

The  language  of  flowers  is  go'ng  out  a  little  with  our 
enterprising  American  cousins.  It  is  a  trifle  old- 
fashioned,  it  may  be,  for  our  great-great-grandparents 
doubtless  discoursed  with  each  other  by  these  means 
occasionally,  so  somebody  “  over  there”  has  introduced 
the  language  of  postage-stamps  !  Sticky  and  not  so  nice 
altogether,  we  may  imagine.  A  postage-stamp  put 
upside  do-yn  on  the  left  corner  of  a  letter  signifies  “  I 
love  you crosswise,  “  My  heart  is  another’s  straight, 
“  Good-bye,  sweetheart,  good-bye upside  down  in 
right  comer,  “  Write  no  more in  the  centre  at  the 


top,  “  Yes  i”  nearer  the  bottom,  “  No at  right-hand 
corner,  at  a  right  angle,  “  Do  you  love  me  ?”  left-hand 
corner,  “  I  hate  you  right-hand  top  corner,  “  I  wish 
you  friendship  bottom  left-hand  corner,  “  I  seek  your 
acquaintance on  a  line  with  surname,  “  Accept  my 
love ditto  upside  down,  “  I  am  engaged  at  a  right 
angle  in  the  same  place,  “  I  long  to  see  you  in  centre  ; 
at  right-hand  edge,  “  Write  immediately.”  | 

Mothers  who  do  not  approve  of  tobacco- smoking 
might  recount  to  their  sons  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate 
arm  of  an  unfortunate  smoker.  This  from  Paris  :  that 
a  young  man  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  cleansing  the 
stem  and  mouthpiece  of  his  pipe  with  an  ordinary 
knitting-kneedle,  but  he  omitted  to  wipe  the  needle 
when  it  had  performed  what  was  needed  of  it.  One 
day  he  picked  up  the  needle  in  haste  and  the  point 
entered  his  finger,  causing  a  small  wound.  This,  un¬ 
attended  to,  grew  worse.  The  finger,  hand,  and  arm 
gradually  swelled  to  an  enormous  size  owing  to  the 
poisonous  influence  of  the  nicotine.  Numerous  abscesses 
appeared  upon  the  hand  and  wrist,  and  it  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  whether  the  arm  should  not  be  amputated.  A  ; 
contemporary  aptly  writes,  “  Supposing  it  had  been  the  , 
young  man’s  tongue,  lip,  or  face,  it  would  probably 
have  been  attended  with  still  worse  consequences."  . 
Smokers — and  smokers  abound  by  the  firesides  where  j 
our  Magazine  abounds — are  hardly  aware  of  the  grave  1 
injury  the  smallest  injection  of  nicotine  is  capable  of  1 
spreading.  Smokers  will  not  leave  off  smoking  because  1 
of  this  warning,  of  course,  but  they  may  perhaps  become 
induced  to  be  careful  about  this  thing. 

*****  j 

Many  persons  are  not  aware  that  “  colour  blindness"  \ 
will  unfit  them  for  certain  callings.  The  employ^  of  ■ 
railway  companies,  for  instance,  must  be  able  to  dis-  ! 
tinguish  colours  with  perfect  accuracy.  Some  children 
seem  singularly  deficient  in  this  knowledge,  for  they  j 
will  call  blue  scarlet,  and  vice  versd ;  but  this,  if  inquired 
into,  will  often  proceed  from  an  ignorance  of  the  names 
merely.  Girls  intended  for  the  counters  of  drapers 
would  do  well  to  cultivate  a  good  eye  for  colour  ;  their  i 
services  become  more  valuable  when  they  can  discern  : 
the  exact  shade  of  silk,  &c.,  required  for  matching.  I  ■ 
have  noticed  ribbons  in  the  boxes  of  drapers  assorted  ; 
in  the  most  idiotic  way  possible,  blue  shades  being  given 
for  green,  &c.,  and  I  have  sent  a  servant  for  drab  and 
she  has  brought  me  a  “  strong”  browii.  Parents  should  J 
look  to  their  children’s  “  eye  to  colour.”  | 
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T  had  been  raining  with  a  straight¬ 
forward,  lasting,  unintermittent  force 
that  was  quite  a  lesson  in  consistency 
of  purpose  for  about  five  days,  and 
we  had  gone  without  other  food  than 
that  supplied  by  the  kindly  cow  and 
indefatigable  hen  for  the  same  period  of 
time,  before  we  made  open  confession  of 
hunger  and  inanition  to  one  another. 
The  children  were  the  first  to  openly  revolt 
against  the  frugal  fare  to  which  we  were  condemned, 
and  they  were  justified  in  their  complaints  by  Nature, 
for  they  each  had  bilious  attacks,  which  were  attributed 
either  to  the  water,  the  milk,  or  the  eggs  on  which 
they  had  been  subsisting.  Aunt  Emma  was  the  next  to 
surrender.  After  “  looking  pale  and  thinner  than  was 
well  in  one”  so  naturally  rosy  and  robust,  she  proposed 
that  we  should  go  forth  among  the  hills  in  search  of  a 
farm  and  poultry-yard. 

The  fields  and  meadows  around  us  abounded  in 
paths  which  had  the  seductive  air  of  leading  to  out¬ 
lying  farms,  and  for  awhile  we  pursued  them  in  hope 
and  tiust,  without  taxing  the  native  mind  by  asking  the 
way  or  appealing  to  it  for  information  of  any  sort,  but 
after  a  time  we  began  to  tire  of  walking  in  circles  and 
finding  ourselves,  after  an  hour’s  trudge  through  a 
valley,  back  again  at  the  same  “  brow”  or  hill  from 
whence  we  had  started.  Farm-houses  and  homesteads 
were  perpetually  in  view,  but  the  intervening  hills  and 
streams  were  perplexing,  and  so  at  last  when  we  came 
to  a  prosperous-looking  house,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
tastefully-arranged  and  well-kept  garden,  and  around 
which  were  plenty  of  cart,  cow,  and  pig  sheds,  all  in 
good  order,  we  felt  that  we  had  struck  oil,  and  in 
imagination  tasted  the  savoury  goose  and  ducks  and  the 
delicate  chicken  which  doubtless  abounded  here. 

But  I  might  as  well  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  mistress  of  that  smiling  oasis  to  slay  me  the  fatted 
calf  on  the  spot  or  serve  me  up  her  best  milch  cow  as 
a  dainty  breakfast  morsel,  as  have  tried  to  get  her  to 
part  with  a  bit  of  her  feathered  property  at  the  highest 
l^ndon  prices.  She  had  no  objection  to  selling  her 
poultry  in  the  abstract,  but  “  she  liked  dealing  with 
those  she  knew,”  she  said,  and  then  she  added  tolerantly 
that  “  though  she’d  no  doubt  strangers  were  just  as 
good  as  others  when  you  knew  them,  still  she  would 


rather  keep  to  her  own  customers  than  go  out  of  her 
way  to  oblige  us.”  There  were  no  false  pretences  of 
universal  good  feeling  and  faith  in  all  humankind  about 
this  lady.  It  was  her  habit  not  so  much  to  distrust  as 
to  dislike  strangers,  and  she  was  true  to  her  habit  on 
this  occasion  to  a  degree  that  drove  us  poultryless  from 
her  doors  after  an  unsuccessful  and  prolonged  parley. 

“  After  this  we’ll  have  hampers  out  from  Manchester 
by  train,”  Aunt  Emma  said  as  we  walked  aw.ay.  “  These 
people  would  see  us  starve  in  their  midst,  I  believe, 
rather  than  serve  us,  because  we  are  strangers.” 

“  But  how  are  the  hampers  to  be  got  from  the 
station  ?”  I  questioned ;  and  Aunt  Emma  said  she 
would  find  some  “  nice  little  boy”  to  be  our  Mercury, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  employing  him 
and  teaching  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  honest 
labour,  she  would  instil  lessons  of  courtesy  and  kind¬ 
ness  into  him,  which  might  in  good  time  permeate  the 
district  and  mellow  the  local  manners. 

We  had  just  settled  this  point,  and  were  in  imagina¬ 
tion  enjoying  the  contents  of  the  hampers,  and  modelling 
the  manners  of  the  boy,  when  we  came  suddenly  upon 
another  farmhouse  of  a  humbler  order  that  was  pic¬ 
turesquely  poised  upon  the  bank  of  a  river  at  a  well- 
wooded  bend.  Undeterred  by  our  previous  experience 
we  penetrated  through  a  sweet  shady  grove  of  luxuriant 
white  rose-bushes  that  were  bending  to  the  earth  under 
their  weight  of  blooms,  in  a  way  that  made  us  Yorkists 
on  the  instant.  Beyond  this  fragrant  grove  there  was  a 
little  drying-ground,  and  in  it  we  saw  an  old  maid 
hanging  out  the  clothes,  while  the  blackbird  very  pro¬ 
perly  sat  in  an  adjoining  tree  waiting  his  opportunity 
to  make  the  traditional  raid  upon  her  nose.  To  her  we 
addressed  ourselves  with  such  effect  that  she  not  only 
promised  us  a  fowl  for  roasting  the  next  day,  but  kindly 
pointed  out  the  strongly-built  hen  she  contemplated 
sacrificing  tp  our  needs.  Elated  with  the  prospect  of 
having  something  to  eat  we  agreed  to  her  terms  without 
demur — four  shillings  for  the  bird,  and  a  shilling  for 
preparing  it  for  table — and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

The  morrow  and  the  hen  came,  and  the  landlady 
called  me  out  to  look  at  it.  It  struck  me  as  being  a 
remarkable  bird,  and  the  way  in  which  its  muscular 
legs  stuck  out  looked  gawky,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I 
looked  in  vain  for  the  liver  and  gizzard  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  wings,  but  ceased  my  search  on  being  told  “  that 
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folks  very  often  in  these  parts  forgot  to  send  the 
“  giblets,”  and  contented  myself  with  a  few  general 
directions  about  the  roasting,  the  bread-sauce,  and  the 
gravy.  Then  we  all  went  out  till  the  early  dinner 
hour,  and  came  home  to  find  the  colossal  fowl  sitting 
on  the  table  awaiting  us,  her  muscular  legs  still  thrust 
out  beyond  her  portly  body. 

“  I  shall  want  a  sharp  knife,  I  fancy,”  Arthur  said, 
regarding  her  critically ;  “  she  is  a  venerable  bird,  and 
would  have  become  the  stew-pot  better  than  the  spit.” 

“  She’s  a  baked  meat,”  I  explmned.  “  The  use  of 
the  spit  is  still  a  veiled  mystery  to  the  mill-hands  !  I 
wish  I  could  have  got  some  mushrooms  to  stuff  her 
with.” 

“  She's  stuffed  by  nature !”  my  husband  interrupted, 
rising  hastily  and  dropping  the  carving-knife  and  fork  ; 
and  in  another  moment  we  were  all  fleeing  out  of  the 
room  and  into  the  open  air,  leaving  the  fowl  and  the 
fumes  of  her  in  possession. 

How  humbly  (when  the  atmosphere  had  been  puri¬ 
fied  and  all  trace  of  the  obnoxious  bird  removed)  we 
came  back  to  bacon  and  eggs,  and  Australian  mutton, 
need  not  be  told  here.  For  several  days  we  avoided 
farmhouses  and  rural  fare,  and  exhausted  ourselves  by 
taking  short  railway  journeys  into  the  adjacent  towns  in 
search  of  provisions. 

But  though  other  things  failed  us  the  staff  of  life 
was  staunch.  Anything  more  excellent  and  delicious 
in  the  shape  of  bread  than  that  which  is  commonly 
made  in  this  part  of  the  country  I  cannot  imagine ;  it 
is  whiter,  lighter,  and  sweeter  than  any  French  roll  or 
Vienna  bread  that  I  have  ever  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get,  and  it  is  almost  invariably  baked  to  perfection. 
To  allow  it  to  get  stale  was  to  ask  us  to  mortify  our 
appetites  in  a  way  that  was  beyond  us,  and  to  toast  it 
was  a  shamefully  extravagant  act  that  brought  about  its 
own  punishment,  the  carefully-prepared  toast  being 
always  neglected  for  the  delicately  pale-coated  loaves 
that  were  ringed  to  a  turn. 

“  We  ought  to  see  Chatsworth  and  Haddon  Hall 
while  we  are  here,  and  we  ought  to  go  down  into 
the  Castleton  Caverns,  and  climb  up  to  Peveril’s 
Castle,  and  walk  through  the  Windgates,  and  get  up 
to  the  top  of  Kinder  Scont,  and  do  half  a  hundred  other 
things  of  the  sort,”  Arthur  said  one  morning.  Then 
he  added  grumblingly,  “  But  you  women  are  no  use 
when  it  comes  to  walking ;  you  break  down  just  at  the 
point  when  help  is  unattainable,  and  miss  all  the  finest 
views  from  your  inability  or  lazy  disinclination  to  go  to 
the  top  of  hills.  The  fact  is,  you  will  wear  foolish 
boots,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  feet  you  imprison 
in  them  are  almost  unfit  for  walking  purposes.” 


“  If  you  will  personally  conduct  us  I’ll  promise  on 
behalf  of  the  children  and  myself  that  the  walking  tour 
shall  not  break  down  through  feminine  weakness,”  I 
said  confidently,  and  Aunt  Emma  declared  for  joining 
us  at  once  without  fear,  and  avowed  that  she  would 
pass  through  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  walking 
tour  through  the  Peak  district  without  reproach. 

It  was  a  knotty  point  whether  or  not  we  should 
burden  ourselves  with  a  light  luncheon  basket  full  of 
such  provisions  as  we  could  procure  at  a  day’s  notice, 
but  we  finally  decided  in  favour  of  relying  on  such 
village  and  wayside  houses  of  refreshment  as  we  might 
be  fortunate  enough  to  find.  Aunt  Emma  did  propound 
a  wild  scheme  which  embraced  the  taking  with  us  of 
the  model  cooking  apparatus  and  the  bottle  of  methy¬ 
lated  spirits.  But  she  relinquished  it  on  having  it 
pointed  out  to  her  that  we  were  not  likely  to  meet  with 
any  ready  killed  and  unclaimed  cattle  on  our  way,  and 
that  Arthur  had  no  experience  in  the  art  of  butchery. 
So  eventually  we  started  with  a  few  biscuits  in  our 
pockets,  and  hope  and  endurance  in  our  hearts. 

Bakewell  was  the  point  at  which  we  left  the  train, 
and  I  felt  my  heart  overfiowing  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  when  I  saw  how  amiably  and  heroically 
resolved  to  “  make  the  best  of  everything,  and  not  to 
complain,”  our  little  band  looked  as  we  grouped  our¬ 
selves  for  a  moment  in  consultation  on  the  platform. 
”  This  was  the  right  spirit  in  which  to  go  forth  and  do 
doughty  deeds  of  sightseeing  and  pedestrianism,’’ 

I  told  myself  as  I  marked  the  way  in  which  the  children 
took  necessary  exercise  on  the  platform  in  sensibly- 
made  boots  ;  and  Aunt  Emma  turned  a  jocund  coun¬ 
tenance  towards  the  blazing  sun,  regardless  of  tan  or 
freckles. 

It  was  a  blazing  sun  whose  rays  burnt  into  us  that 
day  as  we  plodded  along  the  road  between  Bakewell 
Station  and  historic  Haddon  Hall.  I  believe  that  we 
all  secretly  longed  to  be  lusty  trout  when  now  and 
again  we  came  upon  that  coquettish  river  which  winds, 
and  turns,  and  bends,  and  twists  in  a  thousand  graceful 
contortions  through  the  meadows  down  amidst  which 
the  road  runs.  A  thousand  insects  hummed  a  thousand 
variations  on  the  air  of  heat  and  languor  as  we  passed 
along,  and  the  cows  looked  like  painted  cattle  in  painted 
fields  that  day,  they  stood  out  so  vividly  in  the  burning, 
intensely  distinct  light. 

The  day  was  made  to  lounge  and  luxuriate  in,  and  it 
was  hard  to  have  to  toil  and  travel  on  foot  through  it. 
We  all  felt  this  truth  I  believe,  but  1  was  the  first  to 
openly  proclaim  my  sense  of  the  unfitness  of  things.  I 
had  left  my  temporary  home  in  the  morning  in  a  stout, 
warm,  weather-defying  ulster.  Directly  the  sun  elected 
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to  shine  with  all  his  strength  the  ulster  became  an 
overpowering  nuisance,  not  only  to  me  to  whom  the 
burden  of  it  rightfully  belonged,  but  to  Arthur,  whose 
mistakenly  chivalrous  feelings  led  him  into  the  error  of 
offering  to  carry  it.  To  accept  that  offer  was  human, 
but  mean  under  the  circumstances,  I  admit.  However, 
I  was  guilty  of  the  meanness,  and  presently  the  children, 
influenced  by  my  evil  example,  frankly  tendered  him 
their  ulsters  and  umbrellas,  neckties,  gloves,  and  a  few 
other  trifling  articles  of  wearing  apparel  which  they 
avowed  they  could  get  on  better  without. 

The  road  from  Bakewell  to  Haddon  Hall  is  probably 
well  known  to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  and  a  very 
beautiful  road  it  is,  quite  picturesque  enough  to  content 
the  moderately  easily  satisfied  pedestrian  tourist.  But 
on  the  occasion  with  which  I  am  dealing  one  of  our 
party  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  road,  but  han¬ 
kered  after  the  river  path,  which  wound  in  and  out 
through  the  meadow  lands  in  a  thousand  graceful  ser¬ 
pentine  convolutions.  Aunt  Emma,  in  fact,  proud  of 
the  prowess  which  had  brought  her  half  a  mile  along 
the  highway  in  an  unfatigued  condition,  longed  to 
strike  into  a  more  adventurous  line.  Her  wishes  having 
considerable  weight  with  us  all  for  various  reasons,  we 
surrendered  the  judgment  which  told  us  that  the  road 
was  the  safer  and  nearer  way  to  our  goal,  climbed  a 
stone  stile,  and  took  our  way  along  a  well- wooded,  un¬ 
dulating  meadow  that  looked  a  perfect  emblem  of 
peace  and  plenty. 

We  were  almost  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  so  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  road  and  assistance, 
when  we  found  ourselves  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a 
group  of  large,  sleek,  beautifully-shaped  red  cows. 

“  Pretty  creatures  !  how  can  any  one  be  foolish 
enough  to  be  afraid  of  cattle?”  Aunt  Emma  was  re¬ 
marking,  when  Arthur  called  out — 

"  Run !  run  !  don’t  you  see  that  brute  of  a  bull 
making  for  us  ?  We  must  get  out  of  this  as  fast  as  we 
can.” 

The  advice  was  excellent,  and  it  was  not  offered  one 
moment  too  soon.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  follow 
it.  The  children  were  off  like  hares  at  once,  breasting 
a  hill  that  was  between  us  and  the  road,  and  scaling 
the  low  wall  with  an  ease  and  celerity  that  I  would 
have  given  much  to  emulate.  But  my  hare-like  days 
were  long  past,  and  I  knew  that  there  would  be  no 
safety  for  me  in  attempted  flight  if  the  bull  really  meant 
mischief.  But  he  only  meant  fun,  I  fancy,  or  perhaps 
he  was  curious  to  see  how  women  in  tightly-tied-back 
dresses  and  straight  up  and  down  ulsters  would  look 
running.  At  any  rate,  when  he  had  come  within  ten 
yards  of  us  he  made  a  pause,  and  merely  stamped  an 


impatient  foot  and  lashed  an  impatient  tail,  as  Aunt 
Emma  and  I  ambled  away  like  a  couple  of  lame 
Camillas. 

By-and-by,  after  about  an  hour’s  walking,  historic 
Haddon  reared  its  grand  towers  and  battlements  high 
above  the  surrounding  woods  imposingly  close  before 
us.  We  all  know  it  well  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  but  no  picture  that  I  have  seen  of  it  gives 
the  faintest  idea  of  its  magnitude,  power,  and  grandeur. 
The  disappointing  part  of  it  is  that  it  is  empty.  If 
only  a  few  of  the  rooms  were  furnished,  a  far  better 
idea  could  be  gained  of  the  life  that  has  been  lived  there 
than  is  now  possible.  What  banquets,  and  jousts,  and 
balls,  and  revelries,  and  general  high  jinks  must  have 
been  held  in  those  vast,  rather  rude-looking  halls ! 
How  many  hundreds  of  fair  ladies  must  have  tripped 
up  and  down  those  narrow  turret  stairs  in  the  days 
when  each  little  dilapidated  room  was  arrayed  as  a  lady’s 
chamber !  How  much  more  vividly  all  these  visions 
of  the  past  would  be  brought  before  our  modern  minds 
if  there  were  only  a  few  relics  left  in  each  room  !  But 
all  that  remains  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  domestic  “  havoc 
and  splendour”  of  Haddon  Hall  is  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
mirror  and  some  acres  of  tapestry,  the  work  of  the 
patient  ladies  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century. 

“  We  live  more  comfortably  now,**  Aunt  Emma  said 
practically,  as,  having  made  the  tour  of  the  deserted 
colossal  palace,  we  came  out  upon  the  broad  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  cedar  and  yew  shaded  terrace, 
along  which  Dorothy  Vernon  stole  to  meet  her  lover. 
“We  are  better  drained  and  ventilated,  and  there  is  a 
better  proportion  between  the  rooms  in  which  we  live 
habitually  and  those  in  which  we  entertain  our  friends 
on  great  occasions,  and  we  have  more  convenient  stoves, 
and  a  better  division  of  labour  among  those  we  employ, 
than  could  have  been  the  case  when  a  page  in  a  noble¬ 
man’s  house  was  a  gentleman,  and  still  had  to  act  as  a 
valet.  Haddon  Hall  is  very  imposing  and  grand,  but 
I  would  rather  have  for  my  property  a  house  with  all 
the  modern  conveniences.” 

“  It’s  a  perfect  old  place — made  on  purpose  for 
picnics,”  one  of  the  children  cried,  and  then  they  both 
began  to  clamour  at  me  for  luncheon. 

“  We  must  walk  on  to  Kowsley  for  luncheon,”  I 
told  them  hesitatingly,  for  I  knew  that  the  admission 
would  bring  a  hailstorm  of  complaint  and  reproach 
upon  my  devoted  head. 

“  I  don’t  complain,  Edith,  but  I  must  say  that  Arthur 
and  you  show  great  want  of  consideration  for  other 
people,”  Aunt  Emma  said,  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow 
“  When  I  plan  out  any  little  pleasure  excursion  of  this 
kind  I  take  care  that  it  shall  be  pleasant,  and  it  can’t  be 
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that  if  one  is  starved  on  the  way.  I  am  quite  faint 
already,  and  shall  probably  drop  on  the  road  between 
this  and  Kowsley,  and  when  we  do  get  there — if  we 
ever  get  there — what  road  is  it  we  are  to  take  ?  It’s 
three  o’clock  now,  and - ” 

“  And  we  can’t  get  into  Chatsworth  after  four,” 
Arthur  ruthlessly  interrupted.  “  Come  along.  Aunt 
Emma.  Never  mind  luncheon  or  any  other  meal.  If 
we  walk  smartly  we  may  get  into  Kowsley  in  time  to 
catch  the  coach  out  to  Charlesworth.  It  wouldn’t  do 
to  miss  it  now  we  are  so  near  for  the  sake  of  luncheon 
or  dinner.” 

“  This  irregularity  in  our  way  of  living  is  quite 
enough  to  impair  my  health  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life,”  Aunt  Emma  murmured  to  me  as  she  heroically 
hobbled  along  ;  “  and  how  your  husband”  (she  always 
calls  Arthur  “  my  husband”  when  she  is  indignant  with 
him)  “  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  keep  these 
dear  children  without  food  so  long  I  cannot  imagine. 
It’s  for  them  I  feel.  I  don’t  care  about  myself.” 

“  Oh,  never  mind  us.  We  don’t  mind.  We’re  to 
have  late  dinner  with  mamma  and  all  of  you,”  the 
children  replied,  ungratefully  putting  aside  poor  dear 
Aunt  Emma’s  sympathy. 

Then  there  was  silence  till  we  reached  Kowsley, 
and  by  an  effort  caught  the  coach  and  were  conveyed 
to  Chatsworth. 

It  seems  to  me  now,  on  looking  back  on  this  progress 
through  this  Palace  of  Art,  that  we  walked  through 
several  miles  of  picture  and  sculpture  galleries,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  no  very  clear  recollec¬ 
tion  of  anything,  save  of  the  lifelike  statue  of  Madame 
Bonaparte,  the  mother  of  Napoleon  the  First ;  of  a  little 
fluffy  kitten  that  was  leaping  about  the  tropical  plants 
in  the  gigantic  conservatory,  and  of  being  desperately 
fatigued.  My  feet  ached  as  they  passed  over  acres  of 
polished  oak  and  tesselated  pavements.  My  eyes  danced 
as  they  roved  over  yards  of  the  matchless  wood-carving 
of  Grinling  Gibbons,  each  square  inch  of  which  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  is  altogether  too  vast  and 
perfect  at  every  point,  too  complete,  too  much  the 
work  of  a  mighty  enchanter,  who,  knowing  every  want 
and  taste  of  mortal  man  and  woman,  has  gratified  and 
fulfilled  them.  There  is  nothing  left  to  imagine  or 
desire,  and  the  contemplation  of  its  immensity  and 
perfection  leaves  one  with  a  craving  for  something 
plmn  and  small.  One  of  the  children  expressed  my 
feelings  tolerably  well  when  she  said,  “  Mother,  I 
couldn’t  play  with  my  rag  doll  here.”  I  could  not  for 
the  life  of  me  darn  a  stocking  there,  or  write  about 
middle-class  people,  or  read  Dickens  or  Bret  Harte,  or 
feel  comfortable !  I  think  we  all  experienced  sensa¬ 


tions  of  relief  when  we  got  outside  the  garden  gates 
and  presently  found  ourselves  in  a  pretty  little  chintz- 
adorned  sitting-room  at  the  “  Peacock”  at  Barlow. 

How  gratefully  we  welcomed  the  sight  of  the 
daintily-set-forth  table  in  this  daintily-placed  little  inn  ! 
Surely  the  salmon  was  the  freshest  and  finest  of  his 
tribe,  the  lamb  had  a  delicious  flavour  that  no  other 
lamb  I  have  ever  eaten  possessed,  and  the  ale  was  the 
brightest  and  best  Bass  ever  brewed.  Looking  out 
through  the  open  window  on  to  the  trimly-kept  garden 
and  lawn,  we  loitered  long  over  our  dinner,  and  viewed 
and  reviewed  the  events  of  the  day  kindly  and  gene¬ 
rously  under  its  softening  influence. 

“  After  all,  Haddon  Hall  is  a  most  interesting  place, 
and  a  walking  excursion  is  decidedly  a  most  enjoyable 
way  of  seeing  the  country,”  Aunt  Emma  said  as  she 
sipped  her  coffee  and  forgot  to  notice  that  the  milk  was 
cold. 

“  And  late  dinner  at  an  inn  is  ever  so  much  better 
than  early  dinner  at  home.” 

“  And  while  we’re  about  it  we  had  better  see  all  we 
can  of  the  country,”  Arthur  said.  Then  he  politely 
suggested  to  Aunt  Emma  that,  instead  of  sleeping  at 
the  “  Barlow  Inn,”  we  should  get  a  waggonette  and  drive 
nine  miles  farther  up  the  Peak  to  Hathersaye,  and  if 
we  could  get  accommodation  stay  there  the  night. 

“  My  dear  Arthur,  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  all 
the  arrangements  in  your  hands,”  Aunt  Emma  said 
blandly.  Then,  as  he  went  out  to  order  the  waggonette, 
she  was  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  “  what  she  specially 
liked  in  Arthur  was  his  consideration  and  thoughtful¬ 
ness  for  others !’’  A  pleasing  tribute  to  his  merits, 
which  she  would  not  have  paid,  I  fancy,  had  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  “  Peacock”  not  given  us  such  an  excellent 
dinner. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  when  we  reached  Hathersaye, 
and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  three  capital 
bedrooms  at  the  “  Ordnance  Inn.”  Then,  late  as  it 
was,  we  went  to  the  church,  in  the  yard  of  which 
Little  John,  the  celebrated  Robin  Hood’s  almost 
equally  celebrated  friend,  lies  buried.  The  moonlight 
lay  tenderly  on  all  things,  and  the  fragrant  lime-trees 
waved  their  bloom-laden  branches  in  the  evening  breeze. 
Altogether  it  was  a  very  lovely,  peaceful,  beautifully 
wild  scene,  and  while  I  was  in  it  I  longed  to  live  in 
some  such  spot  equally  far  removed  from  the  toil  and 
turmoil,  the  bustle,  “  business,  and  raree-show  which 
agitates  mankind  below”  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
world. 

Fortified  by  a  real  British  breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs, 
we  started  in  a  waggonette  again  the  next  morning  for 
Castleton.  And  at  this  point  I  am  compelled  to  pay  a 
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tribute  to  the  cleanliness,  good  fare,  and  generally  admir¬ 
ably-ordered  management  which  it  was  our  fortune  to 
meet  with  at  the  inns  on  the  way.  The  prices,  too, 
were  low.  Eighteenpence  for  a  bed,  and  a  shilling  for 
breakfast,  is  reasonable  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
economical-minded  traveller,  nor  can  any  one  grumble 
at  paying  half-a-crown  for  a  dinner  of  salmon,  roast 
lamb  and  beef,  tongue,  a  kind  of  j  jam  custard  and 
pastry- pudding  peculiar  to  the  district,  and  known  as 
“Bakewell  Padding,”  cheese,  salad,  and  the  always 
milk-white  and  exquisitely-light  bread  which  seems  to 
be  a  speciality  of  Derbyshire. 

We  gave  an  hour  to  clambering  up  the  precipitous 
hill  on  the  summit  of  which  the  ruins  of  Peveril’s 
Castle  still  keep  frowning  guard.  On  one  side  the 
walls  are  flush  with  the  side  of  the  cliff,  which  is 
deceitfully  trimmed  with  a  wild  growth  of  mountain 
ash  and  ivy,  whose  big  branches  and  bushes  protrude 
in  a  way  that  seems  to  offer  firm  footing.  But  even 
Fenella  herself  would  have  arrived  at  the  bottom  a 
jelly,  I  should  fancy,  if  she  had  tried  any  of  her  airily 
alarming  leaps  and  jumps  on  this  side  of  the  keep.  By 
the  way,  though,  this  Derbyshire  castle  was  not  the 
scene  of  Fenella’s  exploits,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  of  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  action  of  the  famous  novel. 

“  It  must  have  been  a  horrible  place  to  provision,’’ 
Aunt  Emma  said  when  she  had  recovered  her  breath 
after  making  the  ascent ;  “  housekeeping  in  those  days 
must  have  been  terribly  hard  work.  Just  imagine  un¬ 
expected  visitors  arriving  to  luncheon  in  such  a  place 
as  this  before  the  days  of  salt  butter  and  preserved 
j  meats !” 

j  “  The  cooks  of  that  period  must  j^ave  had  more 
imagination  than  those  who  serve  us  in  these  degenerate 
modern  days.  I’m  sure,’’ I  answered;  “their  larders 
always  seem  to  have  been  full,  and  everybody  appeared 
to  have  a  supply  of  venison  for  parties  all  the  year 
round  ;  the  knowledge  that  there  were  no  shops  round 
the  corner  made  them  develop  their  internal  resources 
to  the  utmost.” 

“  The  conditions  must  have  been  almost  as  severe 
I  as  those  we’re  suffering  from  at  the  lodgings,”  Aunt 
I  Emma  said  reflectively.  “  My  dear  Edith,  our  present 
S  experiences  ought  to  be  a  valuable  lesson  to  us  ;  we 
I  may  learn  through  them  to  prepare  many  things  for  food 
!  which  at  present  we  pass  over  through  ignorance  and 
^  prejudice.” 


“  If  you  will  mention  some  of  the  things  I’ll  try  to 
cook  them,”  I  said  humbly. 

“  Nettles  now,  for  instance,”  Aunt  Emma  said 
triumphantly,  pointing  out  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
ill-natured  weed — “  nettles,  now,  for  instance.  I’m 
certain  that  I  remember  hearing  from  a  ijurse  of  my 
mother’s  that,  properly  managed,  they  make  a  most 
excellent  tea ;  if  tea,  why  not  a  vegetable  for  the 
dinner-table  ?  Properly  served  with  good  melted  butter, 

I  believe  they  would  be  delicious.” 

“  The  day  you  have  them  I’ll  dine  out,”  Arthur  said, 
“  not  that  I  object  to  experiments  in  the  abstract,  but  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  having  nettle-rash  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  a  servant  who  hated  me  told  my 
mother  that  nettle-tea  was  a  certain  and  speedy  cure 
for  it ;  it  was  the  most  ghastly  potion  I  have  ever  swal¬ 
lowed,  and  I  don’t  want  to  have  any  more  reminiscences 
of  it  awakened.” 

“  But  mother,  do  try  experiments  with  fungi,”  one 
of  the  children  exclaimed ;  “I  know  where  to  get 
some  lovely  ones,  rose-pink  and  coral-red  ;  they’re  as 
tough  and  smooth  as  kid,  and  you  know  we’re  always 
reading  in  the  Field  that  we  wickedly  waste  the  most 
nutritious  and  valuable  fungi  through  ignorance  and 
prejudice.” 

“  Puff-balls  are  nice,  I  know.  I  ate  a  slice  of  one 
once  in  France,”  Arthur  said  ;  “  they  have  to  be  picked 
at  a  certain  moment  of  their  growth  -,  if  you  gather  them 
a  minute  too  soon  they’re  crude  and  unwholesome,  and  if 
you’re  a  minute  too  late  they’re  a  deadly  poison ;  so 
you’ll  have  to  be  on  the  alert  about  them.” 

“  At  any  rate  we  can  do  no  harm  in  getting  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  and  using  those  which  are  harmless 
sparingly,”  Aunt  Emma  said. 

“  Shall  we  put  off  our  experiments  until  Mrs. 
Sampson  comes  to  lodge  in  the  village  ?”  she  asked,  and 
this  being  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  Mrs.  Sampson 
was  coming,  I  said — 

“  If  she  is  coming  we  will  make  her  our  taster ;  she 
professes  to  know  everything,  and  so  ought  to  be  well 
up  in  the  poisonous  qualities  of  fungi.  I  shall  have 
no  compunction  about  letring  her  eat  them  before  ive 
risk  anything.” 

“  And  now  we  will  go  to  the  Speedwell  Cavern,” 
Arthur  said. 

(To  be  continuedl) 
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•  UR  brief  English  summer  is  fast 
departing,  and  cold,  dreary  winter  is 
stealing  on  apace.  The  north  wind 
has  already  begun  to  blow  pretty 
.  keenly,  although  it  has  not  yet 

brought  the  snow,  neither  have  all  the 
robins  shut  themselves  up  in  a  bam,  and 
/vl'^  hidden  their  heads  under  their  wings,  “to 
J7/A®  keep  themselves  warm.”  Yet  we  poor  mor- 
<5^^  tals,  who  are  not  blessed  with  natural  fur  or 
^  feathery  coverings  for  our  bodies,  have  begun 
^  to  shiver,  and  feel  that  the  time  for  warm  wraps 
and  blazing  fires  has  arrived. 

No  members  of  a  household  welcome  the  advent  of 
winter  with  more  mixed  feelings  than  do  the  children. 
No  matter  how  cold  or  biting  the  air  if  it  be  dry,  so 
that  the  young  urchins  can  get  out,  with  ball,  skipping- 
rope,  or  hoop  ;  then  will  they  declare  that  winter  is  the 
jolliest  time  of  the  year,  because  they  “  can  run  as  much 
as  they  please  without  getting  hot  and  sticky.”  And 
again,  when  the  snow  comes,  and  their  elders 
“ache  all  over  at  the  sight  of  it,”  the  children  are 
out  revelling  in  the  delights  of  snowballing  and 
snow-man-making,  declaring  it  “  the  best  fun  that 
ever  was,”  and  perhaps  entreating  some  rheumatic 
relation  whose  “  bones  are  on  the  rack”  to  join  them  in 
their  game.  But  Jack  Frost  will  cot  always  deign  to 
visit  us  at  what  we  consider  the  proper  season  for  his 
appearance,  but  instead  of  him  we  get  the  “  rain,  rain,” 
which,  if  it  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  juveniles, 
would  ere  this  have  turned  Spain  into  a  howling  wil¬ 
derness.  ’Tis  in  the  long  wet  days,  of  which  we  in 
England  surely  get  more  than  our  share,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  patience  (to  say  nothing  of  the  “grown-ups”)  is 
tried  to  the  utmost.  Dolls,  paint-boxes,  and  tea-sets 
are  brought  out,  and  each  in  turn  affords  amusement ; 
but  if,  as  it  often  does,  the  rain  keeps  on  for  three  or 
four  successive  days,  then  the  little  ones’  tempers  must 
be  angelic  indeed  if  “  squabblings”  do  not  now  and 
then  arise  all  for  lack  of  amusement,  or,  as  they  them¬ 
selves  express  it,  because  they  are  “  so  tired  of  staying 
in,”  and  they  “  don’t  know  wAa/  to  do.”  They  are  tired 
of  games  ;  they  have  played  “  Mulberry  Bush,”  “  Tom 
Tiddler’s  Ground,”  “  Hunt  the  Slipper,”  and  perhaps 
“  Hare  and  Hounds,”  until  all  heads  but  their  own  are 
aching  from  the  noise,  and  mother  or  nurse  in  despair 
suggests  something  quiet,'  such  as  “  Forfeits,”  or 
“  What  is  my  thought  like  ?”  but  these  are  soon  voted 


slow  and  old-fashioned,  and  the  chubby  faces  get  as 
long  as  ever. 

The  girls,  from  the  tiniest  upward,  will  generally 
amuse  themselves  for  hours  with  their  dolls  ;  and  if 
they  possess  a  small  pair  of  scissors  (which  can  be 
bought  for  sixpence  at  any  fancy  repository,  with  round 
and  blunt  tips,  especially  intended  for  children’s  use), 
they  can,  if  mother  will  supply  them  with  odds  and 
ends  of  silk,  &c.,  cut  out  things,  and  adorn  their  dollies 
as  they  please.  If,  too,  they  are  allowed  needle  and 
thread — and  the  /iny  mites  will  soon  become  careful 
with  the  former  rather  dangerous  toy  if  taught  early — 
they  can  fashion  the  pieces  into  caps,  pinafores,  or 
whatever  their  fancy  dictates,  and  to  have  cut  out  and 
made  something  all  their  “  very  own  selves”  is  infinitely 
more  pleasant  to  their  little  feelings  than  the  gifts 
from  mother  or  nurse  ol  more  elaborate  constructions. 
Stringing  beads  is  another  amusement  of  which  girls 
are  generally  fond,  and  it  offers  what  is  most  tempting 
to  the  child-mind — variety — as  so  many  things  can  be 
made  with  a  few  bright-coloured  beads,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  baby’s  rosy  mouth  is  not  made  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  a  great  number  of  them,  as  will  be  the  case 
if  the  chubby  fingers  are  allowed  to  meddle  with  the 
“  pitey  sings.”  With  a  few  pieces  of  perforated  card¬ 
board  dolly  can  have  brooches,  lockets,  sprays  for  the 
hair — in  fact,  quite  a  display  of  jewels.  Some  of  the 
grown-up  members  of  the  family  can  cut  the  cardboard 
into  different  shapes — oval  or  heart-shaped  for  lockets, 
round  or  horseshoe  for  brooches — and  the  children, 
armed  with  fine  needles  and  thread,  can  sew  on  the 
beads,  making  different  sets  of  ornaments  with  the 
different  coloured  beads,  say  a  turquoise  and  pearl  with 
pale  blue  and  dead-white  beads,  a  ruby  and  diamond 
set  with  deep  red  and  sparkling  white  ones,  &c., 
arranging  the  beads  as  they  fancy  or  as  mother  sug¬ 
gests,  and  finishing  with  a  setting  of  yellow  or  steel 
beads  for  gold  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then 
dolly  must  have  a  jewel-case.  Any  small  box  with  a 
lid,  such  as  a  Tamar  Indian  box,  does  beautifully  for 
this ;  it  can  be  stuffed  with  wadding  and  lined  with 
pink  or  blue  silk,  under  the  supervision  of  some  older 
person  (the  children,  though,  doing  all  the  work,  for  in 
this  will  be  the  pleasure  to  them)  -,  then  the  necklaces, 
brooches,  &c.,  are  laid  in  in  regular  order.  Little  slits 
may  be  cut  for  the  rings,  which  may  be  strung  on  the 
cotton  or  worked  on  narrow  strips  of  the  cardboard 
and  buttonholed  over  to  make  them  neat.  If  the  children 
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are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  buttonholing,  no  doubt  foolscap  does  best  for  the  ceilings,  and  any  scraps  of 
mother  will  help.  wall-paper  can  be  used  for  the  other  parts,  only  care 

Endless  as  is  the  variety  of  amusements  to  be  found  must  be  taken  that  the  pattern  on  the  paper  or  papers 

for  the  little  ones,  nothing  gives  so  much  real  and  is  small,  or  the  rooms  will  be  dwarfed  and  ugly, 

lasting  satisfaction  as  a  doll’s-house,  and  this,  like  many  If  the  wax  and  china  ladies  who  are  to  inhabit  this 
other  things,  can  be  made  at  home  if  there  happen  to  little  mansion  are  aesthetic  in  their  tastes,  and  insist  on 

be  a  good-natured  big  brother  who  will  condescend  to  a  dado  in  their  parlour,  it  can  be  made  thus  : — Take 

interest  himself  in  the  work.  There  are  always  packing-  some  white  foolscap,  such  as  that  used  for  the  ceilbgs, 

cases  about,  stored  away  in  cellar  or  attic,  one  of  which  cut  it  to  the  length  required  for  the  walls,  then  with 

could  be  spared  for  the  purpose  ;  this,  then,  with  a  few  pencil  and  rule  draw  some  faint  lines  on  the  paper  per- 

deal  boards,  some  two-inch  screws,  a  pair  of  hinges,  pendicularly  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  This 

some  nails  and  smaller  screws,  a  hasp  for  the  door,  done,  cut  some  strips  of  coloured  paper,  blue,  green,  or 

glue-pot,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  willing  brother  or  red,  whichever  best  suits  the  tone  of  the  room,  and  paste 

uncle  with  his  box  of  carpenter’s  tools,  can  be  quickly  these  on  the  white  paper  (using  the  pencil  lines  as  a 

converted  into  a  charming  doW s-house.  The  case,  guide),  bringing  them  to  within  three  inches  of  the 

after  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  should  be  set  on  end,  bottom  ;  then  add  a  horizontal  line  of  the  same  to  hide 
and  the  places  for  floors  and  partitions  marked  out,  if  the  ends. 

only  large  enough  to  admit  of  two  rooms,  so  much  Now  comes  the  dado,  the  making  of  which  will  give 
easier  to  make,  as  it  will  only  want  one  shelf  in  the  intense  delight  and  amusement  to  the  little  ones.  If 

middle  for  the  bedroom  floor,  the  end  of  the  case  itself  wanted  very  simple,  turn  out  mother's  collection  of 

doing  duty  as  a  floor  for  the  sitting-room.  If  large  crests,  pick  out  the  darkest,  and  arrange  them  as  they 

enough  to  admit  of  four  rooms,  then  a  piece  of  board  look  best  on  the  white  paper  you  have  left  below  the 

should  be  sawn  off  evenly,  the  edges,  all  but  the  front  horizontal  strip  of  coloured.  The  crests  should  be  stock 

one,  smeared  with  glue,  and  this  should  be  fitted  into  on  with  gum,  as  it  is  better  for  them  than  paste,  and 

the  case,  at  about  the  centre  ;  this  would  be  the  bed-  when  tastefully  arranged  they  have  a  pretty  effect ;  but 

room  floors ;  then,  after  proper  measurement,  another  a  much  more  elaborate  one  can  be  made  thus :  collect 

piece  of  wood  should  be  prepared  and  slid  in  edgeways  all  the  old  valentines,  Christmas  cards,  &c.,  those  which 

between  this  floor  and  the  ceiling  at  about  the  middle ;  you  do  not  particularly  care  to  keep,  and  pick  off  or 

this  will  be  the  partition  wall  between  the  two  bed-  cut  out  from  them  all  the  tiniest  figures  of  birds, 

rooms ;  for  these  should  certainly  both  be  bedrooms,  insects,  &c.,  with  which  these  works  of  art  generally 

not  allowing  one  to  be  used  as  a  drawing-room,  for  abound ;  these,  with  some  bunches  of  flowers,  minia- 

children  may  thus  be  taught,  even  in  their  play,  that  it  ture  trees,  and  tiny  cupids  disporting  themselves  in  the 

is  necessary  to  health  and  wellbeing  that  sleeping  accom-  shade,  will,  if  arranged  so  that  the  birds  appear  to  be 

modation  should  not  be  in  any  way  curtailed.  flying  or  perching  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the 

This  floor  and  partition  may  be  made  firm  by  the  insects  crawling  about  beneath  among  bright  flowers 

use  of  the  two-inch  screws,  which  can  be  driven  in  and  grasses,  make  quite  a  charming  dado,  but  it  is  much 

from  the  outside,  the  heads  being  concealed  by  papering  more  difficult  to  make  than  the  other,  though  the  plan- 

when  the  carpenters  have  completed  their  work,  and  ningofthe  attitudes  for  the  different  figures  will,as  I  have 

the  house  is  in  the  hands  of  the  paperhangers.  After  before  remarked,  afford  great  amusement.  In  this,  too, 

this,  a  partition  of  the  same  kind  will  be  required  below  mother’s  paint-box  will  be  required,  as  the  foreground 

to  separate  the  sitting-room  from  the  kitchen.  The  will  want  “  touching  up”  a  bit ;  but  with  a  little 

papering  should  be  done  before  the  door  is  put  on,  as  patience  and  perseverance  all  slight  difficulties  can  be 

the  house  is  much  easier  to  turn  about  then.  White  surmounted. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ENGLISHlVOMAiTS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


«T  was  a  very  pretty  June  picture  of  an 
old-fashioned  garden.  Everything 
seemed  to  have  elbow-room  and  to 
grow  luxuriantly ;  fruit-trees,  cur¬ 
rant-bushes,  lilies,  and  roses  grew 
licably  side  by  side,  and  the  heavy 
eetness  of  the  flowers  was  like  whiffs 
incense. 

p  The  flower  of  the  whole  collection 

I  was  in  the  garden  now.  For  it  was  not  Miss 
Medina’s  substantial  form  on  which  the  sunbeams 
slanted  in  the  broad  walk  bordered  with  roses,  where 
the  bees  hummed  contentedly  through  the  long  summer 
day,  but  the  willowy  figure  and  chestnut-crowned  head 
of  pretty  Dine  Mayhew,  named  Medina  after  her  aunt. 

The  young  girl’s  face  was  brightly  tinted  with  clear 
lights  and  shadows,  and  she  was  dainty-looking  from 
head  to  foot.  The  blue  organdie  dress  and  the  little 
'bronze  slippers,  simple  enough  in  themselves,  had  a 
coquettish  expression  quite  characteristic  of  Miss  Dine’s 
belongings ;  and  she  certainly  looked  “  as  pretty  as  a 
picture”  as  she  stood  there  in  the  June  sunshine  with  a 
seaside  umbrella  tilted  behind  her,  and  her  dimpled 
hands  slowly  pulling  a  blushing  rose  to  pieces. 

“  *  He  loves  me,*  ”  she  murmured,  “  *  he  loves  me 
not — he  loves  me - ’  ” 

“  He  does  indeed  !”  cried  a  manly  voice,  most  start¬ 
lingly  near  ;  “  too  much.  Dine,  for  his  own  happiness, 

•  unless — but  you  meant  me,  didn’t  you  ?” 

The  last  words  were  given  with  a  falling  inflection, 
for  the  young  lady’s  face  was  so  very  unpropitious  that 
he  could  not  possibly  continue  in  the  same  strain. 

It  was  a  singular  way  of  proposing  certainly,  and  not 
at  all  characteristic  of  the  savoir-faire  which  usually 
marked  Dr.  Philip  Renwood’s  words  and  actions;  but 
he  was  taken  by  surprise,  you  see,  and  this  surprise 
was  so  largely  mixed  with  delight  that  he  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Miss  Dine  Mayhew  was  a  somewhat 
unapproachable  young  lady,  in  spite  of  her  winning 
ways,  and  a  little  spoiled  by  too  much  homage  of  the 
bended  knee  order. 

A  deep  crimson  overspread  her  face,  and  the  lovely 
brown  eyes  flashed  ominously,  as  she  drew  herself  up 
to  the  full  height  of  her  imposing  five  feet  two,  and 
said,  in  a  clear,  cutting  tone  that  made  the  medical 
lover  feel  as  if  the  sharpest  of  scalpels  were  neatly 
dividing  his  heart — 

“  I  was  not  aware.  Dr.  Renwood,  that  in  addition  to 
jour  other  accomplishments  you  possessed  the  gift  of 


divination.  It  would  need  this,  I  think,  to  speak  so  con¬ 
fidently  of  the  thoughts  of  a  person  who,  for  aught  you 
know,  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  away.  I  would  men¬ 
tion  in  the  same  connection  that  I  am  accustomed  to  be 
addressed  as  ‘  Miss  Mayhew,’  except  by  my  intimate 
friends.” 

And  dropping  the  half-dismantled  rose  she  had  held, 
Miss  Mayhew  gathered  up  her  floating  skirt  with  one 
hand,  and  tilting  the  seaside  umbrella  at  an  inconvenient 
angle  with  the  other,  she  turned  her  back  upon  her 
presumptuous  admirer. 

“  Then  it  was  not  I,  after  all  ?”  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
that  would  have  melted  a  less  obdurate  heart. 

“  Most  certainly  not,”  replied  the  same  clear,  cold 
voice ;  and  the  young  lady  swept  majestically  down  the 
walk. 

Fool !”  muttered  Dr.  Philip  between  his  teeth  as 
he  strode  rapidly  off"  in  another  direction. 

Now  this  uncomplimentary  epithet  was  not  intended 
for  the  dignified  young  lady  who  was  then  advancing 
towards  the  house  with  her  seaside  umbrella  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  and  her  thoughts  in  a  state  of 
wild  confusion.  The  gentleman  was  merely  apostro¬ 
phising  his  own  rashness  ;  it  must  be  confessed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  slight  desire  to  shake  this  provoking  girl 
was  mingled  with  his  dissatisfaction. 

Of  course  Miss  Dine  went  directly  to  her  own  room, 
and  when  safely  locked  into  that  sanctum  she  indulged 
in  a  good  cry.  She  had  told  a  naughty  out-and-out 
story,  and  she  had  probably  driven 'away  the  man  for 
whom  she  really  cared.  Was  not  this  enough  to  cry 
about  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  dared  he  take  it 
so  for  granted  that  she  did  care  for  him  ?  She,  whom 
people  usually  approached  so  cautiously  ?  He  deserved 
to  be  punished,  at  least ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
she  punished  herself  as  well. 

It  was  such  a  little  wh'ile,  too,  since  she  had  known 
of  his  existence,  only  two  months  at  best,  when  they 
hurried  her  off*  to  Aunt  Medina’s  because  she  was  look¬ 
ing  pale  and  thin  after  her  attack  of  fever,  and  people 
always  got  well  and  strong  at  the  old  homestead  under 
Aunt  Medina’s  fostering  care.  Then  she  must  be 
stupid  enough  to  sprain  her  ankle,  trying  to  climb  a 
fence,  soon  after  she  got  there  ;  and  auntie  sent  for  this 
young  practitioner,  to  whom  old  Dr.  Buckles  had  lately 
sold  out,  and  whom  every  one  seemed  already  to  regard 
with  the  greatest  possible  confidence.  And  the  young 
practitioner  proved  very  agreeable,  as  he  was  certainly 
very  fine-looking ;  and  he  attended  so  faithfully  to  the 
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sprained  ankle  that  it  scarcely  had  a  chance  to  get 
well. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  patient  was  allowed  to 
put  her  foot  to  the  ground,  but  the  tedious  hours  of 
convalescence  were  beguiled  by  much  reading  of  poetry, 
and  frequent  drives  were  prescribed  for  fresh  air,  when 
the  young  lady  was  carefully  lifted  in  and  out  of  the 
vehicle  by  her  medical  adviser.  At  last  it  became  too 
barefaced  to  call  her  an  invalid  any  longer,  but  she 
was  regaining  so  much  of  her  old  rosy  self  under  the 
tonic  recommended  by  Dr.  Renwood  that  Aunt  Medina 
was  full  of  gratitude,  and  showered  thanks  and  hospi¬ 
talities  upon  the  young  physician. 

He  had  come  to  feel  quite  at  home  at  Miss  Dorris’s, 
and  made  a  point  of  appearing  there,  on  some  pretext 
or  other,  every  few  days.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
had  regarded  pretty  Dine  Mayhew  with  a  feeling  of 
appropriation  for  some  time  past,  but  he  scarcely  felt  that 
the  favourable  moment  had  arrived  for  speech.  The 
unexpected  sight  of  his  lady-love,  however,  so  sug¬ 
gestively  engaged  with  the  petals  of  a  rose,  had  been 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  made  what  he  feared  was  a 
fatal  mistake. 

When  Miss  Dine  had  bathed  her  eyes  in  rose-water, 
fully  resolved  to  be  bright  and  cheerful  again,  she  saw 
a  letter  lying  on  her  bureau  that  had  come  by  the  last 
mail.  She  smiled  at  the  showy  monogram,  and  laughed 
outright  when  she  had  read  the  contents. 

“What  a  trying  girl  you  are  !”  said  Miss  Medina’s 
voice  through  the  keyhole,  “  to  lock  yourself  up  in 
your  room  and  then  shout  in  that  jubilant  manner  over 
some  good  joke.’’ 

The  door  flew  open  in  a  moment. 

“  Come  in,  auntie  dear,”  replied  the  insinuating 
young  person  with  a  caress.  “  You  don’t  suppose  I 
wanted  to  keep  you  out  ?  Some  one  is  coming  to  see 
me — a  very  ridiculous  person  too.  His  name  is  Wash¬ 
ington  Drake.  Of  course  he  is  not  coming  to  stay. 
He  says  that  he  wishes  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  hotel, 
and  will  do  himself  the  honour,  if  agreeable  to  us,  of 
calling  upon  the  ladies.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine 
what  brings  him  here.” 

“  I  can,”  replied  Miss  Medina  drily.  “  He  doubt¬ 
less  heard  you  speak  of  your  beautiful  and  accomplished 
aunt,  and  naturally  wishes  to  make  her  acquaintance. 
I  ask  it  as  a  particular  favour.  Dine,  that  you  will  not 
be  silly  enough  to  act  as  if  you  supposed  this  gentleman 
came  to  see  you.” 

Dine  blushed  rosy  red  and  laughed  harder  than  ever. 
Aunt  Medina  was  so  comical  when  she  got  fairly  under 
way. 

'  “  We  will  have  him  to  tea,  of  course,”  continued 


that  hospitable  lady,  “  and  invite  Dr.  Renwood  to  meet 
him.” 

Her  niece  gave  an  involuntary  start  at  this  combi¬ 
nation  that  was  not  lost  upon  Miss  Medina. 

“  Remember,”  said  she,  with  pretended  sternness, 
“  that  he  is  not  to  cut  out  my  favourite — I  have  quite 
set  my  heart  on  Philip  Renwood  for  a  nephew-in-law.” 

“  Now,  auntie,  you  are  talking  nonsense,’’  with  a 
carnation  flame  on  either  cheek.  “  Dr.  Renwood  has 
not  applied  for  that  position,  and  I  do  not  care  to  talk, 
about  him.  There  is  nothing  very  extra  about  Mr. 
Drake,  except  that  he  has  more  money  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with.  He  gives  most  of  his  mind  to  his 
dress,  and  we  girls  always  laughed  at  him.  He  is  the 
soul  of  good-nature,  though,  and  very  geierous.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  bring  me  a  huge  bouquet,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  flowers  enough  in  the  country.  I  believe  he  is 
due  to-morrow.” 

Mr.  Drake  came,  and  was  certainly  a  very  well- 
dressed  ycung  gentleman.  He  seemed  to  take  such 
comfort,  too,  in  his  clothes,  and  apparently  exhaled 
with  every  movement  the  balm  of  a  thousand  flowers. 
A  very  elegant  personage  indeed  to  look  at,  and  as 
evidently  guileless  and  well-disposed. 

He  was  most  respectful  in  his  devotion  to  ^liss 
Medina,  with  a  warmer  tinge,  perhaps,  in  his  manner 
to  her  pretty  niece,  but  both  ladies  could  scarcely 
suppress  a  smile  at  the  large  bouquet  with  which  the 
visitor  had  fortified  himself.  Mr.  Drake  considered 
bouquets  appropriate  to  every  occasion,  and  rarely 
ventured  to  appear  before  a  lady  without  one.  * 

When  Dr.  Renwood.  received  a  pleasantly-worded 
invitation  from  Miss  Dorris  to  take  tea  with  her  and 
meet  Mr.  Drake  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to  accept 
or  refuse.  Finally,  however,  he  resolved  to  go ;  it 
might  look  like  being  wounded  to  decline ;  he  would 
pay  most  of  his  attentions  to  Miss  Medina,  and  conduct 
himself  like  the  easy,  at-home  friend  of  the  family. 

But  programmes  of  this  sort  are  seldom  carried  out. 
Dine  was  perfectly  ravishing  that  evening  in  white 
muslin,  with  a  great  cluster  of  pink  roses  as  a  breast- 
knot  ;  and  Mr.  Drake’s  eyes  were  painfully  eloquent  of 
his  admiration,  to  say  nothing  of  a  warmer  sentiment. 
Before  he  knew  it  the  easy,  at-home  friend  of  the  family 
was  fairly  glowering  at  the  amiable  visitor,  and  when, 
soon  after  tea,  Mr.  Drake  rather  sentimentally  proposed 
a  walk  in  the  garden,  the  doctor  mattered  something 
about  an  engagement,  and  took  himself  off  abruptly. 

Mr.  Drake  admired  the  shaded  walks  enthusiastically — 
more  so,  indeed,  than  the  subject  seemed  to  require — 
and  then  he  began  to  connect  his  pretty  companion  with 
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the  various  flowers  in  a  way  that  was  decidedly  em¬ 
barrassing.  Having  been  called  a  rose  and  a  lily  and 
mignonette  (the  last  on  account  of  the  play  on  “  little 
darling”).  Dine  got  quite  tired  of  it,  and  was  about 
summarily  to  end  the  garden  scene  when  her  persistent 
admirer,  who  had  come  with  a  purpose,  timidly  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  cluster  of  Canterbury  bells,  which  he 
hastily  broke  off  from  the  parent  stem. 

“  What  is  this  for  ?”  asked  the  young  lady,  with  a 
suspicious  trembling  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

“  Let  it  decide  my  fate,”  he  pleaded,  for  there  were 
just  five  flowers  on  the  stem. 

“  ‘  I  love  him  not,’  ”  she  began,  unexpectedly,  “  *  I 
love  him,  I  love  him  not,  I  love  him,  I  love  him 
not - 

“  That  is  not  fair,  Miss  Dine.  Please  begin  again  in 
the  right  way.” 

“  It  is  perfectly  fair,”  replied  the  young  lady,  with 
decision  ;  it  would  have  made  no  diflerence  how  the 
flowers  came  out.  Let  the  matter  rest  here,  Mr.  Drake. 
We  will  join  my  aunt  on  the  piazza.” 

“  You  couldn’t  take  me  on  trial,  or  anything  ?”  asked 
the  disappointed  lover,  humbly. 

“  I  really  could  not,”  and  Dine  Mayhew  moved 
quickly  towards  the  house. 

Mr.  Drake  returned  to  the  city  the  next  day  to  enact 
the  role  of  a  blighted  being,  and  while  doing  this  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  he  became  the  easy  prey  of  a  damsel 
who  preferred  a  fortune  without  a  man  to  a  man  without 
a  fortune. 

Aunt  Medina  saw  more  than  she  appeared  to  see, 
and  had  ideas  and  views  of  her  own  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Renwood.  His  visits  were  only  such  as  courtesy 
demanded  •,  and  Dine  had  a  way  of  tossing  her  head 
and  looking  very  independent  whenever  she  encountered 
him.  But  the  damask  roses  in  her  cheeks  had  faded. 
She  began  to  feel  melancholy,  and  to  show  symptoms 
of  irritability  without  adequate  cause. 

She  was  to  stay  with  Aunt  Medina  six  months,  until 
papa  and  mamma  returned  from  a  western  trip  on 
which  she  had  refused  to  go ;  and  she  often  found 
herself  wishing  now  for  the  time  to  pass. 

It  was  a  dreary  sort  of  day  in  September,  and  the 
garden  was  beginning  to  show  symptoms  of  decay. 
One  of  these  symptoms  was  the  abundant  and  unwel¬ 
come  presence  of  caterpillars,  which  were  embroidering 
the  leaves  in  open-work  patterns  and  making  themselves 
generally  disagreeable.  Dine  hated  caterpillars,  and 


she  had  taken  up  her  station  in  an  arbour  where  they 
held  extensive  social  gatherings.  She  was  reading 
Tennyson’s  “  Sleeping  Palace,”  a  dangerous  thing  to 
read  in  some  moods  ;  and  she  had  just  murmured — 

“  Beyond  the  hills  and  far  away, 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 

Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day. 

The  happy  princess  followed  him,” 

with  a  strange  feeling  of  emptiness,  when  she  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  sublunary  things  by  the  unpleasant 
wriggling  of  some  live  object  on  her  neck. 

It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  fat  caterpillar, 
unexpectedly  loosened  from  his  moorings  above,  and 
decidedly  uncomfortable  in  his  present  quarters  -,  but 
Dine  screamed  enough  for  a  snake  of  the  most  venomous 
species,  and  ran  wildly  out  of  her  lofty  retreat. 

Why  Dr.  Renwood  should  begin  to  be  walking  in 
the  garden  at  that  identical  moment  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  except  for  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been 
holding  a  grand  confab,  with  his  sympathising  friend. 
Miss  Medina,  who  told  him  that  Dine  was  not  engaged 
to  Mr.  Drake  and  that  she  never  would  be,  and  who 
moreover  advised  him  to  seek  the  young  lady  in  the 
garden  at  once  and  do  the  best  he  could. 

The  apparition  of  pretty  Dine  Mayhew  flying  wildly 
towards  him  in  evident  terror  and  distress  may  have 
been  pleasant  in  one  way,  but  it  was  certainly  alarming ; 
and  hastening  to  her  assistance,  he  asked  quickly — 

“  Is  it  a  snake  or  a  tramp  ?” 

“  No,”  murmured  Dine,  beginning  to  feel  a  little  bit 
foolish,  “  it’s  a — a — caterpillar,  I  think.” 

Perhaps  he  smiled  a  little  to  himself,  but  the  pre¬ 
suming  creature  was  quietly  dislodged,  and  then  Dr* 
Philip  asked  very  humbly — 

“  Are  you  still  angry  with  me.  Miss  Dine  ?” 

Twin  roses  suddenly  bloomed  in  her  cheeks,  as  Dine 
whispered,  almost  inaudibly — 

“  No !” 

“  And  you  will  allow  me  to  be  your  friend  again  ?” 
He  meant  to  be  very  cautious  this  time. 

A  little  hand  was  held  out  in  token  of  amity ;  and 
the  owner  did  not  withdraw  it  when  it  was  gently 
raised  to  a  pair  of  bearded  lips. 

“The  rose  told  the  truth.  Dine” — he  was  getting 
bolder  and  bolder — “  and  I  believe  it  was  talking  about 
me,  after  all !” 

Dine  had  evidently  forgotten  the  caterpillars,  for  she 
sat  some  time  in  the  arbour  ;  but  she  was  not  alone 
now — which,  of  course,  makes  a  great  diflerence. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

All  Letters,  qneetionB,  and  commnnicationa  of  all  kinds— ezoepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to 
Humming-Bird,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House,' 
Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 

PRIZE  POEM. 

The  prize  of  Five  Guineas  offered  by  the  Proprietors  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  best  poem  on  Child-Life  has  been  awarded  to 

Mrs.  Dudley  Evans, 

Soraerton  House, 

Newport,  Mon. 

CHILD-LIFE. 

I  SAT  beside  my  casement 
One  glorious  summer’s  day. 

The  green  lawn,  tree-encircled. 

In  golden  radiance  lay. 

Soft  breezes  bore  the  perfume 
Of  buds  and  How’rs  along. 

And  from  the  blue  heights  floated 
A  lark’s  rejoicing  song. 

Beneath  a  drooping  ash-tree 
Which  flung  its  graceful  shade 
Over  the  sunlit  verdure 

Two  little  children  play’d — 

Nellie,  with  golden  tresses 
.\nd  blue  eyes  full  of  joy. 

And  Arthur,  bold  and  manly, 

A  beau-ideal  boy. 

Said  Arthur,  “  I  am  going 
To-morrow  in  the  train. 

How  will  yon  manage,  Nellie, 

Till  I  come  back  again  ? 

The  golden  chains  and  lilacs 
Are  up  so  very  high. 

You  cannot  reach  the  lowest 
However  much  you  try.” 

“  But  I  can  pick  the  daisies 
AVhich  grow  beneath  my  feet. 

The  primroses  and  cowslips 
So  pretty  and  so  sweet. 

And  hush  to  sleep  my  dolly 
Within  her  cradle-bed. 

Although  of  course  I’d  rather 
'  Play  house’  with  yon  instead. 

“  And  you’ll  have  lots  to  toll  me 
Of  places  where  you’ve  been. 

Of  other  little  children 

And  things  that  you  have  seen ; 

.\nd  from  my  nurs’ry  window 
I’ll  look  out  for  the  train 
Which,  with  a  rush  and  whistle. 

Will  bring  you  back  again.” 

“  I’m  going  to  the  seaside 
Where  I  went  once  before. 

And  pretty  shells  I’ll  gather 
For  yon  upon  the  shore. 

Oh !  it  would  be  so  ‘  jolly’ 

If  you  were  coming  too. 

My  cousins  Jack  and  Lucy 
Would  love  to  play  with  you. 


“  I  have  so  many  cousins. 

And  you  have  not  one  even.” 

“  But  I’ve,”  said  Nellie,  quickly, 

“  X  brother  gone  to  heaven. 

They  took  me  in  to  kiss  him. 

Where  white  and  still  he  lay. 

But  oh  !  it  made  me  shiver. 

His  face  was  cold  as  clay. 

‘‘  And  he  was  sweetly  smiling. 

Nurse  said,  at  angels  fair 
Come  down  from  heav’n  to  take  him 
Up  with  them  thro’  the  air. 

I  look’d,  but  could  not  see  them, 
-\nd  tho’  I  cried  to  stay 
With  Willie  and  the  angels. 

Nurse  mode  me  come  away.” 

A  butterfly  that  moment 
Flew  by  on  pinions  bright. 

The  children  follow’d  gaily 
And  soon  were  out  of  sight. 
Hidden  by  glossy  laurels 
And  flow’ring  lilac  trees. 

But  still  their  merry  laughter 
Came  floating  on  the  breeze. 

So  full  of  joy  and  rapture. 

It  half  unloosed  the  chain 
Of  worldly  cares  enthralling 
My  weary  heart  and  brain. 

It  almost  raised  the  curtain 
From  the  enchanted  shore. 

And  led  me  gently  backwards 
To  childhood’s  days  once  more. 

.\gain  the  trusting  spirit. 

The  loving  faith  were  mine, 

The  dear  beliefs  which  vanish 
With  infancy’s  decline. 

And  in  my  brief  commnnion 
With  that  glad,  distant  sphere. 
The  earth  seem’d  farther  from  me. 
And  God  and  hoav’n  more  near. 

Does  not  our  Saviour  tell  us 
“  Of  such  my  kingdom  are. 

Like  them  be  pure  and  lowly 
If  ye  would  enter  there  ? 

Without  proud  human  wisdom. 

They  take  the  highest  place 
Before  the  throne — beholding 
My  Father  face  to  face.” 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  sixth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  June  number. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half-guinea  book  will 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  December  number,  in  which  a 
fresh  series  will  be  begun. 

KULES. 

The  winner  of  a  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  of  which  the  Magazine  bears  date.  Answers  to  the 
acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance,  reach  us 
before  the  fifth  day  of  October,  and  will  appear  in  our  November 
number.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  piqier  from  that  used  for 
any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de- 
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phtme  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  clearly  written. 

DOUBLE  ACEOSTIC  No.  XXXV. 

Two  friends,  whose  names  endure. 

And  ever  will,  for  sure. 

1.  “  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude  sea 

Can  wash  the - off  from  an  anointed  king.” 

2.  One-half  of  the  past. 

3.  Slang  term  for  money. 

4-  “An - may  be  crossed  in  love.” 

5.  “  Good - ,  in  man  and  woman,  dear  ray  lord. 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls.” 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXXIV. 

1.  P  1  o  w  e  r  S. 

2.  E  e  p  o  B  E. 

3.  U  V  u  I  A. 

4.  I  S. 

5.  “  T  a  1 1  y  -  h  O”  (Whyte  Melville). 

6.  Simple  SimoX. 

No  correct  solution  has  bocu  received.  Mario’s  is  the  only  attempt 
that  touches  correctness,  she  having  failed  in  two  lights  only. 

Daisy  is  informed  that  in  ordinary  cases  only  correct  solntioos  are 
acknowledged. 

A  Trip  to  Iroland. 

Man.\  Kitiex  writes— “Dear  IIummixg-Bied, — We  took  the 
advice  given  by  some  of  your  kind  correspondents,  and  started  off  for 
a  month’s  stay  in  the  county  Donegal.  The  ladies  who  so  kindly 
gave  us  the  information  we  were  in  need  of  will  bo  glad  to  hear  that 
wo  enjoyed  ourselves  thoroughly.  The  wild  and  grand  scenery  even 
exceeded  our  anticipations.  I  shall  never,  never  forget  some  of  tho 
views  we  saw.  We  did  a  quantity  of  climbing,  and  from  more  than 
one  height  did  we  see  the  headlands  reaching  out  to  the  northern  sea, 
as  though  they  were  calling  to  little  Iceland  to  come  and  bo  more 
sociable  and  less  lonely.  The  weather  was  very  good,  and  we  appre¬ 
ciated  it  all  the  more  as  we  were  receiving  constant  accounts  of  floods 
and  storms  in  England.  It  was  our  very  first  visit  to  Ireland,  and 
we  had  heard  such  dismal  accounts  of  the  climate,  that  we  were  very 
pleasantly  surprised.  Another  matter  for  surprise  was  the  cheapness 
of  provisions.  Batter,  eggs,  milk,  cream,  ywultry,  cost  next  to  nothing 
compared  with  Manchester  prices.  We  came  back  laden  with  eggs 
and  butter,  and  were  only  sorry  we  could  not  bring  away  some  of  the 
splendid  cream.  We  have  com'e  to  tho  conclusion  that  Irish  society 
is  the  most  delightful  in  tho  world.  Wo  had  only  one  introduction, 
but  it  was  a  veritable  ‘  Open,  sesame,’  and  people  were  as  hospitable 
and  kind  to  us  as  if  they  had  known  us  all  their  lives.  In  fact,  Irish 
hospitality  is  even  ‘  more  so’  than  we  expected,  though  we  had  heard 
great  things  of  it.  We  particularly  enjoyed  a  picnic  to  the  Causeway 
on  a  most  perfect  day.  There  were  dances,  tennis  parties,  long, 
delightful  walks  through  tho  well- wooded  country,  and  drives  upon 
the  sociable  cars,  that  seem  invented  for  the  particular  development 
of  comfortable  tele-i-Utes.  I  assure  you  we  mean  to  take  your 
advice  and  go  again.  We  were  at  one  very  funny  picnic,  and  I  should 
like  to  describe  it,  simply  because  it  was  so  ridiculously  and  laughably 
un-Irish.  It  was  given  by  a  German  family  who  have  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  town  in  Donegal,  and  I  think  their  notions 
of  a  picnic  rather  astonished  the  natives.  The  day  was  stormy  and 
cold,  but  as  we  had  heard  rumours  of  a  marquee  being  erected  for 
dancing,  and  as  no  one  in  Ireland  ever  considers  the  weather,  off  we 
went  to  the  rendezvous.  Our  hostess,  in  a  German  accent  and  a 
shawl  of  many  colours,  received  us  by  saying  she  luid  not  expected  us 
on  such  a  day !  'This  was  the  beginning,  but  not  the  worst,  for  our 
long  drive  bad  made  us  hungry,  and  we  expected  a  good  substantial 
lunch.  Our  hostess,  however,  explained  that  as  she  had  not  expected 
many  people  to  come  she  had  brought  very  few  things,  and  we  had  to 
feast  as  best  we  might  on  some  sour  cream,  heavy  home-made  bread 
and  cake,  and  to  wash  it  down  with  some  claret-cup  that  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  ever  having  seen  a  grape.  There, was  a  rumour  that  a  pie 
had  been  seen  going  about  before  we  came,  but  wo  saw  no  evidence 
of  its  existence,  not  even  on  the  hungry  faces  round  us.  There  was 
also  a  report  that  some  champagne  had  been  unpacked,  but  had  been 
consigned  to  its  hamper  again  on  the  non-appearance  of  certain  officers 


who  were  expected,  but  we  refused  to  believe  this  even  of  Germans  T 
There  was  no  inclosure  for  dancing,  and  the  different  couples,  ns  they 
trod  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,  also  trod  on  sundry  stones  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes.  The  hostess  made  no  attempt  to  amuse  her  gnc3te> 
but  that  did  not  surprise  ns,  as  we  knew  of  old  the  charming  German 
grace  of  manner  and  courtesy.  I  am  afraid  1  have  failed  in  conveying 
an  idea  of  tho  discomfort  and  misery  of  this  picnic.  The  young 
people  seemed  to  consider  that  a  dark  cave,  where  only  two  could 
enter  at  once,  was  rather  a  redeeming  feature.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  for  an  Irish  picnic  ?  Where  were  the  ‘  lashins  and  lavins  ?’ 
Registering  a  renewed  vow  (made  years  ago)  against  ever  making 
another  German  acquaintance,  wo  got  on  tho  cars  and  directed  the 

drivers  to  get  to  -  as  fast  as  they  could  and  sot  us  down  at  the 

nearest  confectioner’s,  where  some  meat  pies  and  various  glasses  of 
sherry  restored  our  drooping  spirits  as  only  provisions  can  after  a  long 
fast  and  a  long  drive  on  an  Irish  jaunting-car:  You  will  be  tired  of 
this  long  letter,  but  I  felt  sure  you  would  bo  glad  to  hear  that  we 
had  so  thoroughly  enjoya’ole  a  visit  (with  tho  exception  of  that  one 
disastrous  picnic)  entirely  through  the  recommendations  given  in  your 
Magazine.  All  being  well,  we  are  going  again  next  summer,  but 
‘  never  no  more’  to  a  picnic  given  by  Mrs.  —  Breitmann.  You 
remember — 

“  ‘  Hans  Breitmann  gave  a  bignig. 

Where  is  that  bignig  now  ? 

Where  is  de  lovely  claret-cup 
We  drank  on  the  mountain’s  brow  ?’  ” 

Marriage  of  Second  Cousins. 

UxE  CousiXE  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  one  will  kindly  tell 
her  whence  arose  tho  saying  that  “  second  cousins  may  not  marry,  but 
first  cousins  may  do  so.” 

How  to  Hang  Curtains. 

Eugexia. — A  pretty  way  of  arranging  a  bay  window  is  to  have  lace 
curtains  hung  on  a  bar  to  form  an  alcove.  A  much  more  artistic  way 
to  hang  your  curtains  than  either  cornice  or  lambrequins  would  bo  to 
suspend  them  on  rings  from  a  gilded  rod.  If  the  curtains  are  woollen 
a  rod  of  wood,  oak  or  black  walnut,  looks  better,  but  for  lace  gilt 
would  be  more  suitable.  Excellent  curtains  for  chamber  windows  are 
made  of  fine  nnbleaohcd  muslin,  with  a  deep  border  of  dark  blue  or 
Turkey-red  cambric.  They  should  be  fastened  back  with  bands  of 
the  same,  lined  with  stiffened  muslin.  There  are  very  pretty  dwarf 
bookcases,  tho  centre  of  which  can  bo  used  for  books  where  there  are 
not  a  great  many,  and  the  sides  for  a  cabinet  in  which  to  keep  bits  of 
old  china  or  little  varieties  of  any  description.  But  if  you  do  not  want 
anything  so  elaborate  or  expensive,  have  a  set  of  black  walnut  shelves 
made,  and  suspended  together  by  cords  or  twisted  wire.  Hang  those 
in  a  convenient  place,  and  drape  them  with  a  curtain  of  brown  rep. 
Of  course  the  finishing  for  sides  and  top  can  be  made  more  or  less 
ornamental,  but  by  the  exercise  of  ta.ste  and  ingenuity  a  pretty  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  sitting-room  furniture  can  be  made. 

Freaks  of  Fashion. 

“The  last  hundred  years  or  so”  is  an  accommodating  margin.  In 
1 735  little  frilled  caps  were  worn  alike  by  old  and  young  ladies :  these 
caps,  as  represented  in  old  foshion-books,  are  much  the  same  as  those 
still  worn  at  the  present  day.  Aprons  were  worn  reaching  to  the  foot, 
but  coquettes  curtailed  them,  and  they  grew  graduaUy  less  till  they 
disappeared  altogether.  The  Spectator  made  merry  over  four  con¬ 
temporaneous  follies  of  the  fair  sex — patches,  hoops,  scarlet  stockings, 
and  snuff-taking.  Mrs.  Warner,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  was  the  first 
female  who  wore  black  stockings  in  England.  We  are  indebted  to 
George  IV.  for  the  abolition  of  the  hoop,  but  it  was  some  time  before 
the  fair  sex  were  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  high-peaked  stays, 
than  which  fashion  never  invented  anything  more  unbecoming.  The 
“  affectation,”  too,  of  a  male  costume  by  ladies  for  riding-suits  was 
ranch  censured  by  tho  Spectator.  They  also  assumed  the  periwig  in 
addition  to  hat  and  feather.  But  the  effective  colouring  of  our  Royal 
Navy  costume  owes  its  adoption  to  one  of  these  “  mannish  ladies.” 
In  174S  George  II.  met  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  on  horseback  in  a 
riding-habit  of  blue  faced  with  white,  and  was  so  pleased  with  tho 
effect  that,  a  question  having  been  just  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of 
deciding  upon  some  general  dress  for  the  Royal  Navy,  he  commanded 
the  adoption  of  those  colours,  a  regulation  which  appears  never  to 
have  been  gazetted,  though  a  subsequent  one,  in  1757,  refers  to  it 
(Planchi’s  British  Costume,  p.  362.)  In  1777  it  was  a  feat  of  agility 
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to  snatch  a  kiss  from  a  lady’s  hand  without  touching  her  skirt.  Later 
on  the  undue  development  was  at  the  sides  and  back,  giving  the  wearer 
the  appearance  of  deformity.  Gradually  the  size  diminished,  and  in 
1790  began  the  era  of  flowing  robes.  A  French  fashion-print  of  that 
date  gives  two  ladies  with  full  free-flowing  skirts,  sleeves  in  contrast 
to  the  body-colour  of  gown,  and  short  jackets  with  turned-up  tails  of 
brilliant  hue.  The  hair  is  in  heavy  curls  round  the  face  and  over  the 
shoulders,  and  the  bonnet  is  of  circular  shape,  worn  flat  on  the  head, 
ornamented  with  gigantic  bows  with  frayed  ends.  Later  on  the 
bonnet  had  increased  in  dimensions,  indulging  in  its  gradual  ampli¬ 
fication  in  every  vagary  of  form,  and  bearing  on  the  crown,  out  of 
which  at  times  puffed  bags  swelled,  plumes,  ribbons,  and  flowers.  The 
hair  by  this  time,  though  stiU  loose,  had  lost  all  claim  to  naturalness ; 
it  was  frizzed  and  curled  and  puffed  to  admiration.  When  the  bonnet 
had  culminated  it  began  to  diminish,  and  the  round  shape,  now  worn 
as  sunshades,  was  in  179S  worn  on  the  back  of  the  head,  so  that  it 
stood  in  a  half-circle  above  the  face.  Rich  cords  and  tassels  formed 
its  sole  ornament.  The  gown  was  guiltless  of  trimming,  trailing  grace¬ 
fully  on  the  ground.  A  large  scarf  with  ends  nearly  touching  the 
foot,  and  a  huge  muff,  which  descended  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  knee,  completed  this  picturesque  and  becoming  costume.  The  ball 
dresses  then,  as  of  late  years,  left  little  to  the  imagination,  the  arms 
alone  knowing  full  covering,  gloves  reaching  to  the  shoulder  being  the 
rage.  The  skirt,  too,  was  drawn  up  to  the  knee,  and  a  pretty  leg  and 
foot  was  a  much-coveted  possession.  In  1813  large  poke  bonnets  with 
enormous  tufts  of  plumes  were  tlie  fancy.  Short  waists  to  the  gowns, 
which  were  short,  and  tight  in  the  skirt ;  pelisses  girded  close  under 
the  arms,  deep  square  collars  of  lace,  and  a  large  bag  with  chain 
fastened  to  the  side,  shoes  sandalled  and  trimmed,  and  you  have  an 
iUgante  of  the  Empire.  Then  came  in  the  large  buckram  sleeves,  the 
long  rich  ermine  on  sable  boa,  carelessly  tied  over  the  bosom,  and 
touching  the  ground.  The  hair  had  now  lost  its  freedom,  and  was 
captive  in  bow  curls,  and  confined  by  combs  which  were  works  of  art. 
Religion  had  much  to  do  with  modifying  in  one  sense  extremes  in 
fashion,  and  exaggerating  them  in  another.  “  Plain  stuff  gowns,  no 
hoops,  night-mabs,  and  old  plain  begs”  tried  beauty  and  intensified 
the  ravages  of  age.  Of  old  the  Pharisee  made  broad  his  phylactery ; 
in  the  Whitfield  time  he  made  it  narrow,  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  But  let  those  who  laugh  over  the  dress  vagaries  of  our 
ancestors  pass  into  a  fashion-book  of  which  the  cover  is  scarcely  old, 
let  them  recall  their  own  dress,  say  only  thirty  years  ago,  and  turn 
their  mirth  on  to  the  fashion  of  that  day.  Crinolines  had  repeated 
history  in  hoops,  tightened  waists,  straight-all-round  skirts,  and  puffed 
sleeves.  The  hair  was  worn  in  unlovely  bands  reaching  down  to  the 
chin,  and  the  back  hair  twisted  round  a  comb.  A  few  years  previous 
behold  a  lady  of  fashion  as  pictured  in  a  fashion-book  of  1830.  A 
huge  bonnet  of  mushroom  shape,  and  high  crown,  literally  loaded 
with  bows,  foliage,  and  feathers ;  the  hair  in  frizzed  bow-curls  round 
the  face ;  a  gown  made  straight  and  short  in  the  skirt,  the  body  fluted 
over  the  bosom,  enormous  gigot  sleeves,  and  “sandalled  shoon.”  In 
1868  the  crinoline  attenuated  to  a  mere  indication,  and  trained  and 
gored  skirts  inaugurated.  Gradually  the  lost  vestige  of  the  crinoline 
faded  from  sight ;  bustles,  which  had  had  a  short  but  demonstrative 
reign,  followed ;  and  the  first  glimmering  of  the  .^Esthetic  and  Grecian 
rdgime  dawned.  By  degrees  the  hideous  chignon,  with  its  corollary  of 
rolls,  and  plaits,  and  frizettes,  vanished  also,  and  it  seems  now  as 
great  an  ambition  of  the  fair  sex  to  confine  their  locks  to  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions,  as  lately  it  was  to  exaggerate  them  out  of  reason. 
The  present  mode  in  skirts  is  supposed  to  be  “  after  the  Greeks.”  In 
a  book  of  old  fashion-plates  there  is  one  of  “  an  Egyptian  lady  in  a 
narrow  skirt,”  which  might,  had  the  skirt  been  longer,  have  served  as 
the  model  of  that  worn  at  present.  The  body,  too,  is  cut  and  shaped 
to  the  figure,  and  the  hair  is  fringed  over  the  brow.  The  Grecian 
skirt,  or  rather  robe,  which  our  modistes  travestie,  was  part  of  a 
seemly  whole,  the  national  costume,  admirably  in  harmony  with  the 
Grecian  physiognomy,  and  all  the  other  articles  worn.  “  Every  eye 
forms  its  own  beauty,”  an  aphorism  which  must  have  truth  at  its 
basis.  As  in  each  age,  notwithstanding  its  eccentricity  of  costume, 
there  were  celebrated  (not  “  professional”)  beauties,  to  whom  the 
fashion  of  the  day  was  believed  to  add  a  grace. — From  HepUes,  a 
Journal  of  Question  and  Ansiver. 

J.  W. — To  clean  flasks  and  small-necked  vessels  use  blotting-paper, 
with  enough  water  to  make  it  into  a  pulp.  Vigorously  swung  round 
this  will  clean  the  dirtiest  vessel. 


Pillow  Laces. 

Alice. — Pillow  laces  are  divided  as  follows  in  regard  to  styles : — 
Medifflval,  with  its  grotesciue  groups,  wreaths,  and  trees,  down  to 
1550;  Geometrical,  with  its  squares  and  circles,  from  1550  to  1610 ; 
Renaissance,  with  its  flowing  leaves  and  garlands,  from  1610  to  1720 ; 
Rococo,  with  its  stiff  and  disconnected  bouquet  and  flowers,  from  1720 
to  1770;  and  Dotted,  with  its  small  flowers,  “tears”  and  bees,  from 
1770  to  iSio. 

TJsofol  Recipes. 

Eglantine  sends  IIumuino-Bird  the  following  recipes,  which  she 
thinks  the  subscribers  may  be  glad  to  know  of : — 

Stains  from  Dresses. — Stains  from  fabrics  may  be  removed  by 
moistening  the  spot  with  a  solution  of  Epsom  salts  in  a  few  drops  of 
hot  water.  Rnb  it  in  well  the  first  time,  and  then  moisten  again. 
Next  fill  a  tin  vessel  with  boiling  water,  and  set  it  on  the  stained 
place  for  a  few  minutes,  and  afterwards  wash  it  out  in  soft  water. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  articles  thus  treated  washed  immediately. 

Hole  to  Clean  Soapsuds. — Housekeepers  who  are  limited  in  their 
supply  of  good  washing  water  can  make  it  do  double  duty  by  dis¬ 
solving  alum  in  hot  water,  and  throwing  it  into  the  tub  of  soapsuds.  In 
a  moment  the  soap  will  curdle,  and,  accompanied  by  muddy  particles, 
will  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  water  perfectly  clear  and  devoid 
of  the  smell  of  soap.  This  water  can  be  used  for  washing  a  second 
time  if  poured  off  the  sediment.  Where  water  is  scarce  this  fact  is 
invaluable. 

Fruit  Stains  will  sometimes  yield  to  cold  water — cherry  stains  for 
example.  Others  require  boiling  water,  and  still  others  some  bleaching 
agent.  The  most  convenient  material  is  Javelle  water,  generally  kept 
by  druggists.  To  make  it,  dissolve  one  pound  of  saleratns  in  a  pint 
of  water;  mix  four  ounces  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime  with  one  pint 
of  water,  stirring  to  remove  the  lumps — it  will  not  all  dissolve.  Pour 
the  two  liquids  together,  stir  or  shake  thoroughly,  set  aside,  and  when 
the  deposit  has  settled,  pour  off  the  perfectly  clear  liquid  and  bottle 
for  use.  Glass  or  earthen  vessels  should  be  used  in  preparing  it.  Wet 
the  stains  with  this  and  rinse  well,  just  before  washing  the  articles. 
It  can  of  coarse  only  be  used  on  white  articles,  as  it  would  bleach 
coloured  ones. 

Complexions. 

The  complexion  should  greatly  determine  the  choice  of  colours. 
Persons  with  sallow  or  dark  complexions  should  carefully  avoid  bright, 
glaring,  or  even  undecided  colours ;  thus  yellow,  cherry  colour,  light 
green,  or  drab,  are  unsuitable ;  clear  tints  arc  more  appropriate,  as 
white,  light  blue,  violet,  or  black.  Those  with  pale  but  clear  com- 
plexions  may  wear  all  the  shades  of  rose  colour,  primrose,  apricot, 
buff,  light  green,  lilac,  brown,  and  violet.  Fair  persons  with  a  colour 
will  find  few  shades  decidedly  unbecoming.  Dark  olive  or  brown 
complexions  should  avoid  either  very  dark  or  very  light  colours,  but 
they  should  bo  careful  to  select  clear  tints ;  pink,  geranium,  and 
violet  are  decidedly  suitable.  To  persons  with  florid  complexions  all 
those  tints  which  subdue  the  naturally  bright  colour  are  most  be¬ 
coming — such  as  blue,  green,  &c. ;  while  those  having  pale  com¬ 
plexions  should  wear  fresh  colours,  which  serve  to  heighten  the  deli¬ 
cate  hue  of  their  cheeks,  such  as  pink,  ponceau,  <S:c.  The  perfect 
beauty  alone,  whose  colour  neither  requires  to  be  subdued  nor  in- 
creas^,  can  indulge  in  any  tint  which  may  suit  her  individual  taste. 

O.VE  Pkrple.ned  wishes  the  following  to  appear : — “  Having  always 
had  a  bad  complexion,  I  have  tried  various  powders,  prepared 
chalk,  &c.,  to  improve  the  appearance,  and  now  I  am  horrified  to  find 
my  face  full  of  little  holes.  It  is  at  the  pores  of  the  skin.  I  am  only 
twenty-five,  and  my  face  looks  hke  an  old  woman’s.  Can  I  use  any¬ 
thing  to  improve  the  skin  ?  I  can’t  leave  off  powder  now  although  I 
would,  as  I  put  it  down  to  that.  If  any  one  could  tell  me  something 
I  should  be  so  grateful.  Is  prepared  chalk  injurious  ?  If  it  is,  what 
can  I  use  instead  F” 

Miscellaneous. 

A  Perplexed  Parent. — Not  obtainable. 

Snowdrop  would  feel  obliged  for  suggestions  on  the  following 
subjects  Are  fender-stools  placed  in  drawing-rooms  ?  She  has  two 
strips  of  work  for  stools ;  or  for  what  other  purpose  could  they  be 
used  besides  Spanish  chairs  ?  Snowdrop  would  much  like  the  recipe 
for  timbale  -Jilanaise,  or  to  make  any  timbale. 
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To  Wash  a  Spanish  Lace  Scarf. 

Ton. — To  wash  your  Spanish  lace  scarf  you  must  procure  a  bottle  or 
a  rolling-pin  long  enough  to  wind  it  tightly  and  smoothly  around.  Pin 
it  firmly,  and  put  it  in  a  clean  pan  of  salt  water  prepared  with  soap 
and  a  little  mixture  of  liquid  gum-arabic.  Put  it  in  cold,  and  let  it 
come  to  a  boil ;  then  squeeze  it  ont,  and  if  clean,  take  it  off  carefully 
and  pin  it  on  a  sheet,  laid  upon  some  flat  surface.  Fasten  down  the 
edge  of  every  scallop  carefully,  and  let  it  dry.  If  an  iron  is  necessary 
place  another  sheet  over  the  one  to  which  it  is  pinned,  and  do  not 
allow  it  to  become  too  hot. 

Drying  Flowers  in  Sand. 

The  Ladies’  Floral  Cabinet  recommends  the  preservation  of  flowers 
in  sand,  and  gives  the  following  plan  of  carrying  out  the  advice  : — 

“  Take  deep  dishes  or  those  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  flowers  to  be 
covered  an  inch  deep  with  sand.  Get  the  common  white  sand,  such 
as  is  used  for  scouring  purposes ;  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  a 
layer  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  lay  on  the  flowers  with  the 
stem  downward,  holding  them  firmly  in  place  while  yon  sprinkle  more 
sand  over  them,  nntil  all  the  places  between  the  petals  are  filled,  and 
the  flowers  are  out  of  sight.  A  broad  dish  will  accommodate  quite  a 
large  number.  Allow  sufficient  sand  between ;  set  the  dish  in  a  dry, 
warm  place,  where  they  will  dry  gradually,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week 
pour  off  the  sand  and  examine  them.  If  there  is  any  moisture  in  the 
sand  it  must  be  dried  ont  before  using  again,  or  fresh  sand  may  be 
poured  over  them.  Some  flowers  will  require  weeks  to  dry,  while 
others  wUl  become  sufficiently  dry  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  By  this 
simple  process  flowers,  ferns,  &c.,  are  preserved  in  the  proper  shape, 
as  well  as  in  their  natural  colour,  which  is  far  better  than  to  press 
them  in  books.”  White  flowers  will  not  answer  well  for  this  purpose, 
nor  any  succulent  plants,  as  the  hyacinth  or  cactus.  Such  flowers  as 
dahlias,  pansies,  carnations,  pinks,  sweet-william,  and  gladiolas  may 
be  preserved  for  years.  Flowers  nearly  always  begin  to  fade  and  droop 
after  being  kept  for  twenty  hours  in  water;  a  few  may  be  revived  by 
substituting  fresh,  but  all  may  be  restored  by  the  use  of  hot  water. 
For  this  purpose  place  the  flowers  in  scalding  water,  deep  enough  to 
cover  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  stems.  By  the  time  this  is 
cold  the  flowers  will  have  become  erect  and  fresh.  Then  cut  off  the 
sunken  ends  of  the  stems  and  put  them  into  cold  water. 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

ADYEBTisEMEins  of  oosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  ont  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Cheap  Damask  Table  Linen.— We  are  now  offering  a  very  cheap  lot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  3s.  iid. 
each,  1  yards  square.  Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  post  free. — Advt. 

The  Decorative  Art  Material  Compant  are  now  showing  a 
splendid  assortment  of  silk  plushes,  Utrecht  velvets,  art  fustians,  noil 
velvets,  woollen  and  other  tapestries,  heavy  twill  cretonnes,  &c.,  suit¬ 
able  for  curtains  and  furniture  coverings.  The  designs  and  new  art 
colourings  are  in  the  most  fashionable  and  recherchi  styles,  and  have 
been  specially  selected  for  the  coming  season.  Prices  strictly  moderate 
and  marked  in  plain  figures.  Twill  cretonnes  from  7^.  Patterns 
sent  poet  free.  Dep6t,  19,  Cbaring-cross,  S.W.— Advt. 

Ladies,  send  to  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department, 
E.  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  should  be  without  this 
useful  article. — Advt. 

Cheap  Pocket-Handkerchiefs. — “The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Bobinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.”  Write  for  specimens  of  their  fine  cambric 
hem-stitched  handkerchiefs  at  6s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  their  exquisitely 
fine  quality  at  half-a-guinea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  marvellously  good. 
Samples  poet  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 


“  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  58.  6d.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
Ss.  i  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
Ss.  9d.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.”  Vide  Press.  Samples  post  free. 
Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — 
Advt. 

Crewels,  Embroidery,  and  Braiding.  Patterns  in  every  kind 
sent  to  choose  from.  Transferring  patterns  from  4id.  the  six  yards. 
Transferring  cloths  for  marking  on  light  or  dark  materials — White, 
is.  6d. ;  Blue,  is.  per  sheet.  Crash  and  Serge  Patterns  sent.  Ladies’ 
own  materials  marked.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W. — Advt. 

The  “  Shamrock  Diapers”  for  Pinafores,  Nursery,  &c.,  &c.  As 
soft  as  silk  and  defies  wear  and  tear.  Patterns  post  free  of  B.  Allin 
(special  London  agent),  73,  Upper-street,  and  464,  Kingsland-road. — 
Advt. 

Autumn  Dresses.  Special  to  Ladies. — Angora  stuffs,  48.  6d., 
12  yards;  tweeds,  58.  qd.  and  Ss.  qd.,  iz  yards.  Merinos  and  cash¬ 
meres,  128.  fid.  the  dress  length  in  black  and  colours.  Ladies  will  do 
well  to  write  for  our  patterns,  which  are  sent  post  free.  Black 
grenadines,  fis.  qd.,  12  yards.  S.  Amery,  7,  High-street,  Clapham, 
London. — Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  ladies  and 
children,  3s.  iid.  per  dozen;  3-fold  fine  linen ;  and  for  gents,  4-fold, 
at  4s.  I  id.  and  5a.  i  id.  per  dozen ;  3-fold  cuffs  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  children,  58.  iid.  per  dozen.  Write  for  samples  (post  free),  and 
yon  will  save  ^o  per  cent.  Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast.— Advt. 

Important  to  ladies  in  mourning  and  those  preferring  black 
material  from  choice.  “Messina  Cloth,”  only  128.  fid.,  12  yards,  or 
rny  length  cut  at  is.  o^d.  per  yard,  the  most  effective  dress  fabric 
introduced  this  season.  S.  Amery,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London, 
S.W.  Patterns  free. — Advt. 

Our  teal  Irish  linen  for  underclothing,  our  fine  Irish  linen  diaper, 
both  yard  wide,  at  one  shilling  per  yard,  and  our  brown  dress  linen  at 
Sid.  per  yard,  cannot  be  matched  at  the  price.  Patterns  post  free. 
Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  the  Boyal  Irish  Linen  Warehouse,  Belfast, 
by  appointment  Manufacturers  to  the  Qneen. — Advt. 

Ladies  requiring  governesses,  companions,  lady  cooks,  or  working 
housekeepers,  matrons,  maids,  nurses.  Miss  Frost,  Ladies’  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  59,  Bemers-street. — Advt. 

“  I  COULD  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladies’ 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  3s.  3d. 
and  58.  i  id.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.”  See  Press. 
Samples  post  free.  Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  Manufacturers  to  Her 
Majesty,  Belfast. — Advt. 

A  Novelty  in  Autumn  Dress. — “  Messina  cloth,”  only  128.  fid., 
1 2  yards,  any  length  cut,  one  of  the  most  successful  dresses  introduced 
this  season.  Pretty  autumn  oolours,  and  in  black.  Black  velveteen, 
IS.  3Jd-  P^T  yard.  Flannels,  Sfd.  per  yard.  Lovely  shades  French 
flannels,  twilled,  for  dressing-gowns,  is.  fi^.  per  yard.  Calicoes, 
28.  iid.,  iz  yards.  Patterns  of  all  free.  S.  Amery,  7,  High-street, 
Clapham,  London,  S.W. — Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FBOM  ABBOAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
lire  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  ^  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the  : 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Adils  ] 
Letellier,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arran^  1 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  oiders  of  the  foregoing  kina.  ' 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very  ^ 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order,  ^ 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent ! 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com- 1 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of  j 
time  or  expense  ef  other  kinds. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

LISTER  ^  COMPANY, 

MANNINGHAM  BllliliS,  BRADFORD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MACHINE  SILKS  and  TWISTS,  BUTTON  HOLE  SILK  TWISTS, 
KNITTING  and  EMBROIDERY  SILKS,  FILOSELLE,  &c. 

Recommended  for  Strength,  Evenness,  and  Pure  Dye. 
iiitlicuitecl  on  cnoli  {>;iiui*iint<>o<l. 

ONE  TRX^^r.  'WIt.I-.  RROVE  O'XIBIR  SUPER!  ORXT'V. 

L.  an^  Co.’s  KNITTING  SILKS  wash  as  well  as  any  produced. 

Sold  by  ull  Drapers,  Haberdashers,  IJetliu  Wool  Houses,  Scvviiiff  Maehine.A(jeut8,  ic. 

Wholesale  Depot LONDON,  2,  FALCON  SQUARB,  B.C. 

MANCHESTER :-26,  YORK  STREET. 


RIMMEL’S  CHOICE  PERFUMERY. 

RIMMEL'S  HIGHLY  FRAGRANT  PERFUMES, 

liiLAN'G-liii.AKo,  Wood  V’iolet,  Jockkv  Cdi'b, 
WiiiTK  itosk',  4e.,  from  2s.  (!d. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR. 

An  indispensable  r(s|uisite  in  all  families.  Is.,  2s.  lid.,  and  5a, 

RIMMEL’S  PURE  WHITE  GLYCERINE  SOAP,  and  u. 
RIMMEL'S  AROMATIC  OZONIZER.  OR  NATURAL  AIR  PURIFIER, 

A  fragrant  powder,  pnalueiiig  l)y  simple  slow  evMp"ration  tlie 
refresliiugand  healtliy  emuimlioiisof  tlie  Pine  and  Kuealyptus 
Forests.  It  is  well  udupttHl  for  Plaeesof  VVOrsbip,  Hospitals, 
Sebool-rooms,  Theatres,  Concert  Halls,  Hotels,  Dwelling 
Houses,  Cabins  of  iShips,  &c.  Dr.  Hassall,  in  bis  analytical 
report,  says,  “  A  more  ell'eetive  and  agreeable  disinfectant 
has  never  been  before  offered  to  the  Public.” 

Price  Is.  (by  post  for  15  stamps). 

PERFI  MF.K  liV  A1’I’0I.\T.11E.\T  TO  II.IUI.  THE  1’1!I,\CESS  OF  W.UES. 

91),  strand;  128,  Kegent-stnvt ;  and  21,  Cornbill,  London. 


THE  GREAT  FAMILY  MEDICINE  OF  THE  AGE. 


miw  GO 
A 

JOIKAEY 


WITnOlT 
1  THESE 
/USEFIL  FILLS. 


Are  warranted  not  to  contain  a  single  particle  of  mercury  or 
any  other  mineral  sub.staiiue,  but  to  consist  entirely  of  medicinal 
matters  purely  vi'getable. 

Have  been  used  hi/  the  Public  for  over  Forty  Years, 

And  have  proved  their  value  in  thousands  of  instances  in 
Diseases  of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys;  also 
in  Ulcers,  Sores,  and  Klieninatism ;  and  in  all  Skin  Complaints 
are  one  of  the  BEST  MEDICINES  KNOWN. 

Prepared  and  sold  wholes, ale  and  retail,  in  boxes,  price  7Fd., 
Is.  lid.,  and  2s.  Od.,  by  G.  Wiielpton  &  Son,  3,  Cmne-conrt, 
Fleet-street,  London,  and  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8,  11,  or  33  Stamps. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors. 


THE  “EXCELSIOR”  PATENT  SPRING 

MATTRESS. 

Ease,  Comfort.  Cleanliness,  Uniform  Elasticity,  Adaptation  to  form  of  Body, 
Noiselessness  and  Economy,  all  attained  to  perfection. 

UYrtTjT-iQrn  ATXIA'DTT^  Certificate  of  Merit  at  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association’s 
Exhibition  in  connection  with  British  Medical  Society,  August  6 — 18, 1877. 
■DT> T '7  T?  TX/rtYTi  A  T  I  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain’s  Leamington  Exhibition,  October  3 — 

rKiZib  lYLiiiDAL.  |  is,  1877. 

SUPPLIED  BY  CABINET  MAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS. 

ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  FROM 

CHORLTON  AND  DUGDALE,  19,  BLACKFRIARS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


Tuc  “nrAOnni/”  iiriiirTCFii 


THE  "PEACOCK”  VELVETEEN, 

A  New  Velveteen,  which  Never  turns  Brown. 

After  many  and  costly  experiments,  a  pnvopss  of  Dyeing 
Velveteen  has  been  discovered  wliieb  pro<lueesa  Pei{M.4NEXt 
Blue-Black.  These  Velveteens  are  now  ottered  to  the  Trade  by 

ASIITOIV  Ac  OO., 

45,  CHORLTON  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

JOHN  JACKSON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  JET  ORNAMENTS, 

16,  WESTBOROUGH  STREET,  SCARBOROUGH. 

Parcels  are  forwanled  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  Colonies,  Ac,  Price  Lists  post  free. 


DBI88H0LDER 


This  article  meets 
a  want  long  felt 
by  ladies  wetiring 
dress  suspenders 
enalliiKj  the  wearer 
to  raise  or  lower 
the  train  without 
unfastening  the 
holder. 


ELETATOB. 


ELEVATOR. 


Sold  by  all 
Drapers,  &c.,  with 
the  Patent  Eureka 
and  other  dress- 
holders  attached. 
See  that  the  trade¬ 
mark,  a  gauntlet, 
is  on  each  box. 


XUM 


GLENFIELD 

STARCH 

Has  for  many  Years  been  exclusively  used 
in  the  Royal  Laundry. 

^  Queen’s  Laukduess. 

Cl...nl.v  in  uso.ocononu™!  ^  .. 
ana  giwK  jR*rfec*t  stiniie88  uiiu  ^  xsAt  f  *> 
g-loss  ditficult  to  excel.”  ^ 

“  I’articularly  adapted  for  “  Esgushwowan’s 
cU’ur  starchiug  muslius,’*  )  1>ouestic  Magazine.” 


JOSEPH  ARTHUR  WOOD, 


SUPER 

SCOTCH 

riHGERIHG 

WOOLS. 


MANUFACTURER  OP 

BECISTCReP, 


KHITTIHG 


'EMBROIDERY 

TIRHS. 


SPECIAT.ITIC,  MY  NEWLY-REGISTERED 

“ZKN015IA”  KNITTING  YARN. 

These  Wools  are  s^lli  hy  Drapers.  Haherdashors,  and  Fancy  Wool 
Repositories  throunhont  the  country. 

Wholesale  -HARE  STREET  MILLS,  HALIFAX. 
Ladies  should  oak  for  uiy  WOOt.S  if  they  want  LENGTH  and 
QUALITY. 


TO  SEGDRE  A  GOOD  COMPLEXION, 

USE 

PEARS’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

A  speciality  for  sensitive  slcin,  removing  all  wrinkles,  redness,  roughness,  and  chapping,  and  maintaining 
a  healthful  condition  of  the  skin — the  basis  of  all  beauty.  Its  purity  has  induced  the  Surgeons  of 
St.  John’s  Hospital  for  the  Skin,  Ijeicester-square,  London,  to  recommend  it  there  to  all  patients.  Its 
durability  makes  it  the  cheapest  to  use,  and  its  perfume  the  most  agreeable. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 


CROSBYS 


WARNING. 


When  you  ask  f or ^  . 


t  See  that  you  get  it, 
as  bad  qualities  are  often  substituted 


BALSAMIC 

GOUGH  ELIXIR 

Is  specially  recommended  by  several  eminent  Physicians*  and  by 
1>H.  RUOKE*  Scaiborvuxli*  Author  of  the  “  Aiiti*l>aucet.*’ 

It  bus  hricn  used  with  the  most  signal  success  for  Asthma, 
Bronchitis*  Consumptiou*  C>  u^hs*  iuHueiiza,  Consumptive  .Night- 
Sweats*  Spitting  of  Bl>>od*  Shortuess  of  Breath,  and  all  Affections 
of  the  Throat  aud  Chest. 

Sold  iu  Bottl' 8.  at  Is,  9d.,  4s.  Cd.,  and  lls.  each*  by  all 
respectable  Chemists,  aud  wholesale  by  JAMKS  M.  CRuabY, 
Chemist,  Scarborough. 

luvalids  should  rea<l  Crosly’s  Prize  Treatise  on  “  Diseases 
OF  THE  LtNos  ANi>  A  lit- VESSELS/'  u  Copy  of  whicu  cuu  be  had 
Gratis  of  all  Cheinista. 


maine 

■M  BLACK  LEAD 


CLEAN!  NO  DUST!! 

The  DOMF,  15LACK  LEAD  differs  from  the  ordl- 
nary  kinds  in  the  followiuj;  lAIPOKTANT  PolNT.-J  — 

It  is  manufactured  only  from  selected  materials  of  tlie  DEST 
QU  A  LI  r  Y,  and  being  ])iei>ared  by  a  special  process,  it  not  only 
POLISHES  QUiCK.i.V,  but  also  adheres  at  once  to  tlie  stova 
or  grate,  tliercby  AVuIDlNO  INJURY  TO  ITIE  FUKNi- 
'iUllE  from  dust..  — Sold  by  Grocers  and  Uilmen  everywhere. 
Foe  EXCELLENCE  0^1111  HFflAl  FOU  CLKANLINiSS 
,0P  QUaLHY  UULO  meUAL  uj  USE 


EL'JAMES&SONS  ,  P  LY  M  0  U  T  H j] 


THE 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


THE  INITIALS. 


HEY  reached  a  tree  whereon  in  loving  jest, 
With  serious  meaning,  he  two  letters  carved  ; 
Hers  first,  the  dearest  name  in  all  the  world — 
I  His  own  ;  and  then  a  twining  lover’s  knot 
I  Encircling  both  upon  the  shining  bark — 

1 


And  smiling  said,  “  When  these  grow  up  aud  meet. 
With  thee,  my  dearest,  I  will  hither  come — 
Together  bound  as  husband  and  as  wife. 

To  celebrate  the  day  that  makes  us  one 
For  ever  and  for  ever  !” 


«V«  179,  XXrti.  CiV«rrm!>«r,  1979.] 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


Jtrttusteok. 


storm  that  followed  had  its 
hazards,  bat  Stamford’s  conscious- 
ness  was  coofined  to  its  discom¬ 
forts.  The  day  came,  and  thea 
the  dark  came,  and  both  in  due 
rse  went,  and  came  again.  Where 
lay.  in  his  berth,  and  whirled  and 
mg,  and^rose  and  sank,  as  lonely  as  a 
Mtary  fragment  tossing  in  space,  he 
le-  noises  of  the  life  withont.  Amidst 
tting  of  the  ship,  which  was  like  the 
a^reep  of  a  thnndcr-shower  on  the  deck 
overhead,  there  phinged  at  irregular  intervals  the  wild 
trample  of  heavilyi4x>oted  feet,  and  now  and  thea  the 
voices  of  the  crew  answering  the  shonted  orders^  made 
themselves  hoUofirly  audible.  In  the  cabin  tbeeewos 
talking,  and  sometimes  even  laughing.  Somedmee'he 
heard  the  click  of  knives  and  forks,  the  sardonic  rattle 
of  crockery.  After  the  first  insane  feeling  that  soase- 
how  he  mast  get^  ashore  and  escape  from  his  torment, 
he  hardened  himself  to  it  tbioogh  an  immense  con¬ 
tempt,  eqnally  iuMoe,  for  the  stupidity  of  the  sea,  its 
insensate  nproar,  its  blind  and  lidicnlous  and  cniel 


a  pretty  walking  dress  which  he  had  not  seen  before, 
and  a  hat  with  the  rim  struck  sharply  upward  behind, 
and  her  masses  of  dense,  dull  black  hair  pulled  up  and 
fastened  somewhere  on  the  top  of  her  head.  Her  eyes 
shyly  sparkled  under  the  abrupt  descent  of  the  hat- 
brim  over  her  forehead. 

His  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  character  of  invalid 
prevailed  with  Dunham ;  ai\d  he  walked  to  another 
part  of  the  ship,  to  cut  short  the  talk  about  himself, 
aad'snw  them  row  away. 

“Well,  you’ve  had  a  pretty  tough  time,  they  say,” 
said  the  second  mate,  lounging  near  him.  “I  don’t 
see  any  fun  in  sea-sickness  myself.” 

“  It’s  a  ridiculous  sort  of  misery,”  said  Staniford. 

“*1:  hope  we  sha^  have  anything  worse  on  board 
whco  that  chap  gets  back.  The  old  man  thinks  he 
caakeep  an  eye  on  him.” 

'Ru-mate  was  looking  after  the  boat. 

“'‘Rik  captain  says  he  hasn’t  any  money,”  Staniford 
rcouutwd  carelessly. 

Rie-mate  went  away  withont  saying  anything  more, 
aodlSifeaiford  returned  to>the  cabin,  where  he  beheld 
withont  abhorrence  the  preparations  for  his  breakfast. 


mischievousness.-  Bxsept  for  this  delirious  scorn  he 
was  a  surface  of  petfsct  passiviiyL 

At  last,  one  ni^,-hie  Mr  %  inmtpressiUy  nunute 
degrees  something  that  seemed  surcease  of  his  misery. 
It  might  have  be«i  the  end  of  all  things  for  ail  he 
cared ;  but  as  the  lull  deepened  he  slept  without 
knowing  what  it  was,  and  when  he  woke  in-  the 
morning  he  found  the  Aroostook  at  anchor  in  smooth 
water. 

She  was  lying  in^  the  roads  at  Gibraltar,  and  b^ore 
her  towered  the  embattled  rock.  He  crawled  orndteok 
after  a  while.  Rie  captain  was  going  ashore,  and  had 
asked  such  of  his  passengers  as  liked  to  go  with  him 
and  see  the  place.  When  Staniford  appeared,  Dunham 
was  loyally  refuung^to  leavo  his  friend  till  he  was  fairly 
on  foot.  At  sight  him  they  suspended  their  ques¬ 
tion  long  enough  to  welcome  him  back  to  animation, 
with  the  patronage  with  which  healthy  people  hail  a 
convalescent.  Lydia  looked  across  the  estrangement  of 
the  past  days  with  a  sort  of  inquiry,  and  Hicks  chose 
to  come  forward  and  accept  a  cold  touch  of  the  hand 
from  him.  Staniford  saw,  with  languid  observance, 
that  Lydia  was  very  fresh  and  bright ;  she  was  already 
equipped  for  the  expedition,  and  could  never  have  had 
any  question  in  her  mind  as  to  going.  She  had  on 


Bttt-  he  had  not  a  great  appetite,  in  spite  of  his  long 
ftst.-  He  found  himself  rather  light-headed,  and  came 
cm  deck  again  after  a  while,.- aort  stretched  himself  in 
Hicks’s  steamer  chair,  where  Lydia  usually  sat  in  it.  He 
felhinto  a  dull,  despairing  reverie,  in  which  he  blamed 
himself  for  not  having  been  more  explicit  with  her. 
He  had  merely  expressed  his  dislike  of  Hicks ;  but 
expiussed' without  reasons  it  was  a  groundless  dislike, 
which  she  had  evidently  not  understood,  or  had  not 
oaretftio^beed ;  and  rince  that  night,  now  so  far  away, 
whemhahad  spoken  to  her,  he  had  done  everything  he 
could  to  harden  her  a^nst  himself.  He  had  treated 
her  with  a  stupid  cruelty,  which  a  girl  like  her  would 
resent  to  the  last ;  he  had  forced  her  to  take  refuge  in 
the  politeness  of  a  man  from  whom  he  was  trying  to 
keep  her. 

His  heart  paused'  when  he  saw  the  boat  returning  in 
the  afternoon  without  Hicks.  The  others  reported 
that  they  had  separated  before  dinner,  and  that  they 
had  not  seen  him  since,  though  Captain  Jenness  had 
spent  an  hour  trying  to  look  him  up  before  starting 
back  to  the  ship.  The  captain  wore  a  look  of  guilty 
responsibility,  mingled  with  intense  exasperation,  the 
two  combining  in  as  much  haggardness  as  his  cheerful 
visage  could  express. 


THE  LADY  OP  THE  AROOSTOOK. 


“  If  he’s  here  by  six  o’clock,”  he  said  grimly,  “  all 
well  and  good.  If  not,  the  Aroostock  sails,  any  way.” 

Lydia  crepe  timidly  below.  Staniford  complexly 
raged  to  see  that  the  anxiety  about  Hicks  had  blighted 
the  joy  of  the  day  for  her. 

“  How  the  deuce  could  he  get  about  without  any 
money  ?”  he  demanded  of  Dunham  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone. 

Dunham  vainly  struggled  to  look  him  in  the  eye. 

“  Staniford,”  he  faltered,  with  much  more  culpa¬ 
bility  than  some  criminals  would  confess  a  murder,  “  I 
lent  him  five  dollars  !” 

“  You  lent  him  five  dollars !”  gasped  Staniford. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Dunham,  miserably  ;  “  he  got  me 
aside,  and  asked  me  for  it.  What  could  I  do  ?  What 
would  you  have  done  yourself  ?” 

Staniford  made  no  answer.  He  walked  some  paces 
away,  then  returned  to  where  Dunham  stood  helpless. 

“  He’s  lying  about  heje  dead  drunk  somewhere,  I 
suppose.  By  Heaven,  I  could  almost  wish  he  was. 
He  couldn’t  come  back  then,  at  any  rate.” 

The  time  lagged  along  towards  the  moment  appointed 
by  the  captain,  and  the  preparations  for  the  ship’s 
departure  were  well  advanced,  when  a  boat  was  seen 
putting  out  from  shore  with  two  rowers,  and  rapidly 
approaching  the  Aroostook.  In  the  stem,  as  it  drew 
nearer,  the  familiar  figure  of  Hicks  discovered  itself 
in  the  act  of  waving  a  handkerchief.  ‘  He  scrambled  up 
the  side  of  the  ship  in  excellent  spirits,  and  gave 
Dunham  a  detailed  account  of  his  adventures  since 
they  had  parted.  As  always  happens  with  such  scape¬ 
graces,  he  seemed  to  have  had  a  good  time,  however 
he  had  spoiled  the  pleasures  of  the  others.  At  tea, 
when  Lydia  had  gone  away,  he  clapped  down  a  sove¬ 
reign  near  Dunham’s  plate. 

“  Your  five  dollars,”  he  smd. 

“  Why,  how - ”  Dunham  began. 

“  How  did  I  get  on  without  it  ?  My  dear  boy,  I 
sold  my  watch  !  A  ship’s  time  is  worth  no  more  than 
a  setting  hen’s — eh,  captain  ? — and  why  take  note  of 
it  ?  Besides,  I  always  like  to  pay  my  debts  promptly ; 
there's  nothing  mean  about  me.  I’m  not  going  ashore 
again  without  my  pocket-book,  I  can  tell  you.”  He 
winked  shamelessly  at  Captain  Jenness.  If  you  hadn’t 
been  along,  Dunham,  I  couldn’t  have  made  a  raise,  I 
suppose.  You  wouldn’t  have  lent  me  five  dollars, 
Captain  Jenness.” 

*'No,  I  wouldn’t,”  said  the  captain  bluntly. 

IX. 

HiCR&  did  not  join  the  others  at  breakfast.  They 
talked  of  what  Lydia  had  seen  at  Gibraltar,  where 


Staniford  had  been  on  a  former  voyage.  Duoham.hadi 
made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  know, all.  about  it 
beforehand  from  his  guide-books,  andi  had  risen  early' 
that  morning  to  correct  his  science  by  his  mtperience.  in 
a  long  entry  in  the  diary  which  he  was  keeping  for 
Miss  Hibbard.  The  captain  had  the  true  8eafarer’'ft 
ignorance,  and  was  amused  at  the  things  <  reported  by 
his  passengers  of  a  place  where  he  had  been  ashore  so- 
often.  Hicks’s  absence  doubtless  relieved  him,  but  he 
did  not  comment  on  the  cabin-boy’s  announcement  that 
he  was  still  asleep,  except  to  order  him  let  alone. 

They  were  seated  at  their  one  o’clock  dinner  before 
the  recluse  made  any  sign.  Then  he  gave  note  of.hi*- 
continued  existence  by  bumping  and  thumping  sounds 
within  his  state-room,  as  if  some  one  were  dressing 
there  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Mr.  Hicks  seems  to  be  taking  his  rough  weather 
retrospectively,”  said  Staniford,  with  rather  tremuloua 
humour. 

The  door  was  fiung  open,  and  Hicks  reeled  out, 
staying  himself  by  the  door-knob.  Even  b^ore  he 
appeared  a  reek  of  strong  waters  had  preceded  i  tuia. 
He  must  have  been  drinking  all  night.  His«face  wa» 
Bushed,  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot.  He -had  ao 
collar  on,  but  otherwise  he  was  accurately  and  even 
fastidiously  dressed.  He  balanced  himself  by.  the  door^ 
knob,  and  measured  the  distance  he  had  to  make  before 
reaching  his  place  at  the  table,  smiling,  and  waved  i  a 
delicate  handkerchief  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

“  Spilt  c’logne,  tryin’  to  scent  my  hie — handkerchief 
Makes  deuced  bad  smell — too  much  c’logne ;  smells— 
alcoholic.  Thom’s,  bear  a  hand,  ’s  good  f ’low.  No  ? 
All  right,  go  on  with  your  waitin’.  B-ic — business 
b’fore  pleasure,  ’s  feller  says.  Play  it  alone,  I  guess.” 

The  boy  had  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  and  Hicks 
con  rived  to  reach  his  place  by  one  of  those  precipitate 
dashes  with  which  drunken  men  attain  a  point,  when 
the  luck  is  with  them.  He  looked  smilingly, round- the 
circle  of  faces.  Staniford  and  the  captain  exchanged 
threatening  looks  of  intelligence,  while  Mr.  Watterson 
and  Dunham  subordinately  wmted  their  motion,,  bur 
the  advantage,  as  in  such  cases,  was  on  the  side-t^ 
Hicks.  He  knew  it,  with  a  drunkard’s  subtlety,  and 
was  at  his  ease. 

“  No  app’tite,  friends ;  but  thought  I’d  come  out, 
keep  you  from  feeling  lonesome.”  He  laughed,  aad 
hiccuped,  and  smiled  upon  them  all.  Well,  cap’n,” 
he  continued,  “  ’covered  from  ’tigues  day,  ’sterds^-  ? 
You  look  blooming ’s  usual.  Thom’s,  pass-thfr-^pUM 
the— victuals  lively,  my  son,  and  fetch  along  coffee 
soon.  Some  the  friends  up  late,  and  want  their  coffee.. 
Nothing  like  coffee,  carry  off  ’fee’s.”  He  wiakedi  to 
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the  men  all  round,  and  then  added  to  Lydia,  “  Sorry 

see  you  in  this  state — I  mean  sorry  see  me -  Can’t 

make  it  that  way  either;  up  stump  on  both  routes. 
What  I  mean  is,  sorry  hadn’t  coffee  first.  But  you're 
all  right — all  right !  Like  see  anybody  offer  you  dis- 
respec’,  ’n  I’m  around.  Tha’s  all.” 

Till  he  addressed  her  Lydia  had  remained  motion¬ 
less,  first  with  bewilderment,  and  then  with  open 
abhorrence.  She  could  hardly  have  seen  in  South 
Bradfieid  a  man  who  had  been  drinking.  Even  in 
haying  or  other  sharpest  stress  of  farm-work  our 
farmer  and  his  men  stay  themselves  with  nothing 
stronger  than  molasses-water,  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
cider  with  a  little  corn  soaked  in  it,  and  the  Mill 
Village,  where  she  had  taught  school,  was  under  the 
iron  rule  of  a  local  vote  for  prohibition.  She  stared  in 
stupefaction  at  Hicks’s  heated,  foolish  face  ;  she  started 
at  his  wild  movements,  and  listened  with  dawning 
intelligence  to  his  hiccup-broken  speech,  with  its 
thickened  sibilants  and  its  wandering  emphasis.  When 
he  turned  to  her,  and  accompanied  his  words  with  a 
reassuring  gesture,  she  recoiled,  and  as  if  breaking  an 
ugly  fascination,  she  gave  a  low,  shuddering  cry,  and 
looked  at  Staniford. 

“  Thomas,”  he  said,  “  Miss  Blood  was  going  to 
take  her  dessert  on  deck  to-day.  Dunham  !’’ 

Dunham  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  led  her  out  of  the 
cabin. 

The  movement  met  Hicks’s  approval. 

“  Tha’s  right ;  ’sert  on  deck ;  ’joy  landscape  and 
pudding  together — Rhine  steamer  style.  All  right.  Be 
up  there  m’self  soon ’s  I  get  my  coffee.”  He  winked 
again  with  drunken  sharpness.  “  I  know  wha’s  what. 
Be  up  there  m’self  ’n  a  minute.” 

“  If  you  offer  to  go  up,”  said  Staniford,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  soon  as  Lydia  was  out  of  the  way,  “  I’ll  knock 
you  down !” 

“  Captain,”  said  Mr.  Watterson,  venturing,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  his  whole  maritime  history,  upon  a 
suggestion  to  his  superior  officer,  **  shall  I  clap  him  in 
irons  i 

“  Clap  him  in  irons  !”  roared  Captain  Jenness.  “  Clap 
him  in  bed  !  Look  here,  you  !” 

He  turned  to  Hicks,  but  the  latter,  who  had  been 
bristling  at  Staniford’s  threat,  now  relaxed  in  a  crowing 
laugh. 

“  Tha’s  right,  captain.  Irons  no  go,  ’cept  in  case 
mutiny ;  bed  perfectly  legal ’t  all  times.  Bed  is  good, 
but  trouble  is  f  enforce  it.” 

“  Where’s  your  bottle  ?”  demanded  the  captain,  rising 
from  the  seat  in  which  a  paralysis  of  fury  had  kept  him 
hitherto.  “  I  want  your  bottle.” 


“  Oh,  bottle  ’s  all  right !  Bottle  ’s  under  pillow. 
Empty — empty  ’s  Jonah’s  gourd ;  ’nother  seafaring 
party — Jonah.  S’cure  the  shadow  ere  the  substance 
fade.  Drunk  all  the  brandy,  old  boy.  Bottle  ’s  a 
canteen  ;  ’vantage  of  military  port  to  houseless  stranger. 
Brought  the  brandy  on  board  under  my  coat ;  nobody 
noticed — so  glad  get  me  back.  Prodigal  son’s  return — 
fatted  calf  under  his  coat.” 

The  reprobate  ended  his  boastful  confession  with 
another  burst  of  hiccuping,  and  Staniford  helplessly 
laughed. 

**  Do  me  proud,’’  said  Hicks.  “  Proud,  I  ’sure  you. 
Gentleman,  every  time,  Stanny.  Know  good  thing 
when  you  see  it — hear  it,  I  mean.” 

“  Look  here,  Hicks,”  said  Staniford,  choosing  to 
make  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  if 
any  good  end  might  be  gained  by  it.  “  You  know 
you’re  drunk,  and  you’re  not  fit  to  be  about.  Go  back 
to  bed,  that’s  a  good  fellow,  and  come  out  again  when 
you’re  all  right.  You  don’t  want  to  do  anything  you’ll 
be  sorry  for.” 

“  No,  no !  No,  you  don’t,  Stanny.  Coffee  ’ll  make 
me  all  right.  Coffee  always  does.  Coffee — Heaven’s 
lash  besh  gift  to  man.  ’Scovered  subse-subs’quently 
to  grape.  See  ?  Comes  after  claret  in  course  of  Nature. 
Captain  doesn’t  understand  the  ’fusion.  All  right,  cap¬ 
tain.  Little  learning  dangerous  thing.”  He  turned 
sharply  on  Mr.  Watterson,  who  had  remained  inertly 
in  his  place.  “  Put  me  in  irons,  heh  !  Tou  put  me  in 
irons,  you  old  Triton  !  Put  me  in  irons,  will  you  ?” 
His  amiable  mood  was  passing  ;  before  one  could  say 
so  it  was  past.  He  was  meditating  means  of  active 
offence.  He  gathered  up  the  carving-knife  and  fork 
and  held  them  close  under  Mr.  Watterson’s  nose. 
“  Smell  that !”  he  said,  and  frowned  as  darkly  as  a  man 
of  so  little  eyebrow  could. 

At  this  senseless  defiance,  Staniford,  in  spite  of 
himself,  broke  into  another  laugh,  and  even  Captain 
Jenness  grinned.  Mr.  Watterson  sat  with  his  head 
drawn  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  with  his  nose 
wrinkled  at  the  affront  offered  it. 

“Captain,”  he  screamed,  appealing  even  in  this 
extremity  to  his  superior,  “  shall  I  fetch  him  one 

“  No,  no  !’’  cried  Staniford,  springing  from  his  chair, 
“  don’t  hit  him  !  He  isn’t  responsible.  Let’s  get  him 
into  his  room.” 

“  Fetch  me  one,  heh  smd  Hicks,  rising  with  dignity, 
and  beginning  to  turn  up  his  cuffs.  “  One  !  It  ’ll  take 
more  than  one,  fetch  me.  Stan’  up,  ’f  you’re  man 
enough.”  He  was  squaring  at  Mr.  Watterson  when 
he  detected  signs  of  strategic  approach  in  Staniford  and 
Captain  Jenness.  He  gave  a  wild  laugh  and  shrank 
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into  a  corner.  “  No !  No,  you  don’t,  boys,”  he 
said. 

They  continued  their  advance,  one  on  either  side, 
and  reinforced  by  Mr.  Watterson,  hemmed  him  in. 
The  drunken  man  has  the  advantage  of  his  sober 
brother  in  never  seeming  to  be  on  the  alert.  Hicks 
apparently  entered  into  the  humour  of  the  affair. 

“  Sur-hic- surrender  !”  he  said,  with  a  smile  in  his 
heavy  eyes.  He  darted  under  the  extended  arms  of 
Captain  Jenness,  who  was  leading  the  centre  of  the 
advance,  and  before  either  wing  could  touch  him  he 
was  up  the  gangway  and  on  the  deck. 

Captain  Jenness  indulged  one  of  those  expressions, 
very  rare  with  him,  which  are  supposed  to  be  forgiven 
to  good  men  in  moments  of  extreme  perplexity,  and 
Mr.  Watterson  profited  by  the  precedent  to  unburden 
his  heart  in  a  paraphrase  of  the  captain’s  language. 
Staniford’s  laugh  had  as  much  cursing  in  it  as  their 
profanity. 

He  mechanically  followed  Hicks  to  the  deck,  pre¬ 
pared  to  renew  the  attempt  for  his  capture  there.  But 
Hicks  had  not  stopped  near  Dunham  and  Lydia.  He 
had  gone  forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  and 
was  leaning  quietly  on  the  rail,  and  looking  into 
the  sea.  Staniford  paused  irresolute  for  a  moment,  and 
then  sat  down  beside  Lydia,  and  they  all  tried  to  feign 
that  nothing  unpleasant  had  happened,  or  was  still 
impending.  But  their  talk  had  the  wandering  inconclu- 
siveness  which  was  inevitable,  and  the  eyes  of  each, 
from  time  to  time,  furtively  turned  toward  Hicks. 

For  half-an-hour  he  hardly  changed  his  position.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  found  him  looking  intently  at 
them,  and  presently  he  began  to  work  slowly  back  to 
the  waist  of  the  ship,  but  kept  to  his  own  side.  He 
was  met  on  the  way  by  the  second  mate  when  nearly 
opposite  where  they  sat. 

“  Aint  you  pretty  comfortable  where  you  are  ?”  they 
heard  the  mate  asking.  “  Guess  I  wouldn’t  go  aft  any 
further  just  yet.” 

“  You  re  all  right.  Mason,”  Hicks  answered.  “  Going 
below — down  cellar,  ’s  feller  says  ;  go  to  bed.” 

“  Well,  that’s  a  pious  idea,”  said  the  mate.  “  You 
couldn’t  do  better  than  that.  I’ll  lend  you  a  hand.” 

“  Don’t  care  ’f  I  do,”  responded  Hicks,  taking  the 
mate’s  proffered  arm.  But  he  really  seemed  to  need 
it  very  little  ;  he  walked  perfectly  well,  and  he  did  not 
look  across  at  the  others  again. 

At  the  head  of  the  gangway  he  encountered  Captain 
Jenness  and  Mr.  Watterson,  who  had  completed  the 
perquisition  they  had  remained  to  make  in  his  state¬ 
room.  Mr.  Watterson  came  up  empty-handed,  but  the 
captain  bore  the  canteen  in  which  the  common  enemy 


had  been  so  artfully  conveyed  on  board.  He  walked, 
darkly  scowling,  to  the  rail,  and  flung  the  canteen  into 
the  sea.  Hicks,  who  had  saluted  his  appearance  with 
a  glare  as  savage  as  his  own,  yielded  to  his  whimsical 
sense  of  the  futility  of  this  vengeance.  He  gave  his 
fleering,  drunken  laugh — 

“  Good  old  boy.  Captain  Jenness.  Means  well — 
means  well.  But  lacks — lacks — forecast.  Pounds  of 
cure,  but  no  prevention.  Not  much  on  bite,  but  death 
on  bark.  Heh  ?” 

He  waggled  his  hand  offensively  at  the  captain  and 
disappeared,  loosely  floundering  down  the  cabin  stairs, 
holding  hard  by  the  hand-rail,  and  fumbling  round  with 
his  foot  for  the  steps  before  he  put  it  down. 

‘‘  As  soon  as  he’s  in  his  room,  Mr.  Watterson,  you 
lock  him  in.” 

The  captain  handed  his  officer  a  key,  and  walked 
away  forward,  with  a  hang-dog  look  on  his  kindly  face, 
which  he  kept  averted  from  his  passengers. 

The  sound  of  Hicks’s  descent  had  hardly  ceased  when 
clapping  and  knocking  noises  were  heard  again,  and  the 
face  of  the  troublesome  little  wretch  reappeared.  He 
waved  Mr.  Watterson  aside  with  his  left  hand,  and  in 
default  of  specific  orders  the  latter  allowed  him  to 
mount  to  the  deck  again.  Hicks  stayed  himself  a 
moment,  and  lurched  to  where  Staniford  and  Dunham 
sat  with  Lydia. 

“  What  I  wish  say  Miss  Blood,  is,”  he  began — 
“  what  I  wish  say  is,  peculiar  circumstances  make  no 
difference  with  man  if  man’s  gentleman.  What  I  say 
is,  circumstances  don’t  alter  cases  ;  lady’s  a  lady.  What 
I  want  do  is  beg  you  fellows’  pardon — beg  her  pardon — 
if  anything  I  said  that  firs’  morning - ” 

“  Go  away  !”  cried  Staniford,  beginning  to  whiten 
round  the  nostrils.  “  Hold  your  tongue  !” 

Hicks  fell  back  a  pace,  and  looked  at  him  with  the 
odd  effect  of  now  seeing  him  for  the  first  time. 

“  What  yo«  want  ?”  he  asked.  “What  you  mean? 
Slingin’  criticism  ever  since  you  came  on  this  ship ! 
What  you  mean  by  it  ?  Heh  ?  What  you  mean  ?” 

Staniford  rose,  and  Lydia  gave  a  start.  He  cast  an 
angry  look  at  her. 

“  Do  you  think  I’d  hurt  him  ?”  he  demanded. 

Hicks  went  on — 

“  Sorry,  very  sorry,  ’larm  a  lady — ’specially  lady  we 
all  respec’.  But  this  particular  affair.  Touch — touches 
my  honour.  You  said,”  he  continued,  “  ’f  I  came  on 
deck,  you’d  knock  me  down.  Why  don’t  you  do  it  ? 
Wha’s  the  matter  with  you  ?  Sling  criticism  ever  since 
you  been  on  ship,  and  ’fraid  do  it !  ’Fraid,  you  hear  ? 
F-ic — ’fraid,  I  say.” 

Staniford  slowly  walked  away  forward,  and  Hicks 
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followed  him,  threatening  him  with  word  and  gesture. 
Now  and  then  Staoiford  thrust  Hicks  aside,  aud  ad- 
dcessed  him  some  expostulation,  and  Hicks  laughed 
nad  submitted.  Then,  after  a  silent  excursion  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ship,  he  would  return  and  renew  his 
one-sided  quarrel.  Staniford  seemed  to  forbid  the 
interference  of  the  crew,  and  alternately  soothed  and 
4>aiHed  his  tedious  adversary,  who  could  still  be  heard 
accusing:  him  of  slinging  criticism,  and  challenging  him 
to  combat.  He  leaned  with  his  back  to  the  rail,  and 
now  looked  quietly  into  Hicks’s  crazy  face,  when  the 
latter  paused  in  front  of  him,  and  now  looked  down 
with  a  worried,  wearied  air.  At  last  he  crossed  to  the 
other  side,  and  began  to  come  aft  again. 

“  Mr.  Dunham  !”  cried  Lydia,  starting  up,  “  I  know 
what  Mr.  Staniford  wants  to  do.  He  wants  to  keep  him 
away.from  me.  Let  me  go  down  to  the  cabin.  1  can’t 
walk ;  pUau  help  me !” 

Her  eyes  were  hill  of  tears,  and  the  hand  trembled  that 
■she  laid  on  Dunham’s  arm,  but  she  controlled  her  voice. 

■  He  softly  repressed  her,  while  he  intently  watched 
^aniford. 

No,  no !” 

But  he  can’t  bear  it  much  longer,”  she  pleaded. 

And  if  he  should - ” 

“  Staniford  would  never  strike  him,”  said  Dunham 
calmly.  “  Don’t  be  afraid.  Look !  He’s  coming 
back  with  him  ;  he’s  trying  to  get  him  below  ;  they’ll 
shut  him  up  there.  That’s  the  only  chance.  Sit  down, 
please.” 

She  dropped  into  her  seat,  hid  her  eyes  for  an  instant, 

■  and  then  fixed  them  again  on  the  two  young  men. 

Hicks  had  got  between  Staniford  and  the  rail.  He 
seized. him  by  the  arm,  and,  puiling  him  round,  sud¬ 
denly  struck  at  him.  It  was  too  much  for  his  wavering 
balance ;  his  feet  shot  from  under  him,  and  he  went  back¬ 
wards  in  a  crooked  whirl  and  tumbleoverthe  vessel’s  side. 

Staniford  uttered  a  cry  of  disgust  and  rage. 

“Oh,  you  little  brute!”  he  shouted,  and  with  what 
■seemed  a  single  gesture  he  dung  off  his  coat  and  the  low 
shoes  he  wore  and  leaped  over  the  railing  after  him. 

The  cry  of  “  Man  overboard  1”  rang  round  the 
ship,  and  Captain  Jenoess’s  order,  “  Lower  a  boat, 
Mr.  Mason,”  came,  quick  as  it  was,  after  the  second 
mate,  and  two  of  the  men  were  already  in  the  bout,  and 
she  was  sliding  from  her  davits. 

When  the  boat  touched  the  water  two  heads  had 
.appeared  above  the  surface  terribly  far  away. 

“  Hold  on,  for  God’s  sake  I  We’ll  be  there  in  a 
second.” 

^  “  All  right!”  Stamford’s  voice  called  back.  “.Be 

qaisk.” 


The  heads  rose  and  sank  with  the  undulation  of  the 
water.  The  swift  boat  appeared  to  crawl. 

By  the  time  it  reached  the  place  where  they  had  been 
seen  the  heads  disappeared,  and  the  men  in  the  boat 
seemed  to  be  rowing  blindly  about.  The  mate  stood 
upright.  Suddenly  he  dropped  and  clutched  at  some¬ 
thing  over  the  boat’s  side.  The  people  on  the  ship 
could  see  three  hands  on  her  gunwale ;  a  figure  was 
pulled  up  into  the  boat,  and  proved  to  be  Hicks  ;  then 
Staniford,  seizing  the  gunwale  with  both  hands,  swung 
himself  in. 

A  shout  went  up  from  the  ship,  and  Staniford  waved 
his  hand.  Lydia  waited  where  she  hung  upon  the  rail, 
clutching  it  hard  with  her  hands,  till  the  boat  was 
alongside.  Then  from  white  she  turned  fire-red,  and 
ran  below  and  locked  herself  in  her  room. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Staniford  was  the  hero  of 
the  ship.  The  men  looked  at  him  from  a  distance,  and 
talked  of  him  together.  Mr.  Watterson  hung  about 
whenever  Captain  Jenness  drew  near  him,  as  if  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  some  acceptable  expression  in  which 
he  could  second  his  superior  officer.  Failing  this,  and 
being  driven  to  despair,  “  Find  the  water  pretty  cold, 
sir  ?”  he  asked  at  last ;  and  after  that  seemed  to  feel 
that  he  had  discharged  his  duty  as  well  as  might  be 
under  the  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  second  mate  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
contrived  to  pass  near  Staniford.  “  Why,  there 
wa’n’t  no  need  of  your  doing  it,”  he  said  in  a  bated 
tone.  “  I  could  ha’  had  him  out  with  the  boat  soon 
enough. 

Staniford  treasured  up  these  meagre  expressions  of 
the  general  approbation,  and  would  not  have  had  them 
different.  From  this  time,  within  the  narrow  bounds 
that  brought  them  all  necessarily  together  in  some  sort, 
Hicks  abolished  himself  as  nearly  as  possible.  He  chose 
often  to  join  the  second  mate  at  meals,  which  Mr. 
Mason,  in  accordance  with  the  discipline  of  the  ship, 
took  apart  both  from  the  crew  and  his  superior  officers. 
Mason  treated  the  voluntary  outcast  with  a  sort  of  sar¬ 
castic  compassion,  as  a  man  whose  fallen  state  was  not 
without  its  points  as  a  joke  to  the  indifferent  observer, 
and  yet  might  appeal  to  the  pity  of  one  who  knew  such 
cases  through  the  misery  they  indicted.  Staoiford  heard 
him  telling  Hicks  about  his  brother-in-law,  and  dwelling 
upon  the  peculiar  relief  which  the  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  mortality  list  gave  all  concerned  in  him. 
Hicks  seemed  to  listen  in  apathetic  patience  and  acquies¬ 
cence  ;  and  Staniford  thought  that  he  enjoyed,  as  much 
as  he  could  enjoy  anything,  the  second  officer’s  frank¬ 
ness.  For  his  own  part,  he  found  that  having  made 
bold  to  keep,  this  man  in  the  world  he  bad  assumed  a 
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carious  responsibility  towards  him.  It  became  his 
business  to  show  him  that  he  was  not  shunned  by  his 
fellow-creatures,  to  hearten  and  cheer  him  up.  It  was 
heavy  work.  Hicks  with  his  joke  was  sometimes 
odious  company,  he  was  also  sometimes  amusing ; 
without  it,  he  was  of  a  terribly  dull  conversation.  He 
accepted  Staniford’s  friendliness  too  meekly  for  good 
comradery ;  he  let  it  add,  apparently,  to  his  burden  of 
gratitude  rather  than  lessen  it.  Staniford  smoked  with 
him  and  told  him  stories ;  he  walked  up  and  down 
with  him  and  made  a  point  of  parading  their  good  un¬ 
derstanding,  but  his  spirits  seemed  to  sink  the  lower. 
“  Deuce  take  him !”  mused  his  benefactor,  “  he’s  in 
love  with  her  !”  But  he  had  the  satisfaction,  such  as  it 
was,  of  now  seeing  that  if  he  was  in  love  he  was  quite 
without  hope. 

Lydia  had  never  relented  in  her  abhorrence  of  Hicks 
since  the  day  of  his  disgrace.  There  seemed  no  scorn 
in  her  condemnation,  bbt  neither  was  there  any  mercy. 
In  her  simple  life  she  had  kept  unsophisticated  the 
severe  morality  of  a  child,  and  it  was  this  that  judged 
him,  that  found  him  unpardonable  and  outlawed  him. 
He  had  never  ventured  to  speak  to  her  since  that  day, 
and  Staniford  never  saw  her  look  at  him  except  when 
Hicks  was  not  looking,  and  then  with  a  repulsion  which 
was  very  curious.  Staniford  could  have  pitied  him,  and 
might  have  interceded  so  far  as  to  set  him  nearer  right 
in  her  eyes ;  but  he  felt  that  she  avoided  him,  too ; 
there  were  no  more  walks  on  the  deck,  no  more  read¬ 
ings  in  the  cabin ;  the  chequer-board,  which  professed 
to  be  the  History  of  England,  In  2  Vols.,  remained  a 
closed  book.  The  good  companionship  of  a  former 
time,  in  which  they  had  so  often  seemed  like  brothers 
and  sister,  was  gone  ;  “  Hicks  has  smashed  our  Happy 
Family,”  Staniford  said  to  Dunham,  with  little  pleasure 
in  his  joke.  “  Upon  my  word,  I  think  I  had  better  have 
left  him  in  the  water.”  Lydia  kept  a  great  deal  in  her  own 
room  ;  sometimes  when  Staniford  came  down  into  the 
cabin  he  found  her  there,  talking  with  Thomas  of  little 
things  that  amuse  children ;  sometimes  when  he  went 
on  deck  in  the  evening  she  would  be  there  in  her 
accustomed  seat,  and  the  second  mate,  with  face  and 
figure  half  averted,  and  staying  himself  by  one  hand  on 
the  shrouds,  would  be  telling  her  something  to  which 
she  listened  with  lifted  chin  and  attentive  eyes.  The 
mate  would  go  away  when  Staniford  appeared,  but 
that  did  not  help  matters,  for  then  Lydia  went  too.  At 
table  she  said  very  little ;  she  had  the  effect  of  placing 
herself  more  and  more  under  the  protection  of  the 
captain.  The  golden  age,  when  they  had  ail  laughed 
and  jested  so  freely  and  fearlessly  together,  under  her 
pretty  sovereignty,  was  past,  and  they  seemed  far  dis¬ 


persed  in  a  common  exile.  Standiford  imagined  she 
grew  pale  and  thin ;  he  asked  Dunham  if  he  did  not 
see  it ;  but  Dunham  had  not  observed. 

“  I  think  matters  have  taken  a  very  desirable  shape, 
socially,”  he  said.  “  Miss  Blood  will  reach  her  friends 
as  fancy-free  as  she  left  home.” 

“Yes,”  Staniford  assented  vaguely;  “that’s  the 
great  object.” 

After  awhile  Dunham  asked,  “  She’s  never  said 
anything  to  you  about  your  rescuing  Hicks  ?” 

“  Rescuing  ?  What  rescuing  ?  They’d  have  had  him 
out  in  another  minute,  any  way,”  said  Staniford  fret¬ 
fully.  Then  he  brooded  angrily  upon  the  subject. 
“  But  I  can  tell  you  what,  considering  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  she  might  very  well  have  said  something.  It 
looks  obtuse,  or  it  looks  hard.  She  must  have  known 
that  it  all  came  about  through  my  trying  to  keep  him 
away  from  her.” 

“  Oh  yes  ;  she  knew  that,”  said  Dunham  ;  “  she 
spoke  of  it  at  the  time.  But  I  thought - ” 

“Oh,  she  did  !  Then  I  think  that  it  would  be  very 
little  if  she  recognised  the  mere  fact  that  something  had 
happened.” 

“  Why  you  said  you  hoped  she  wouldn’t.  You  said 
it  would  be  embarrassing.  You’re  hard  to  please, 
Staniford.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  choose  to  have  her  speak  for  my 
pleasure,”  Staniford  returned.  “  But  it  argues  a  dul- 
ness  and  coldness  in  her - ” 

“  I  don’t  believe  she’s  dull ;  I  don’t  believe  she’s 
cold,”  said  Dunham  warmly. 

“  What  do  you  believe  she  is  ?” 

“  Afraid.” 

“  Pshaw  !”  said  Staniford. 

The  eve  of  their  arrival  at  Messina,  he  discharged 
one  more  duty  by  telling  Hicks  that  he  had  better  come 
on  to  Trieste  with  them.  “  Captain  Jenness  asked  me 
to  speak  to  you  about  it,”  he  said.  “  He  feels  a 
little  awkward,  and  thought  I  could  open  the  matter 
better.” 

“  Hicks,”  said  Staniford,  presently,  “  I  haven’t  bored 
you  in  regard  to  that  little  foible  of  yours.  Aren’t  you 
going  to  try  to  do  something  about  it  ?” 

“  I’m  going  home  to  get  them  to  shut  me  up  some¬ 
where,”  answered  Hicks ;  “  but  I  doubt  if  anything 
can  be  done.  I’ve  studied  the  thing ;  I’m  a  doctor — 
or  I  would  be  if  I  were  not  a  drunkard — and  I’ve 
diagnosed  the  case  pretty  thoroughly.  For  three 
months  or  four  months,  now,  I  shall  be  all  right. 
After  that  I  shall  go  to  the  bad  for  a  few  weeks,  and  Til 
have  to  scramble  back  the  best  way  I  can.  Nobody 
can  help  me.  That  was  the  mistake  this  last  time. 
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shouldn’t  have  wanted  anything  at  Gibraltar  if  I  could 
have  had  my  spree  out  at  Boston.  But  I  let  them  take 
me  before  it  was  over,  and  ship  me  off.  I  thought  I’d 
try  it.  Well,  it  was  like  a  burning  fire  every  minute  all 
the  way.  I  thought  I  should  die.  I  tried  to  get 
something  from  the  sailors ;  I  tried  to  steal  Gabriel’s 
cooking- wine.  When  I  got  that  brandy  at  Gibraltar  I 
was  wild.  Talk  about  heroism !  I  tell  you  it  was 
superhuman,  keeping  that  canteen  corked  till  night !  I 
was  in  hopes  I  could  get  through  it — sleep  it  off — and 
nobody  be  any  wiser.  But  it  wouldn’t  work.  O  Lord, 
Lord,  Lord !” 

Hicks  was  as  common  a  soul  as  could  well  be.  His 
conception  of  life  was  vulgar,  and  his  experience  of  it 
was  probably  vulgar.  He  possessed  a  good  mind 
enough,  with  abundance  of  that  humorous  brightness 
which  may  hereafter  be  found  the  most  national  quality 
of  the  Americans  ;  but  his  ideals  were  pitiful,  and  the 
language  of  his  heart  was  a  drolling  slang.  Yet  his 
doom  lifted  him  above  his  low  conditions  and  made 
him  tragic  ;  his  despair  gave  him  the  dignity  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  expiation,  and  set  him  apart  with  all  those  who 
suffer  beyond  human  help.  Without  deceiving  himself 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  man,  Staniford  felt  awed  by  the 
darkness  of  his  fate. 

“  Can’t  you  try  somehow  to  stand  up  against  it,  and 
fight  it  off?  You’re  so  young  yet,  it  can’t - ” 

The  wretched  creature  burst  into  tears.  “  Oh, 
try — try  !  You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about. 
Don’t  you  suppose  I’ve  had  reasons  for  trying  ?  If  you 
could  see  how  my  mother  looks  when  I  come  out  of 
one  of  my  drunks — and  my  father,  poor  old  man  !  It’s 
no  use  ;  I  tell  you  it’s  no  use.  I  shall  go  just  so  long, 
and  then  I  shall  want  it,  and  will  have  it,  unless  they 
shut  me  up  for  life.  My  God,  I  wish  I  was  dead ! 
Well !”  He  rose  from  the  place  where  they  had  been 
sitting  together,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Staniford. 
“  I’m  going  to  be  off  in  the  morning  before  you’re  out, 
and  ni  say  good-b3e  now.  I  want  you  to  keep  this 
chair,  and  give  it  to  Miss  Blood  for  me  when  you  get  to 
Trieste.” 

“  I  will,  Hicks,”  said  Staniford  gently. 

I  want  her  to  know  that  I  was  ashamed  of  myself. 
I  think  she’ll  like  to  know  it.” 

“  I  will  say  anything  to  her  that  you  wish,”  replied 
Staniford. 

“  There’s  nothing  else.  If  ever  you  see  a  man  with 
my  complaint  fall  overboard  again,  think  twice  before 
you  jump  after  him.” 

He  wrung  Staniford’s  hand  and  went  below,  leaving 
him  with  a  dull  remorse  that  he  should  ever  have  hated 
Hicks,  and  that  he  could  not  quite  like  him  even  now. 


But  he  did  his  duty  by  him  to  the  last.  He  rose  at 
dawn,  and  was  on  deck  when  Hicks  went  over  the  side 
into  the  boat  which  was  to  row  him  to  the  steamer  for 
Naples,  lying  at  anchor  not  far  off.  He  presently 
returned,  to  Staniford’s  surprise,  and  scrambled  up  to 
the  deck  of  the  Aroostook.  “  The  steamer  sails  to¬ 
night,”  he  said,  and  perhaps  I  couldn’t  raise  the  money 
by  that  time.  I  wish  you’d  lend  me  ten  napoleons. 
I’ll  send  ’em  to  you  from  London.  There’s  my  father’s 
address  ;  I’m  going  to  telegraph  to  him.”  He  handed 
Staniford  a  card,  and  the  latter  went  below  for  the 
coins.  “  Thanks,”  said  Hicks,  when  he  reappeared 
with  them.  “  Send  em  to  you  where  ?” 

“  Care  Blumenthals,  Venice.  I’m  going  to  be  there 
some  weeks.” 

In  the  grey  morning  light  the  lurid  colour  of  tragedy 
had  faded  out  of  Hicks.  He  was  merely  a  baddish- 
looking  young  fellow  whom  Staniford  had  lent  ten 
napoleons  that  he  might  not  see  again.  Staniford 
watched  the  steamer  uneasily,  both  from  the  Aroostook 
and  from  the  shore,  where  he  strolled  languidly  about 
with  Dunham  part  of  the  day.  When  she  sailed  in 
the  evening  he  felt  that  Hicks’s  absence  was  worth  twice 
the  money. 

X. 

The  few  days  that  yet  remained  of  their  voyage 
were  falling  in  the  latter  half  of  September,  and  Stani¬ 
ford  tried  to  make  the  young  girl  see  the  surpassing 
loveliness  of  that  season  under  Italian  skies  ;  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  summer  is  then  past,  and  at  night,  when 
chiefly  they  inspected  the  firmament,  the  heaven  has 
begun  to  assume  something  of  the  intense  blue  it  wears 
in  winter.  She  said  yes,  it  was  very  beautiful,  but  she 
could  not  see  that  the  days  were  finer,  or  the  skies 
bluer,  than  those  of  September  at  home ;  and  he  laughed 
at  her  loyalty  to  the  American  weather. 

“  Don’t  you  think  so,  too  ?”  she  asked,  as  if  it  pained 
her  that  he  should  like  Italian  weather  better. 

“  Oh,  yes — yes,”  he  said.  Then  he  turned  the  talk 
on  her,  as  he  did  whenever  he  could.  **  I  like  your 
meteorological  patriotism.  If  I  were  a  woman  I  should 
stand  by  America  in  everything.” 

«  Don’t  you  as  a  man  ?”  she  pursued,  still  anxiously. 

“  Oh,  certainly,”  he  answered.  “  But  women  owe 
our  continent  a  double  debt  of  fidelity.  It’s  the  Para¬ 
dise  of  women  ;  it’s  their  Promised  Land,  where  they’ve 
been  led  up  out  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  Europe. 
It’s  the  home  of  their  freedom.  It  is  recognised  in 
America  that  women  have  consciences  and  souls.” 
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Lydia  looked  very  grave.  “  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me,”  she  said,  “just  what  you  mean.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  is  the  difference.” 

“Oh,  it’s  a  long  story.  I  will  tell  you — when  we 
get  to  Venice.”  The  well-worn  Jest  served  its  purpose 
again  ;  she  laughed,  and  he  continued — “  By  the  way, 
just  when  will  that  be  ?  The  captain  says  that  if  this 
wind  holds  we  shall  be  in  Trieste  by  Friday  afternoon. 
I  suppose  your  friends  will  meet  you  there  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  that  you’ll  go  back  with  them  to  Venice  at 
once.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Lydia. 

“  Well,  if  Dunham  and  I  should  come  on  Monday, 
would  that  be  too  soon  ?” 

“  Oh  no  !”  she  answered. 

He  wondered  if  she  had  been  vaguely  hoping  that 
he  might  go  directly  on  with  her  to  Venice.  They  were 
together  all  day  now,  and  the  long  talks  went  on  from 
I  early  morning,  when  they  met  before  breakfast  on  deck, 
until  late  at  night  when  they  parted  there,  with  blushed 
and  laughed  good-nights.  Sometimes  the  trust  she  put 
upon  his  unspoken  promises  was  terrible ;  it  seemed  to 
.  condemn  his  reticence  as  fantastic  and  hazardous. 
With  her  at  least  it  was  clear  that  this  love  was  the 
first ;  her  living  and  loving  were  one.  He  longed  to 
testify  the  devotion  which  he  felt,  to  leave  it  unmis¬ 
takable  and  safe  past  accident ;  he  thought  of  making 
his  will,  in  which  he  should  give  her  everything,  and 
‘  declare  her  supremely  dear ;  he  could  only  rid  himself 
of  this  by  drawing  up  the  paper  in  writing,  and  then  he 
;  easily  tore  it  in  pieces. 

They  drew  nearer  together,  not  only  in  their  talk 
I  about  each  other,  but  in  what  they  said  of  different 

i  people  in  their  relation  to  themselves.  But  Staniford’s 

►  pleasure  in  the  metaphysics  of  reciprocal  appreciation, 

!  his  wonder  at  the  quickness  with  which  she  divined 

i  characters  he  painfully  analysed,  was  not  greater  than 

I  his  joy  in  the  pretty  hitch  of  the  shoulder  with  which 

she  tucked  her  handkerchief  into  the  back  pocket  of  her 
I  sack,  or  the  picturesqueness  with  which  she  sat  facing 
him,  and  leant  upon  the  rail,  with  her  elbow  wrapped 
t  in  her  shawl,  and  the  fringe  gathered  in  the  hand  which 

r  propped  her  cheek.  He  scribbled  his  sketch-book  full 

1  of  her  contours  and  poses,  which  sometimes  he  caught 

unawares,  and  which  sometimes  she  sat  for  him  to 
[  draw.  One  day  as  they  sat  occupied  in  this,  “  I 
wonder,”  he  said,  “  if  you  have  anything  of  my  feeling 
now-a-days  ?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  world  had  gone 
on  a  pleasure  excursion  without  taking  me  along,  and 
■  I  was  enjoying  myself  very  much  at  home.” 

I  “  Why,  yes,”  she  said  joyously ;  “  do  you  have  that 
feeling  too  ?” 


“  I  wonder  what  it  is  makes  us  feel  so  ?”  he  ventured. 

“  Perhaps,”  she  returned,  “  the  long  voyage.” 

“  I  shall  hate  to  have  the  world  come  back,  I  believe,” 
he  said,  reverting  to  the  original  figure.  “  Shall  you  ?” 

“You  know  I  don’t  know  much  about  it,”  she 
answered  in  lithe  evasion,  for  which  she  more  than 
atoned  with  a  conscious  look  and  one  of  her  dark 
blushes.  Yet  he  chose,  with  a  curious  cruelty,  to  try 
how  far  she  was  his. 

“  How  odd  it  would  be,”  he  said,  “  if  we  never 
should  have  a  chance  to  talk  up  this  voyage  of  ours 
when  it  is  over  !” 

She  started  in  a  way  that  made  his  heart  smite  him. 
“  Why,  you  said  you - ”  And  then  she  caught  her¬ 

self,  and  struggled  pitifully  for  the  self-possession  she 
had  lost.  She  turned  her  head  away;  his  pulse 
bounded. 

XI. 

They  arrived  Friday  afternoon  in  Trieste,  and 
Captain  Jenness  telegraphed  his  arrival  to  Lydia’s  uncle 
as  he  went  up  to  the  consulate  with  his  ship’s  papers. 
The  next  morning  the  young  men  sent  their  baggage  to 
an  hotel,  but  they  came  back  for  a  last  dinner  on  the 
Aroostook.  They  all  pretended  to  be  very  gay,  but 
everybody  was  perturbed  and  distraught.  Staniford 
and  Dunham  had  paid  their  way  handsomely  with  the 
sailors,  and  they  had  returned  with  remembrances  in 
florid  scarves  and  jewellery  for  Thomas  and  the  captain 
and  the  officers.  Dunham  had  thought  they  ought  to 
get  something  to  give  Lydia  as  a  souvenir  of  their 
voyage  ;  it  was  part  of  his  devotion  to  young  ladies  to 
offer  them  little  presents  ;  but  Staniford  overruled  him, 
and  said  there  should  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
agreed  to  be  our  of  the  way  when  her  uncle  came,  and 
they  said  good-bye  after  dinner.  She  came  on  deck  to 
watch  them  ashore.  Staniford  would  be  the  last  to 
take  leave.  As  he  looked  into  her  eyes  he  saw  brave 
trust  of  him,  but  he  thought  a  sort  of  troubled  wonder, 
too,  as  if  she  could  not  understand  his  reticence,  and 
suffered  from  it.  There  was  the  same  latent  appeal  and 
reproach  in  the  pose  in  which  she  watched  their  boat 
row  away.  She  stood  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
rail,  and  her  slim  grace  outlined  against  the  sky.  He 
waved  his  hand ;  she  answered  with  a  little  languid 
wave  of  hers,  then  she  turned  away.  He  felt  as  if  he 
had  forsaken  her. 

The  afternoon  was  very  long.  Towards  nightfall  he 
eluded  Dunham,  and  wandered  back  to  the  ship  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  still  be  there.  But  she  was  gone. 
Already  everything  was  changed.  There  was  bustle 
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and  discomfort ;  it  seemed  years  since  he  had  been 
there.  Captain  Jenness  was  ashore  somewhere ;  it  was 
the  second  mate  who  told  Staniford  of  her  uncle’s 
coming,  ^ 

“  What  sort  of  person  was  he  ?”  he  asked  vaguely. 

“  Oh,  well !  Dum  an  Englishman,  any  way,”  smd 
Mason,  in  a  tone  of  easy,  sociable  explanation. 

The  scruple  to  which  Staniford  had  been  holding 
himself  for  the  past  four  or  five  days  seemed  the  most 
incredible  of  follies — the  most  fantastic,  the  most  cruel. 
He  hurried  back  to  the  hotel ;  when  he  found  Dunham 
coming  out  from  the  tahli~ihote  he  was  wild. 

“  I  have  been  the  greatest  fool  in  the  world, 
Dunham,”  he  said.  “  I  have  let  a  quixotic  quibble 
keep  me  from  speaking  when  I  ought  to  have  spoken.” 

Dunham  looked  at  him  in  stupefaction. 

“  Where  have  you  been  ?”  he  inquired. 

“  Down  to  the  ship.  I  was  in  hopes  that  she  might 
still  be  there,  but  she’s  gone.” 

“  The  Aroostook  gone  ?” 

“  Look  here,  Dunham,’’  cried  Staniford  angrily, 
**  this  is  the  second  time  you’ve  done  that !  If  you  are 
merely  thick-witted,  much  can  be  forgiven  to  your  help¬ 
lessness  ;  but  if  you’ve  a  mind  to  joke,  let  me  tell  you 
you  choose  your  time  badly.” 

“  I’m  not  joking.  I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about.  I  may  be  thick-witted,  as  you  say,  or  you 
may  be  scatter-witted,”  said  Dunham  indignantly. 
“  What  are  you  after,  any  way  ?” 

“  What  was  my  reason  for  not  being  explicit  with 
her ;  for  going  away  from  her  without  one  honest, 
manly,  downright  word ;  for  sneaking  off  without  telling 
her  that  she  was  more  than  life  to  me,  and  that  if  she 
cared  for  me  as  I  cared  for  her  I  would  go  on  with 
her  to  Venice,  and  meet  her  people  with  her  ?” 

“  Why,  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Dunham,  bewildered. 
“We  agreed  that  there  would  be  a  sort  of — that  she 
ought  to  be  in  their  care  before - ” 

“  Then  I  can  tell  you,”  interrupted  Staniford,  “  that 
we  agreed  upon  the  greatest  piece  of  nonsense  that 
ever  was.  A  man  can  do  no  more  than  offer  himself, 
and  if  he  does  less,  after  he’s  tried  everything  to  show 
that  he’s  in  love  with  a  woman,  and  to  make  her  in 
love  with  him,  he’s  a  scamp  to  refrain  from  a  bad 
motive,  and  an  ass  to  refrain  from  a  good  one.  Why 
in  the  name  of  Heaven  shouldn't  I  have  spoken,  instead 
of  leaving  her  to  eat  her  heart  out  in  wonder  at  my 
delay,  and  to  doubt,  and  suspect,  and  dread  ?  Oh  !” 
he  shouted,  in  supreme  self-con  tempt. 

Dunham  had  nothing  to  urge  in  reply.  He  had 
fallen  in  with  what  he  thought  Staniford’s  own  mind 
in  regard  to  the  course  he  ought  to  take  ;  since  he  had 


now  changed  his  mind,  there  seemed  never  to  have 
been  any  reason  for  that  course. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  he  said,  “  it  isn’t  too  late  yet  to 
see  her,  I  daresay.  Let  us  go  and  find  what  time 
the  trains  leave  for  Venice.” 

“  Do  you  suppose  I  can  offer  myself  in  the  salle 
(T attente  f”  sneered  Staniford.  But  he  went  with  Dun¬ 
ham  to  the  coffee-room,  where  they  found  the  Osser- 
vatore  Triestino  and  the  time-table  of  the  railroad. 
The  last  train  left  for  Venice  at  ten,  and  it  was  no\r 
seven ;  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  for  Venice  sailed 
at  nine. 

“  Pshaw !”  said  Staniford,  and  pushed  the  paper 
away.  He  sat  brooding  over  the  matter  before  the 
table  on  which  the  journals  were  scattered,  while  Dun¬ 
ham  waited  for  him  to  speak.  At  last  he  said,  “I 
can’t  stand  it ;  I  must  see  her.  I  don’t  know  whether 
I  told  her  I  should  come  on  to-morrow  night  or  not. 
If  she  should  be  expecting  me  on  Monday  morning, 

and  I  should  be  delayed -  Dunham,  will  you 

drive  round  with  me  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s  wharf? 
They  may  be  going  by  the  boat,  and  if  they  are  they’ll 
have  left  their  hotel.  We’ll  try  the  train  later.  I 
should  like  to  find  out  if  they  are  on  board.  I  don’t 
know  that  I’ll  try  to  speak  with  them ;  very  likely 
not.” 

“  I’ll  go,  certainly,”  answered  Dunham  cordially. 

“  ril  have  some  dinner  first,”  said  Staniford.  “  I’m 
hungry.” 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  drove  on  to  the  wharf 
at  which  the  boat  for  Venice  lay.  When  they  arrived, 
a  plan  had  occurred  to  Staniford,  through  the  timidity 
which  had  already  succeeded  the  boldness  of  his  des¬ 
peration. 

“  Dunham,”  he  said,  “  I  want  you  to  go  on  board 
and  see  if  she’s  there.  I  don’t  think  I  could  stand  not 
finding  her.  Besides,  if  she’s  cheerful  and  happy, 
perhaps  I’d  better  not  see  her.  You  can  come  back 
and  report.  Q>nfound  it,  you  know,  I  should  be  so 
conscious  before  that  infernal  uncle  of  hers.  You 
understand  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  returned  Dunham,  eager  to  serve 
Staniford  in  a  case  like  this.  “  I’ll  manage  it.” 

“  Well,”  said  Staniford,  beginning  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  either  going  aboard,  “  do  it  if  you  think 
best.  “  I  don’t  know - ” 

“  Don’t  know  what  ?”  asked  Dunham,  pausing  in 
the  door  of  the  fiacre. 

“  Oh,  nothing,  nothing !  I  hope  we’re  not  making 
fools  of  ourselves.” 

“  You’re  morbid,  old  fellow  !’’  said  Dunham  gaily. 

He  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and  Staniford  waited, 
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with  set  teeth,  rill  he  came  back.  He  seemed  a  long 
time  gone.  When  he  returned  he  stood  holding  fast 
to  the  open  fiacre-door  without  speaking. 

“  Well !”  cried  Staniford,  with  bitter  impatience. 

“  Well  what  ?”  Dunham  asked,  in  a  stupid  voice. 

“  Were  they  there  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  can’t  tell.” 

“  Can’t  tell,  man  ?  Did  you  go  to  see  ?” 

“  I  think  so.  I’m  not  sure.” 

A  heavy  sense  of  calamity  descended  upon  Staniford’s 
heart,  but  patience  came  with  it'. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Dunham  ?”  he  asked,  getting 
out  tremulously.  | 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  think  I’ve  had  a  fall  somewhere. 
Help  me  in.” 

Staniford  got  out  and  helped  him  gently  to  the  seat, 
and  then  mounted  beside  him,  giving  the  order  for 
their  return. 

“  Where  is  your  hat  ?”  he  asked,  finding  that  Dun¬ 
ham  was  bareheaded. 

“  I  don’t  know.  It  doesn’t  matter.  Am  I  bleeding  ?” 

“  It’s  so  dark  I  can’t  see.” 

“  Put  your  hand  here.” 

He  carried  Staniford’s  hand  to  the  back  of  his  head. 

“  There’s  no  blood ;  but  you’ve  had  an  ugly  knock 
there.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  it,”  said  Dunham.  “  I  remember  now  ; 
I  slipped  and  struck  my  head.” 

He  lapsed  away  in  a  torpor ;  Staniford  could  learn 
nothing  more  from  him. 

The  hurt  was  not  what  Staniford  in  his  first  anxiety 
had  feared,  but  the  doctor  whom  they  called  at  the 
hotel  was  vague  and  guarded  as  to  everything  but  the 
time  and  care  which  must  be  given  in  any  event. 
Staniford  despaired  ;  but  there  was  only  one  thing  to 
do.  He  sat  down  beside  his  friend  to  take  care  of  him. 

His  mind  was  a  turmoil  of  regrets,  of  anxieties,  of 
apprehensions  ;  but  he  had  a  superficial  calmness  that 
enabled  him  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  case.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lydia  which  he  somehow  knew  to  be 
rightly  worded,  telling  her  of  the  accident.  In  terms 
which  conveyed  to  her  all  that  he  felt,  he  said  that  he 
should  not  see  her  at  the  time  he  had  hoped,  but  pro¬ 
mised  to  come  to  Venice  as  soon  as  he  could  quit  his 
friend.  Then,  with  a  deep  breath,  he  put  that  affair 
away  for  a  time,  and  seemed  to  turn  a  key  upon  it. 

He  called  a  waiter,  and  charged  him  to  have  his 
letter  posted  at  once.  The  man  said  he  would  give  it 
to  the  portier,  who  was  sending  out  some  other  letters. 
He  returned,  ten  minutes  later,  with  a  number  of 
letters  which  he  said  the  portier  had  found  for  him  at 
the  foHe^rtsiatUe.  Staniford  glanced  at  them.  It  was 


no  time  to  read  them  then,  and  he  put  them  into  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat. 

XII. 

At  the  hotel  in  Trieste  to  which  Lydia  went  with 
her  uncle  before  taking  the  train  for  Venice  she  found 
an  elderly  woman,  who  made  her  a  curtsey,  and  saying 
something  in  Italian,  startled  her  by  kissing  her  hand. 

“It’s  our  Veronica,”  her  uncle  explained;  “she 
wants  to  know  how  she  can  serve  you.”  He  gave 
Veronica  the  wraps  and  parcels  he  had  been  carrying. 
“  Your  aunt  thought  you  might  need  a  maid.” 

“  Oh  no  !”  said  Lydia,  “  I  always  help  myself.” 

“  Ah,  I  daresay,”  returned  her  uncle.  “  You 
American  ladies  are  so — up  to  snuff,  as  you  say.  But 
your  aunt  thought  we’d  better  have  her  with  us,  in  any 
case.” 

“  And  she  sent  her  all  the  way  from  Venice  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  I  never  did!"  said  Lydia,  not  lightly,  but 
with  something  of  contemptuous  severity. 

Her  uncle  smiled  as  if  she  had  said  something 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  him,  and  asked,  hesitatingly — 

“  When  you  say  you  never  did,  you  know,  what  is 
the  full  phrase  ?” 

Lydia  looked  at  him. 

“  Oh !  I  suppose  I  meant  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.” 

“  Ah,  thanks,  thanks  !”  said  her  uncle. 

He  was  a  tall,  slender  man  of  fifty-five  or  sixty, 
with  a  straight  grey  moustache,  and  not  at  all  the 
typical  Englishman,  but  much  more  English-looking 
than  if  he  had  been.  His  bearing  towards  Lydia  blended 
a  fatherly  kindness  and  a  colonial  British  gallantry, 
such  as  one  sees  in  elderly  Canadian  gentlemen  attentive 
to  quite  young  Canadian  ladies  at  the  provincial  watering- 
places.  He  had  an  air  of  adventure,  and  of  uncommon 
pleasure  and  no  small  astonishment  in  Lydia’s  beauty. 
They  were  already  good  friends  :  she  was  at  her  ease 
with  him  ;  she  treated  him  as  if  he  were  an  old  gentle¬ 
man.  At  the  station,  where  Veronica  got  into  the 
same  carriage  with  them,  Lydia  found  the  whole  train 
very  queer-looking,  and  he  made  her  describe  its  dif“ 
ference  from  an  American  train.  He  said — 

“  Oh,  yes — yes,  engine,”  when  she  mentioned  the 
locomotive,  and  he  apparently  prized  beyond  its  worth 
the  word  “  cow-catcher,”  a  fixture  which  Lydia  said  was 
wanting  to  the  European  locomotive,  and  left  it  very 
stubby.  He  asked  her  if  she  would  allow  him  to  set  it 
down;  and  he  entered  the  word  in  the  note-book, 
with  several  other  idioms  she  had  used.  He  said  that 
he  amused  himself  in  picking  up  these  things  from  his 
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American  friends.  He  wished  to  know  what  she  called 
this  and  that  and  the  other  thing,  and  was  equally 
pleased  whether  her  nomenclature  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  his  own.  Where  it  differed  he  recorded  the 
fact,  with  her  leave,  in  his  book.  He  plied  her  with  a 
thousand  questions  about  America,  with  all  parts  of 
which  he  seemed  to  think  her  familiar ;  and  she  ex¬ 
plained  with  difHculty  how  very  little  of  it  she  had  seen. 
He  begged  her  not  to  let  him  bore  her,  and  to  excuse 
the  curiosity  of  a  Britisher,  “  As  I  suppose  you’d  call 
me,”  he  added. 

Lydia  lifted  her  long-lashed  lids  halfway,  and 
answered — 

“  No,  I  shouldn’t  call  you  so.” 

“  Ah,  yes,”  he  returned  “  the  Americans  always 
disown  it.  But  I  don’t  mind  it  at  all,  you  know.  I 
like  those  native  expressions.” 

When  they  stopped  for  refreshments  he  observed 
that  one  of  the  dishes,  which  was  flavoured  to  the 
national  taste,  had  a  pretty  tall  smell,  and  seemed  dis¬ 
appointed  by  Lydia’s  irresponsive  blankness  at  a  word 
which  a  countryman  of  hers — from  Kentucky — had 
applied  to  the  odour  of  the  Venetian  canals.  He 
suffered  in  like  measure  from  a  like  effect  in  her  when 
he  lamented  the  complications  which  had  kept  him  the 
year  before  from  going  to  America  with  Mrs.  Erwin, 
when  she  revisited  her  old  stamping-ground. 

As  they  rolled  along,  the  warm  night  which  had  fallen 
after  the  beautiful  day  breathed  through  the  half- 
dropped  window  in  a  rich,  soft  air,  as  strange  almost 
as  the  flying  landscape  itself.  Mr.  Erwin  began-  to 
drowse,  and  at  last  he  fell  asleep  ;  but  Veronica  kept 
her  eyes  vigilantly  fixed  upon  Lydia,  always  smiling 
when  she  caught  her  glance,  and  offering  service.  At 
the  stations,  so  orderly  and  yet  so  noisy,  where  the 
passengers  were  held  in  the  same  meek  subjection  as  at 
Trieste,  people  got  in  and  out  of  the  carriage ;  and 
there  were  officers,  at  first  in  white  coats,  and  after 
they  passed  the  Italian  frontier  in  blue,  who  stared  at 
Lydia.  One  of  the  Italians,  a  handsome  young  hussar, 
spoke  to  her.  She  could  not  know  what  he  said,  but 
when  he  crossed  over  to  her  side  of  the  carriage  she 
rose  and  took  her  place  beside  Veronica,  where  she 
remained  even  after  he  left  the  carriage.  She  was 
sensible  of  growing  drowsy.  Then  she  was  aware  of 
nothing  till  she  woke  up  with  her  head  on  Veronica’s 
shoulder,  against  which  she  had  fallen,  and  on  which 
she  had  been  patiently  supported  for  hours. 

“  Ecco  Venezia  !”  cried  the  old  woman,  pointing  to 
a  swarm  of  lights  that  seemed  to  float  upon  an  expanse 
of  sea. 

Lydia  did  not  understand ;  she  thought  she  was  again 


on  board  the  Aroostook,  and  that  the  lights  she  saw 
were  the  lights  of  the  shipping  in  Boston  harbour.  The 
illusion  passed,  and  left  her  heart  sore.  She  issued 
from  the  glare  of  the  station  upon  the  quay  before  it, 
bewildered  by  the  ghostly  beauty  of  the  scene,  but 
shivering  in  the  chill  of  the  dawn,  and  stunned  by  the 
clamour  of  the  gondoliers.  A  tortuous  course  in  the 
shadow  of  lofty  walls,  more  deeply  darkened  from  time 
to  time  by  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  and  again  suddenly 
pierced  by  the  brilliance  of  a  lamp  that  shot  its  red 
across  the  gloom,  or  plunged  it  into  the  black  water, 
brought  them  to  the  palace  gate  at  which  they  stopped, 
and  where,  with  a  dramatic  ceremony  of  sliding  bolts 
and  the  reluctant  yielding  of  broad  doors  on  a  level 
with  the  water,  she  passed  through  a  marble-paved 
court  and  up  a  stately  marble  staircase  to  her  uncle’s 
apartment. 

“  You’re  at  home  now,  you  know,”  he  said,  in  a 
kindly  way,  and  took  her  hand,  very  cold  and  lax,  in 
his  for  welcome. 

She  could  not  answer,  but  made  haste  to  follow 
Veronica  to  her  room,  whither  the  old  woman  led  the 
way  with  a  candle.  It  was  a  gloomily  spacious  chamber, 
with  sombre  walls  and  a  lofty  ceiling  with  a  faded 
splendour  of  gilded  panelling.  Some  tall,  old-fashioned 
mirrors  and  bureaus  stood  about,  with  rugs  before 
them  on  the  stone  floor ;  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was 
a  bed  curtained  with  mosquito-netting.  Carved  chairs 
were  pushed  here  and  there  against  the  wall.  Lydia 
dropped  into  one  of  these,  too  strange  and  heavy-hearted 
to  go  to  bed  in  that  vastness  and  darkness,  in  which 
her  candle  seemed  only  to  burn  a  small  round  hole. 
She  longed  forlornly  to  be  back  again  in  her  pretty 
state-room  on  the  Aroostook  ;  vanishing  glimpses  and 
echoes  of  the  faces  and  voices  grown  so  familiar  in  the 
past  weeks  were  around  her ;  the  helpless  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks. 

There  came  a  tap  at  her  door,  and  her  aunt’s  voice 
called,  “  Shall  I  come  in  r”  and  before  she  could  faintly 
consent  her  aunt  pushed  in  and  caught  her  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  her,  and  broke  into  a  twitter  of  welcome 
and  compassion.  You  poor  child  !  Did  you  think 
I  was  going  to  let  you  go  to  sleep  without  seeing  you, 
after  you’d  come  half  round  the  world  to  see  me  ?” 
Her  aunt  was  dark  and  slight  like  Lydia,  but  not  so 
tall ;  she  was  still  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  she  was  a 
very  effective  presence  now  in  the  long  white  morning- 
gown  of  camel’s  hair,  somewhat  fantastically  embroidered 
in  crimson  silk,  in  which  she  drifted  about  before  Lydia’s 
bewildered  eyes.  “  Let  me  see  how  you  look  ?  Are 
you  as  handsome  as  ever  ?”  She  held  the  candle  she 
carried  so  as  to  throw  its  light  full  upon  Lydia’s  face. 
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1  “Yes,”  she  sighed,  “how  pretty  you  are!  And  at 

I  your  age  you’ll  look  even  better  by  daylight.  I  had 
begun  to  despair  of  you ;  I  thought  you  couldn’t  be  all 
I  that  I  remembered,  but  you  are — you’re  more.  I  wish 
I  had  you  in  Rome  instead  of  Venice  ;  there  would  be 
some  use  in  it.  There’s  a  great  deal  of  society  there — 
English  society ;  but  never  mind  :  I’m  going  to  take 
you  to  church  with  me  to-morrow — the  English  service  ; 
there  are  lots  of  English  in  Venice  now,  on  their  way 
south  for  the  winter.  I’m  crazy  to  see  what  dresses 
you’ve  brought ;  your  aunt  Maria  has  told  me  how  she 
fitted  you  out.  I’ve  got  two  letters  from  her  since  you 
started,  and  they’re  all  perfectly  well,  dear.  Your  black 
silk  will  do  nicely,  with  bright  ribbons  especially  ;  I 
I  hope  you  haven’t  got  it  spotted  or  anything  on  the  way 
over.”  She  did  not  allow  Lydia  to  answer,  nor  seem 
to  expect  it.  “  You’ve  got  your  mother’s  eyes,  Lydia, 
but  your  father  had  those  straight  eyebrows  :  you’re 
very  much  like  him.  Poor  Henry!  And  now  I’m 
having  you  got  something  to  eat.  I’m  not  going  to 
I  risk  coffee  on  you  for  fear  it  will  keep  you  awake, 
I  though  you  can  drink  it  in  this  climate  with  comparative 
I  impunity.  Veronica  is  warming  you  a  bowl  of  bouillon ^ 
I  and  that’s  all  you’re  to  have  till  breakfast.” 

I  “  Why,  Aunt  Josephine,”  said  the  girl,  not  knowing 
I  what  bouillon  was,  and  abashed  by  the  sound  of  it, 
I  “I’m  not  the  least  hungry.  You  oughtn’t  to  take  the 
I  trouble - ” 

“  You’ll  be  hungry  when  you  begin  to  eat.  I’m  so 
impatient  to  hear  about  your  voyage.  I’m  going  to 
introduce  you  to  some  very  nice  people  here — English 
people.  There  are  no  Americans  living  in  Venice,  and 
the  Americans  in  Europe  are  so  queer  !  You’ve  no 

I  idea  how  droll  our  customs  seem  here ;  and  I  much 
prefer  the  English.  Your  poor  uncle  can  never  get  me 
to  ask  Americans.  I  tell  him  I’m  American  enough, 

;  and  he’ll  have  to  get  on  without  others.  Of  course 
he’s  perfectly  delighted  to  get  at  you.  You’ve  quite 
taken  him  by  storm,  Lydia  ;  he’s  in  raptures  about  your 
looks.  It’s  what  I  told  him  before  you  came,  but  I 
couldn’t  believe  it  till  I  took  a  look  at  you.  I  couldn’t 
have  gone  to  sleep  without  it.  Did  Mr.  Erwin  talk 
much  with  you  ?’’ 


“  He  was  very  pleasant.  He  talked — as  long  as  he 
was  awake,’’  replied  Lydia. 

“  I  suppose  he  was  trying  to  pick  up  Americanisms 
from  you  ;  he’s  always  doing  it.  I  keep  him  away  from 
Americans  as  much  as  I  can,  but  he  will  get  at  them  on 
the  cars  and  at  the  hotels.  He’s  always  asking  them 
such  ridiculous  questions,  and  I  know  some  of  them 
just  talk  nonsense  to  him.’’ 

Veronica  came  in  with  a  tray  and  a  bowl  of  bouillon 
on  it,  and  Mrs.  Erwin  pulled  up  a  light  table  and  slid 
about  serving  her,  in  her  cabalistic  dress,  like  an  Oriental 
sorceress  performing  her  incantations.  She  volubly 
watched  Lydia  while  she  ate  her  supper,  and  at  the  end 
she  kissed  her  again. 

Now  you  feel  better,”  she  said.  “  I  knew  it  would 
cheer  you  up  more  than  any  one  thing.  There’s  nothing 
like  something  to  eat  when  you’re  homesick.  I  found 
that  out  when  I  was  off  at  school.” 

Lydia  was  hardly  kissed  so  much  at  home  during  a 
year  as"  she  had  been  since  meeting  Mrs.  Erwin.  Her 
aunt  Maria  sparely  embraced  her  when  she  went  and 
came  each  week  from  the  Mill  Village ;  anything  more 
than  this  would  have  come  of  insincerity  between  them  ; 
but  it  had  been  agreed  that  Mrs.  Erwin’s  demonstrations 
of  affection,  of  which  she  had  been  lavish  during  her 
visit  to  South  Bradfield,  might  not  be  so  false.  Lydia 
accepted  them  submissively,  and  she  said,  when  Veronica 
returned  for  the  tray — 

“  I  hate  to  give  you  so  much  trouble.  And  sending 
her  all  the  way  to  Trieste  on  my  account — I  felt 
ashamed.  There  wasn’t  a  thing  for  her  to  do.” 

“  "Why,  of  course  not !”  exclaimed  her  aunt.  “  But 
what  did  you  think  I  was  made  of  ?  Did  you  suppose 
I  was  going  to  have  you  come  on  a  night-journey  alone 
with  your  uncle  ?  It  would  have  been  all  over  Venice  ; 
it  would  have  been  ridiculous.  I  sent  Veronica  along 
for  a  dragon.” 

“  A  dragon  ?  I  don’t  understand,”  faltered  Lydia. 

“  Well,  you  will,”  said  her  aunt,  putting  the  palms 
of  her  hands  against  Lydia’s,  and  so  pressing  forward  to 
kiss  her.  “  We  shall  have  breakfast  at  ten.  Go  to 
bed.” 

(7b  he  continued.) 
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tUR  paper-hanging  being  finished  the 
next  things  to  be  considered  are  the 
carpets  for  the  different  rooms.  Strips 
of  ordinary  carpet  of  a  neutral  tint,  or 
with  a  coloured  stripe  on  a  dark 
>und,  will  do  for  each  room  if  such 
ps  are  to  be  found ;  if  not  then  they 
St  be  manufactured  by  the  children 
elves.  For  pieces  of  a  large-patterned 
— a  geometrical,  for  instance,  or  one 
with  sprays  of  leaves  or  huge  bunches  of 
flowers — would  be  altogether  out  of  place  here.  I  may 
be  thought  “  fussy”  on  this  point,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  bad  for  the  children  if  the  idea  is 
allowed  to  grow  on  them  that  “  anything  will  do,” 
even  when  they  are  only  at  play-work.  If  a  thing  is 
worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well.  This  is  one  of  the 
wise  old  saws  which,  coming  from  the  lips  of  their 
elders,  are  apt  to  be  thought  very  tiresome  by  juveniles, 
but  the  practice  of  which,  in  early  life,  has  been  wont 
to  bring  forth  good  fruit  in  after-years.  So  with  the 
furnishing  of  our  doll’s  house,  though  it  is  only  nomi¬ 
nally  for  the  amusement  of  the  children,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  it  when  it  may,  like  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
tales,  combine  instruction  with  the  amusement.  But  to 
return  to  our  carpets  :  if  no  such  scraps  as  those  which 
I  have  suggested  can  be  found,  then  they  can  be  made 
ont  of  old  strips  of  cloth  or  thick  flannel  joined  together, 
a  bright  and  a  dark  stripe  alternate ;  or  if  the  strips  are 
all  dark  they  can  be  worked  over  at  the  seams  with 
coloured  wool  in  chmn,  feather,  or  herring-bone  stitches. 
A  carpet  of  this  sort  will  do  nicely  for  the  sitting-room. 
As  carpet  underneath  beds  is  supposed  to  be  a  great 
error  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  a  house,  we  must 
have  small  rugs  instead,  which  can  be  easily  made. 
Little  bits  of  black  or  white  fur,  remnants  from  the 
children’s  winter  garments,  make  admirable  warm  rugs, 
and  look  most  effective  when  edged  with  scalloped 
cloth  or  flannels  Uke  “  real  skins.”  These  can,  in 
summer,  be  superseded  by  others  of  a  lighter  descrip¬ 
tion  made  out  of  cloth  or  rep.  The  door  may  now  be 
put  on,  and  to  take  off  the  box-like  appearance  it  may 
be  covered  with  folds  of  chintz  firmly  n^ed  on — unless 
there  be  any  one  among  the  party  clever  enough  to  cut 
away  the  wood  and  insert  panels  of  glass  ;  in  that  case 
the  appearance  would  be  much  more  elaborate,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasure  for  nimble  little  fingers  in  making 


up  and  arranging  curtains  to  suit  the  different  interiors. 
When  the  door  is  in  its  place  the  furnishing  proper  may 
begin. 

Boxes  containing  chairs,  tables,  whole  suites,  in  fact, 
of  every  kind  of  doll  furniture,  may  be  bought  ranging 
in  prices  from  one  shilling  to  a  pound  and  upward,  as 
advertisements  say ;  but  we  want  to  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  the  toy-merchant,  or  rather  we 
wish  to  be  our  own  toy-merchant,  so  we  must  look 
round  us  to  see  what  can  be  utilised  and  pressed  into 
the  service.  And  here,  if  anywhere,  we  shall  find  the 
truth  of  the  Scotch  proverb  which  tells  us  that  many  a 
mickle  makes  a  muckle,  which  being  Anglicised  means,  I 
think,  that  one  never  ought  to  despise  small  things; 
certainly  things  of  the  sort  we  want  can  be  made 
out  of  almost  nothing.  We  will  begin  with  our  bed¬ 
rooms — and  here  I  think  imagination  will  have  to  go  a 
long  way  in  the  matter  of  a  fireplace,  for  what  with 
beds,  washstands,  and  other  necessary  furniture,  we 
have  no  room  for  a  mantelpiece  of  any  description— 
therefore  we  advise  the  ladies  who  use  these  rooms  to 
leave  their  bedroom  doors  ajar  at  night,  as  they  cannot 
have  a  “  register”  to  open  for  ventilation.  The  larger 
beds  for  these  rooms  can  be  made  out  of  night-light 
boxes,  using  the  lid  as  a  tester,  and  sewing  to  it  drape¬ 
ries  of  muslin  or  silk,  or  by  cutting  away  the  sides  of 
the  box,  excepting  half  an  inch  at  each  corner  (which 
will  serve  for  the  legs),  and  turning  the  lid  back  over 
the  bottom,  sewing  the  two  together  to  keep  them  Arm, 
we  have  an  orthodox  art  bedstead  without  draperies  of 
any  kind  to  harbour  dust  or  other  impurities.  There  will 
probably  be  babies  in  our  house  who  will  want  bas¬ 
sinettes  or  smaller  beds  of  some  kind.  Match-boxes 
made  in  the  same  way  as  the  foregoing  will  answer 
this  purpose,  or  for  a  very  tiny — a  miniature  Tom 
Thumb — baby  a  large  walnut-shell  makes  a  good  cradle. 
I  need  not  give  directions  for  the  making  of  mattresses 
and  pillows  beyond  the  suggestion  that  bran  is  not  good 
for  filling  these,  as  it  is  apt  to  get  full  of  worms  or 
mites,  which  will  soon  destroy  them,  besides  infecting 
other  articles  of  furniture. 

Pretty  little  blankets  overcast  in  coloured  wools,  lac^ 
edged  pillow-cases,  and  sheets  (with  Dolly’s  monogram 
perhaps)  are,  of  course,  indispensable.  Strips  of  white  knit¬ 
ting  or  crochet  joined  together  in  the  manner  suggested 
for  the  sitting-room  carpet  will  make  pretty  coverlids 
for  these  beds.  Having  finished  these  beds,  we  will 
turn  our  attention  next  to  the  toilet-tables,  as  these  can 
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be  covered  and  draped  ia  every  imaginable  way,  a 
slight  roughness  and  unconthness  of  outline  can  well  be 
hidden,  and  as  I  am  supposing  these  things  to  be  made 
by  the  children,  perfect  symmetry  will  not  be  expected. 

Before  giving  directions  for  the  making  of  these 
heavier  articles  of  furniture  I  would  suggest  that  a 
collection  be  made  of  small  boxes,  wooden  and  others, 
aot  excepting  pill-boxes,  which  will  be  useful;  also  pieces 
of  wood  from  broken  toys,  such  as  the  **  stand”  from  a 
donkey  or  goat.  Out  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  can  be 
{ucked  a  piece  or  pieces  of  board  for  the  tops  of  the 
dressing-tables.  These  can  be  shaped  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  holes  bored  on  the  under-side  for  the  legs — slips 
of  wood  the  required  length — which  should  have  one 
end  of  each  pointed  and  dipped  in  glue  or  gum  (a  penny 
packet  of  “  pocket  gum”  dissolved  will  answer),  and 
inserted  in  the  holes 

When  the  gum  is  dry  and  firm  the  tables  may  be 
covered  with  chintz,  or  muslin  over  glazed  calico — any 
way,  in  fact,  which  the  children’s  fancies  dictate.  We 
will  suppose  that  some  kind  friend  or  relation  will 
present  the  dolls  with  looking-glasses ;  but  even  the 
making  of  these  is  not  a  hopeless  matter.  I  made  one 
some  time  since,  which  was  a  tolerable  success.  I 
happened  to  have  by  me  a  tiny  oval  glass,  which  had  at 
some  time  or  other  fitted  into  the  lid  of  a  work  “  com¬ 
panion.”  It  had  a  twisted  gilded  wire  around  it,  which 
gave  it  a  finished  look ;  but  as  it  was  it  would  neither 
stand  nor  hang,  so  I  made  a  pedestal  for  its  support  out 
of  an  end  of  a  lath  such  as  is  used  for  a  window- 
blind.  It  was  very  smooth  excepting  two  ends,  and 
these  I  rounded  with  my  penknife.  With  this,  too,  I 
carved  a  couple  of  pillars  from  the  same  wood,  and 
polished  the  whole  by  well  rubbing  in  a  little  sweet-oil, 
which  also  gave  a  golden-brown  tinge.  I  then  with  a 
quill  pen  drew  some  black  lines  and  scrolls  here  and 
there  as  a  little  ornamentation,  bored  some  holes  with 
the  points  of  my  scissors,  stuck  in  my  carved  pillars  one 
at  each  end  of  the  flat  piece  of  wood ;  I  then  well 
smeared  the  ends  of  my  small  glass  (at  the  back)  with 
glue— gum  was  not  strong  enough  for  this — stuck  it 
against  the  pillars,  and  when  dry  I  had  quite  a  pretty 
little  looking-glass. 

Washstands  can  be  made  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  dressing-tables,  only  not  being  draped  they  will 
require  more  careful  workmanship.  Some  attempt  at 
carving  must  be  gone  into  for  the  legs  ;  the  slabs  can  be 
painted  and  veined  to  imitate  marble,  the  little  ones 
themselves  being  the  artists.  The  “  necessary  acces¬ 
sories”  in  the  shape  of  jogs,  basins,  soap-trays,  &c., 
must,  I  am  afraid,  be  procured  at  the  nearest  toy-shop. 
I  can  give  no  hints  on  the  manufacture  of  those  except¬ 


ing  just  this  :  the  china  mouthpiece  of  a  tin  trumpet  when 
plugged  at  the  bottom  makes  a  capital  basin,  but  jug 
to  fit  I  have  not.  The  making  of  a  wardrobe  is  very 
simple :  five  straight  laths,  each  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  breadth,  and  a  few  tin  tacks  being  the  chief 
necessaries.  Two  pieces  of  wood  should  be  an  inch 
and  a-half  longer  than  the  others  for  the  sides.  Place 
these  upright  and  nail  one  short  piece  across  for  the 
top,  another  for  the  bottom  ;  stud  the  remaining  piece 
with  tin  tacks  or  short  nails  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
apart  from  each  other,  then  nail  it  across  the  back  at 
the  top,  turning  the  tacks  inward,  these  being  the  pegs 
for  the  doll’s  dresses.  Instead  of  a  door  this  wardrobe 
can  have  a  curtain  in  front,  made  in  this  way  : — Hem  a 
piece  of  chintz,  and  through  one  end  run  a  drawing 
string — a  piece  of  piping  cord,  or  very  narrow  ribbon — 
at  each  end  of  the  top  of  the  wardrobe  place  a  small 
gilded  nail,  and  fasten  the  curtain  to  these  by  the 
drawing  string.  Chairs  are  not  easy  to  make,  but  even 
these  are  possible  if  made  in  the  shape  of  a  folding 
deck  chair.  Two  long  pieces  of  wood,  with  two  short 
ones  stuck  across,  form  the  back  ;  the  same  sort  of 
thing  answers  for  the  seat,  then  by  placing  the  long 
ends  crosswise  at  the  bottom,  and  running  a  strong  nail 
through,  the  legs  are  formed.  Pretty  little  cushions 
made  out  of  scraps  of  silk  or  velvet,  and  stuffed  with 
wadding,  should  be  placed  on  these  as  a  finish.  Having 
now  finished  our  bedrooms  tolerably  we  must  begin 
upon  odds  and  ends  for  the  sitting-room,  as  we  want 
things  a  little  more  elaborate  here.  The  best  plan  to 
commence  with  is  to  buy  a  shilling  box  of  plain  furni¬ 
ture  and  upholster  them  in  silk,  velvet,  or  satin ;  tiny 
scraps  will  answer  the  purpose.  A  score  or  two  of 
very  small  brass  nails — those  about  the  size  of  a  pin, 
only  shorter — will  be  wanted,  and  a  little  wadding 
for  stuffing.  The  chairs  when  bought  will  probably 
be  pmnted  red  or  green,  with  papered  seats  ;  but  their 
tint  will  not  matter  so  very  much,  as  the  backs  and 
seats  will  be  entirely  covered.  To  do  this  lay  a  little 
cushion  of  wadding  on  the  seat  of  a  chair,  then  stretch 
over  it  the  velvet,  or  whatever  is  to  be  used  for  the 
coverings  ;  cut  the  size  required,  turn  the  edges  in 
neatly,  and  fasten  it  to  the  chair  by  means  of  the  brass 
nails,  stuck  in  carefully  and  at  regular  intervals  round 
the  edges  of  the  seat.  The  back  can  be  covered  in  the 
same  way,  first  inserting  the  cushion  of  wool,  and  to 
give  a  neat  appearance  when  the  chairs  are  turned 
round,  finish  the  backs  by  stretching  a  piece  of  velvet 
across  and  bringing  it  round  to  meet  the  front  piece, 
nailing  the  two  together. 

Chairs  and  sofa  having  been  finished,  there  comes  a 
question  of  tables ;  these  will  have  to  be  made,  as  the 
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one  tiny  monstrosity,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  paradox, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  box,  is  too  hopelessly  ugly 
for  anything  excepting  the  kitchen.  A  five-o’clock 
gipsy  tea-table  is  easily  manufactured,  the  round  lid 
of  a  tooth-powder  box  answering  admirably  for  the  top ; 
this  can  be  covered  with  velvet,  and  have  a  valance  of 
narrow  lace  or  fringe  then  three  legs  must  be  carved 
of  the  right  length  and  stained  black.  Indian  ink  does 
nicely  for  this,  or,  if  a  polished  stain  is  required,  a  little 
black  sealing-wax  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  will  give 
it.  These,  when  dry,  can  be  stuck  into  holes  bored 
for  them  in  the  top,  and  the  table  is  finished.  A  large 
table  is  rather  more  difficult,  but  I  made  one  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  which  has  done  duty  over  two  years, 
and  is  still  perfect  I  got  a  small  painted  stand  with 
four  wheels,  which  served  as  casters ;  the  stand  had 
once  served  as  a  means  of  support  for  a  tiny  lamb,  which 
had,  however,  long  since  disappeared ;  in  the  centre  of 
this  I  stuck  a  cork  about  two  inches  in  length  for  the 
pedestal,  and  over  that  I  set  the  top,  which  had  been 
the  lid  of  a  toy  tea-set  box — this,  with  a  velvet  cover, 
made  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  rest  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  as  a  centre  table.  A  tiny  square  wooden  box, 
with  the  lid  stuffed  and  covered  in  velvet,  in  the  same 
way  as  that  described  for  the  chairs,  and  the  sides 
stained,  makes  a  good  ottoman,  while  small  pill-boxes, 
stuj^ed  tightly  and  covered,  answer  as  footstools.  A 
pretty  mantelpiece  can  be  made  out  of  empty  cotton 
reels  cut  in  half  lengthwise,  the  flat  sides  to  be  used 
for  the  back  ;  three  of  these  will  be  sufficient :  a  Coats’ 
machine  cotton  reel  for  the  base,  and  two  smaller  on  the 
top  of  it,  one  above  the  other ;  these  will  be  the 
pedestals,  and  a  long  straight  piece  of  wood  stretching 
across  the  top  will  be  the  shelf.  This  can  be  covered 
in  velvet  and  fringe,  and  be  the  receptacle  for  the  doll’s 
family  china.  If  the  pedestals  are  formed  of  white  reels 
there  will  be  great  scope  for  artistic  decoration,  as  groups 
of  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  may  be  painted  on  them,  or 
etched  in  Indian  ink.  A  small  oblong  wooden  box 
(white),  such  as  one  sees  in  the  toyshops,  containing 
frogs,  ducks,  &c.,  will  make  a  good  chiffonier  by 
standing  it  on  end  and  slipping  in  a  piece  of  wood  or 
stiff  cardboard  at  about  the  middle,  to  stand  as  a  second 
shelf.  The  box  may  then  be  stained  black,  and  a  trail 
of  leaves  painted  on  the  lid,  or  a  suitable  picture  be 
gummed  on  to  imitate  a  panel ;  four  black  beads  stuck 
on,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  top,  will  give  a  finished 
appearance  to  this  piece  of  furniture. 

For  wall-pictures  and  tiny  hand-screens  none  can 
be  more  effective  than  those  which  I  have  seen  made 
by  a  lady  (who  kindly  allows  me  to  describe  them  here) 


for  her  children’s  doll’s-house.  Small  square  or  oblong 
pieces  of  stiff  paper  were  cut  and  covered  with  velvet 
suited  to  the  tone  of  the  different  rooms,  the  velvet 
being  kept  in  its  place  by  stitches  across  the  backs. 
On  these  were  gummed  small  pictures  cut  from  a  six¬ 
penny  sheet  of  scraps,  the  subjects  being  suited  to  the 
size  of  the  rooms,  such  as  a  diminutive  kitten  playing 
with  a  ball,  or  a  Liliputian  horse  and  rider  leaping  over 
a  fence.  A  margin  of  velvet  was  left  all  round  the 
picture  as  a  frame,  a  small  loop  of  cotton  added  to  the 
back  for  hanging,  and  the  tout  ensemble  was  charming. 
The  screens  were  round,  cut  out  of  very  stiff  card¬ 
board,  handles  and  all,  stained  black,  with  coloured 
crests  or  monograms  stuck  in  the  centre  of  each  side. 
These  too  looked  very  pretty  on  the  mantelshelf  of  the 
sitting-room. 

We  now  come  to  the  kitchen  department,  where  we 
shall  want  chairs,  tables,  and  a  dresser,  also  a  cup¬ 
board  or  two  ;  but  as  these  will  not  require  such 
elaborate  finishing,  I  need  not  give  minute  directions  on 
the  subject. 

The  two  former  can  be  made  in  much  the  same  way 
as  described  for  the  bedrooms,  without  the  velvet 
coverings.  Two  chairs,  with  chintz  cushions,  may  be 
the  cook  and  housemaid’s  especial  property,  the  others 
being  plain  “  Windsor.”  The  hints  given  for  the 
wardrobes  will  answer  equally  for  the  making  of  the 
dresser,  with  the  addition  of  shelves,  and  without  the 
curtain.  Also  for  cupboards,  boxes  such  as  that 
described  for  the  chiffonier  will  do.  An  empty  cartridge- 
case,  with  a  lid  cut  lengthwise,  and  a  piece  of  twine 
fastened  round  each  end  as  a  handle,  makes  a  good 
candle-box.  A  square  bit  of  wood  will  do  for  a  paste¬ 
board,  and  the  half  of  a  wooden  penholder,  with  the 
paint  rubbed  off,  will  do  for  a  rolling-pin.  Ordinary 
kitchen  utensils,  such  as  tin  plates,  jugs,  and  dishes, 
can  be  purchased  at  a  penny  a  box,  so  that  little  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  experienced  in  filling  the  dresser-shelves. 
Gridirons,  nutmeg-graters,  and  frying-pans  are  also 
included  in  some  of  the  boxes.  I  hive  not  yet  attempted 
to  make  a  kitchener  for  this  room,  but  I  read  an  account 
of  one  some  time  ago  which  had  been  made  by  a  boy 
out  of  an  old  box  I  think,  so  I  am  tempted  to  hope 
that  some  kind  brothers  may  be  willing  to  help  their 
sisters  in  this  matter  also,  and  with  their  sharp  wits 
they  will  probably  design  something  better  than  I  can 
suggest.  As  Christmas  is  again  drawing  nigh,  I  hope 
in  my  concluding  paper  to  give  some  hints  on  the 
making  of  little  presents  for  friends  and  relations,  for 
decorating  trees,  filling  bran-pies  and  snowballs. 

(To  be  continued.^ 
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P^rr^-bniiiug  plants  far  il|i|isimn$ 


f»HE  majority  of  persons  who  take  any 
interest  in  the  subject  are  free  to 
confess  that  a  garden  is  a  never- 
failing  source  of  amusement.  The 
different  seasons,  as  they  come 
round,  bring  with  them  different  modes 
of  occupation.  Each  month  of  the  year 
has  not  only  its  own  peculiar  work,  but 
with  it  some  account  must  be  taken  of 
ork  which  is  to  follow.  And  beyond  all 
is,  nothing  in  vegetable  life  is  ever  standing 
ill,  for  growth,  which,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  is  more  or  less  abundant,  involves  in  every 
garden  periodical  changes  and  perpetual  re-arrangement. 
Some  plants  require  to  be  shifted  annually  to  fresh  soil. 
After  two  or  three  years  herbaceous  plants  on  borders 
must  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  replai^ted,  and  every 
four  or  five  years  bulbs  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment.  Who  that  has  laid  out  his  own  garden, 
planted  trees  and  formed  shrubberies,  is  not  aware, 
after  a  short  time,  of  the  many  mistakes  made  in  his 
original  design,  and  what  cannot  be  suffered  longer  to 
go  unreciified  ?  Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  all 
these  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted,  and  now  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  down,  remove,  and  re-arrange  them. 
He  has  miscalculated  growth,  and  over- planted ;  not 
that  planting  thickly  is  necessarily  a  mistake — far  from 
it ;  for  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  young  trees  and 
shrubs  flourish  best,  and  undoubtedly  look  best  w  hen 
thickly  planted.  The  mistake  is  in  leaving  them  so  long 
that  they  injure  each  other,  and  especially  when,  from 
having  planted  the  wrong  thing  in  the  wrong  place,  it 
is  found  that  many  well-grown  ornamental  shrubs  must 
be  removed,  and  many  poor  sorts  and  indifferent  speci¬ 
mens  left.  How  frequently  are  quantities  of  common 
laurels  to  be  seen  occupying  spaces  every  way  suited  to 
things  of  choicer  growth,  and  the  removal  of  what  has 
now  become  impossible,  because  they  form  a  screen  to 
some  unsightly  object  which,  since  they  were  planted, 
has  sprung  up  beyond  them  ! 

All  possible  care  and  forethought  are  needed  on 
laying  out  even  the  smallest  space  ot  ground.  The 
future  as  well  as  the  present  must  be  regarded.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  our  planting  looks  well 
at  the  time ;  there  are  still  the  important  questions — 
How  will  it  look  after  a  few  years’  growth  ?  Have  the 
most  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  been  so  placed  that 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  remove  them,  whatever 
may  be  done  with  the  more  common  varieties  ? 


These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a  consideration  of 
the  present  subject — viz.,  berry-bearing  plants — some  or 
all  of  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  for 
they  are  not  only  highly  ornamental,  but  very  useful. 
The  list  of  berry-bearing  plants  for  out-of-doors  culture 
acclimatised  with  us  up  to  the  present  time  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  a  very  long  one.  On  this  account,  however, 
while  their  value  ought  to  be  enhanced  by  it,  collections 
of  them  are  brought  within  the  compass  of  all  persons 
who  possess  a  garden.  Botanically  they  are  not  included 
in  any  one  particular  class  or  family,  while  they  have 
the  great  advantage  of  being  for  the  most  part  ever¬ 
green  in  foliage.  On  the  score  of  expense  no  one  need 
be  without  them,  for  several  of  them  are  very  common, 
and  the  choicest  among  them  not  so  rare  as  to  command 
a  high  price.  The  following  short  list  includes  all  the 
best-known  varieties — the  aucuba,  holly,  arbutus,  pyro- 
cantha,  cotoneaster,  berberis,  ivy,  Skimmia  japonica,  and 
the  mistletoe.  With  specimens  of  these  in  their  gardens 
and  shrubberies  no  one  need  fear  the  approach  of 
winter,  or  talk  of  its  desolation  and  barrenness.  Here 
are  plants  that,  by  the  beauty  of  their  berries  and  the 
variety  of  their  foliage,  will  supply  the  place  of  flowers 
for  decoration  indoors  and  out-of-doors  during  the 
most  unfavourable  season  of  the  year.  We  have  seen 
the  flower-vases  of  the  drawing-room  well  filled  and 
producing  an  admirable  effect  with  nothing  more  than 
sprays  of  the  different  sorts  of  holly,  showing  the 
greatest  variety  in  foliage,  and  with  berries  some  yellow 
and  others  a  rich  red.  It  may  be  well  to  take  the  list  in 
order,  as  there  are  many  useful  remarks  to  be  made 
upon  each. 

The  Aucuba. — At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  aucuba 
is  attractive.  Its  rich  variegated  foliage  finds  a  ready 
place  in  every  flower-basket,  and  now  that  it  may  be 
reckoned  among  berry-bearing  plants  it  has  become 
invaluable.  When  the  Aucuba  japonica  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1783  it  was 
treated  as  a  stove  or  greenhouse  plant,  and  it  was 
several  years  before  it  was  accidentally  discovered  that 
its  proper  place  was  among  hardy  shrubs  in  our 
climate.  Only  recently  it  has  been  treated  as  a  berry¬ 
bearing  plant.  Up  to  1863  the  stock  of  aucuba  with 
us  consisted  entirely  of  females,  which  flowered  but 
bore  no  berries.  About  that  time  Mr.  Fortune  detected 
the  male  aucuba  in  the  gardens  at  Yeddo,  a  specimen 
of  which  he  sent  over  to  Mr.  Standish.  So  readily  is 
it  cultivated  both  by  cuttings  and  layerings  that  male 
plants  are  now  almost  as  common  as  the  female,  and 
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those  who  have  both  are  certain  to  find  the  blossoms 
of  the  latter,  through  the  agency  of  bees  and  other 
insects,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  the  former,  and 
bearing  the  most  lovely  branches  of  berries,  which  are 
first  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  then,  as  the  season 
advances,  of  a  rich  red.  Nothing  can  exceed  them  in 
beauty.  We  have  had  in  our  shrubberies  very  fine 
specimens  of  the  female  aucuba  for  many  years,  and 
about  six  years  ago  we  purchased  a  male  plant,  from 
which  time  all  our  large  shrubs,  especially  those  in  the 
full  sunshine  and  most  frequented  by  the  bees,  are 
literally  covered  with  berries,  and  form  a  pretty  sight 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  and  early  spring.  Among 
the  most  useful  of  the  berry-bearing  plants  must  be 
classed  the  hollies.  Ilex  aquafolia,  the  common  holly, 
is  indigenous,  and  though  there  are  undoubtedly  certain 
soils  and  situations  to  which  it  shows  a  preference, 
there  is  hardly  any  part  of  our  island  in  which  it  may 
not  be  planted  with  advantage.  It  is  hardy,  and,  where 
it  takes,  very  quick-growing.  We  heartily  wish  it 
were  more  cultivated  than  it  is.  A  holly  hedge,  with 
its  fine  dark  prickly  evergreen  leaves,  is  far  more 
attractive  and  certainly  not  less  effectual  than  a  hedge 
of  privet  or  white  thorn,  and  it  is  quite  as  easily  kept 
in  order  by  clipping  as  either  of  these.  Of  course  a 
clipped  holly  hedge  cannot  be  expected  to  show  berries^ 
as  the  flowers  are  mostly  removed  by  clipping,  but 
plants  can  be  left  at  different  intervals  to  attain  growth 
as  standards,  and  these,  if  care  be  taken  to  save  the 
largest  number  of  female  plants,  will  in  due  time  be 
covered  with  berries.  The  holly,  as  the  aucuba,  and, 
iadeed,  almost  all  things  bearing  berries,  have  the  male 
and  female  blossoms  on  separate  plant?. 

All  the  hollies  are  shrub-like  in  growth,  and  with 
an  annual  pruning,  which  is  always  of  advantage,  they 
may  be  kept  within  limits  suitable  to  the  smallest 
gardens.  A  few  plants  of  different  varieties  can  be 
introduced  into  the  garden  shrubberies  or  at  the  back 
of  long  flower-borders,  making  a  useful  screen  against 
the  vegetable  department.  Single  specimens,  especially 
of  any  of  the  variegated  sort,  have  a  good  effect  upon 
lawns.  In  this  case  they  should  be  left  unpruned — as 
much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  natural  growth.  The 
best  silver  varieties  are  Ilex  alba  picta,  I.  ferox  argentea, 
I.  argentea  latifolia,  and  I.  lucida.  Of  golden  hollies 
we  would  mention  Ilex  recurva  variegata,  I.  flammea 
angustifolia,  I.  aurea  pumila ;  also  myrtifolia  and  bi¬ 
color.  If  the  space  be  large  enough  clumps  of  the 
different  sorts  of  hollies  form  very  interesting  objects 
on  lawns,  and  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
remarking  their  peculiarities  in  fruit  and  foliage.  The 
smooth-leaved  yellow-berried  holly  is  singularly  hand¬ 


some.  The  more  golden-leaved  are  best  adapted  for 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities  and  towns.  Experience 
shows — and  the  fact  is  well  worth  knowing — that  yellow 
flowers  and  yellow-foliaged  plants  are  less  affected  by 
smoke  than  flowers  and  plants  of  any  other  colour. 
Even  yellow  berries  bear  this  peculiarity  of  atmosphere 
far  better  than  those  that  are  bright  red.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  plane-tree  will  thrive  in  crowded  cities  where 
most  other  trees  will  not  live ;  and  may  not  this  be  due 
somewhat  to  the  yellowish  tint  of  its  bark,  as  well  as 
to  the  annual  shedding  of  it  ?  The  most  casual  observer 
can  hardly  fail  to  remark  that  yellow  flowers  every¬ 
where  look  the  freshest  and  best  in  the  parks  and 
gardens  of  London. 

The  Cotoneasters,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
is  a  berry-bearing  plant  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
garden.  The  flowers  are  either  white  or  pink,  and 
the  berries  either  black  or  scarlet.  C.  microphylla,  the 
most  common  variety,  is  perhaps  the  most  showy. 
This  shrubby  plant,  which  is  of  a  trailing  habit,  grows 
well  over  rock'X'ork  or  against  a  wall.  With  its  thick 
leathery  evergreen  leaves  and  snow-white  flowers, 
which  produce  bright  scarlet  fruit  in  profusion,  it  is  of 
service  in  the  flower-basket  all  the  year  round.  Its 
growth  is  also  graceful,  the  flower  and  berry-bearing 
branches  forming  long  sprays,  thickly  studded  with 
dark  green  box-like  leaves. 

All  the  Cotoneasters  are  perfectly  hardy  and  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  for  without  any  assistance  their 
branches  root  freely  whenever  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  soil. 

Among  the  class  of  plants  whose  cause  we  are  now 
advocating  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  which  in  rich¬ 
ness  of  clustering  berries  can  exceed  the  pyrocantha. 
Almost  everybody  knows  this  good  old-fashioned 
shrub,  for,  though  it  is  not  so  generally  planted  now 
as  formerly,  there  is  many  an  old  manor-house  in  every 
county  against  the  walls  of  which  it  is  to  be  seen. 
Trained  in  this  way,  which  is  its  special  habit,  every 
bunch  of  its  thickly- set  coral-like  berries  becomes  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  in  contrast  with  the  deep  rich  green 
foliage  of  the  plants  a  most  lovely  effect  is  produced. 
No  one  can  fail  to  remark  it.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  neglect  which  the  pyrocantha  meets 
with  in  modern  planting.  If  we  remember  right,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  some  seven 
or  eight  3’ears  ago  to  introduce  the  pyrocantha  as  a  pot 
plant,  and  the  specimens  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Central 
Horticultural  Society  were  well  worthy  of  notice.  The 
plant  is  certainly  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  for  it 
may  very  readily  be  increased  both  by  cuttings  and 
layering.  If  the  latter  process  be  adopted  the  shoots 
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should  be  layered  into  pots  and  cut  away  when  well 
rooted.  They  will  require  slight  pruning  during  two 
or  three  seasons  to  get  them  into  shape,  after  which 
they  may  be  allowed  to  flower  and  bear  berries,  which, 
if  not  over-potted,  they  do  in  profusion.  The  berries 
list  a  very  long  time.  We  have  seen  plants  in  Covent 
Garden  Market  grown  for  table  and  window  decoration 
very  ornamental.  Any  of  our  readers  who  have  a  cold 
frame  or  pit  for  winter  protection  can  grow  the  same, 
and  we  strongly  advise  a  trial. 

Tne  arbutus  comes  next,  and  a  beautiful  hardy 
evergreen  shrub  it  is,  with  its  bell-shaped  flowers  like 
waxwork,  and  its  rosy  fruit  like  so  many  ripe  straw¬ 
berries,  which  will  hang  on  its  branches  throughout 
the  winter,  or  at  any  rate  as  long  as  the  frost  and  the 
blackbirds  will  permit  them.  We  have  a  very  large  shrub 
of  the  A.  Unido,  rubra,  variety,  opposite  the  dining¬ 
room  window,  which  afforded  many  of  cur  winged 
favourites  a  good  meal  during  the  severe  weather  of 
last  winter,  and  which  is  again  this  season  thickly  set 
with  most  inviting  berries.  It  is  always  the  same.  It 
was  a  large  shrub  when  we  moved  it  to  its  present 
position,  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  ever  since  it  has 
yielded  abundance  of  flowers  and  berries  for  decora¬ 
tion,  and  plenty  to  spare  for  the  birds.  Some  persons 
say  that  the  arbutus  is  tender.  Our  specimen  stands 
open  to  the  north,  and  has  suffered  but  little  in  the 
severest  winters.  In  Ireland  the  shrub  grows  wild. 
Salmon  smoked  with  arbutus-wood,  as  every  fisherman 
knows,  is,  upon  certain  lakes  and  rivers,  a  favourite 
breakfast  dish.  There  is  a  tender  variety,  suited  for  a 
cool  greenhouse,  A.  Canariensis,  which,  when  kept 
dwarf,  as  recommended  with  regard  to  the  pyrocantha, 
makes  a  useful  pot  plant  for  the  sitting-room  during 
winter. 

Next  upon  our  list  comes  the  Berberis,  the  varieties 
of  which  have  been  largely  added  to  of  late.  All  are 
free-flowering  in  summer,  and  generally  covered  with 
berries,  either  rich  red  or  purple,  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  The  common  berberis  is  highly 
ornamental.  We  do  not  admire  the  scent  of  its  flowers, 
but  no  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  elegance  of  its 
pendulous  bunches  of  bright  red  fruit.  If  these  are 
gathered  in  dry  weather,  the  spray  may  be  hung  up  in 
some  sheltered  or  dry  situation,  and  be  kept  bright  for 
decoration  at  Christmas.  B.  Darwinii,  the  deep  orange 
flowers  of  which  delight  the  eye  in  spring,  and  not 
nnfrequently  in  autumn  also,  produces  in  some  soils  an 
abundance  of  small  purple  berries,  which  form  an 
agreeable  variety  when  mixed  with  others  of  a  brighter 
hue.  The  Japanese  varieties  which  bear  the  name  of 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  introduced  them,  are  especially 


beautiful.  Their  berries  are  borne  in  thick  clusters, 
and  their  large  prickly  leaves,  which  exhibit  every 
variety  of  colouring  under  the  influence  of  frost,  are 
showy  in  the  extreme.  The  Skimmia  Japonica  is 
another  useful  plant  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  valuable 
alike  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  its  berries.  It  is 
generally  hardy,  but  we  prefer  to  plant  it  in  a  situation 
sheltered  from  cold  winds,  which  experience  shows 
to  be  always  more  injurious  to  tender  plants  than  a 
seasonable  frost. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  ivy — a  very  common 
plant,  some  of  our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  say. 
Yes !  but  has  not  a  bountiful  Providence  made  many 
good  things  common  ?  There  is  much  real  good¬ 
ness,  much  true  nobility,  among  common  people ;  and 
such  as  they  are  in  the  world,  such,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  common  ivy  among  flowers.  It  is  a  noble  plant ! 
What  should  we  do  without  it  ?  Rob  the  landscape  of 
its  “  ivy-mantled  tower,”  and  what  becomes  of  the 
picturesque  ?  Many  a  building  owes  all  its  beauty  to 
the  common  ivy.  In  the  shortest  space  of  time  it  covers 
bare  brick  walls  with  evergreen,  and  shuts  out  every¬ 
thing  unsightly.  In  a  smoky  atmosphere  it  is  invaluable. 
Plant  it  in  the  dingiest,  closest  area  of  a  London  dwell¬ 
ing,  it  will  climb  the  walls,  and,  if  kept  well  watered, 
look  fresh  and  green.  All  bee-keepers  appreciate  the 
growth  of  it.  Bee  Sunday  is  a  well-known  institution 
in  that  industrious  little  community  over  which  they 
preside ;  it  is  a  high  festival  of  the  working  bees — their 
last  Sunday  visit  to  the  late-flowering  ivy  to  complete 
the  winter’s  store.  Many  an  old  country  church-tower 
the  first  or  second  Sunday  in  November  is  enlivened  by 
their  grateful  hum.  The  berries  of  the  ivy  may  not  be 
so  attractive  as  some  other,  but  they  come  in  very  useful 
for  church  decoration  at  Cnristmas-time. 

The  last  upon  our  list  (though  we  do  not  pretend  that 
our  list  is  complete  in  itself)  is  the  mistletoe — the  viscum 
of  the  old  Latin  poets.  Though  only  a  parasite,  there 
is  something  very  ornamental  in  a  large  spray  of  mistle¬ 
toe.  The  growth  is  elegant,  and  the  colouring,  though 
peculiar,  is  pleasing.  When  full  of  berries  it  has  an 
especial  charm  about  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  mistletoe  clings  only  to  the  oak.  It  thrives  best  in 
our  country  on  old  cankered  apple-trees  and  the  haw¬ 
thorn.  The  finest  mistletoe  we  ever  met  with  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ranee  between  St.  Malo,  in  Dinan, 
growing,  if  we  remember  right,  on  some  lime-trees. 
It  may  be  cultivated  by  pressing  the  ripe  seed  into 
the  bark  of  any  old  apple-tree  and  binding  it  with 
a  piece  of  bass.  The  underside  of  a  branch  is  the 
best  for  the  operation,  as  the  birds  are  not  so  likely  to 
find  the  seeds  there,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  them. 
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The  seeds,  however,  are  not  always  ferdle,  for  the  male 
and  female  blossoms  are  on  different  plants.  This  curious 
parasite  is  a  general  Christmas  favourite.  The  very 
mention  of  its  name  leads  memory  back  into  the  old 
baronial  h.ills  and  hearty  festivities  of  bygone  times,  of 
■which  the  poet  tells  : — 

“  On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  mass  was  sung. 

I'hat  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  ehaliee  rear. 

“  The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen  ; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green. 

Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go 
To  gather  in  the  mistlctie. 

“  Then  opened  wide  the  baron’s  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all.” 

We  have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  of  the  great  advantage  which  would  flow  from 
the  freer  cultivation  of  berry-bearing  plants.  Many  of 
them  may  be  common,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less 
beautiful,  and  most  undoubtedly  useful  in  contributing 
an  important  item  in  floral  decorations  during  the  dullest 


period  of  the  year.  They  serve  to  enliven  our  sitting- 
rooms  at  a  time  when  flowers  in  the  open  ground  are 
scarce,  and  when  those  who  have  only  a  limited  con¬ 
servatory  are  most  unwilling  to  deprive  it  of  the 
blossoms  it  contains.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
demands  for  cut  flowers  for  such  special  purposes  as 
dinner  parties  and  balls  are  generally  far  more  than 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  plants  are  willing  to 
satisfy,  so  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  anything  can 
be  spared  for  the  customary  flower-vases  of  the  different 
rooms.  In  gardens,  however,  where  berry-bearing 
plants  are  to  be  found,  the  sitting-room  may  at  all  times 
be  decorated,  though  variegated  foliage  and  bright- 
coloured  berries  be  to  a  great  extent  substituted  for 
flowers. 

Evergreens,  especially  berry-bearing  evergreens,  are 
the  plants  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  are  laying  out  new  ground  or  who  have 
any  vacant  space  for  them. 


Hiih  l^sir  li[orks. 


XV. —  MRS.  INCHBALD. 


RUTH  is  stranger  than  fiction  was 
better  proved  than  in  the  case 
I“<^bbald.  What  contrasts 
bght  and  shade,  what  curious  ups 
and  downs,  are  to  be  found  in  the  career 
of  this  authoress,  who  h-is  given  us  in  her 
^  Simple  Story  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

novels  ever  written,  and  which  still  survives 
the  dust  of  years  !  Elizabeth  Simpson  was 
^  born  the  15th October,  1753.  Herparents, 
John  and  M.rry  Simpson,  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
held  the  small  farm  of  Standingfield,  near  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  Though  they  had  only  just  enough  to  make 
the  two  ends  meet,  they  were  thoroughly  respected  by 
their  richer  neighbours,  many  of  whom  were  Catholics 
like  themselves.  Their  children — six  girls  and  two 
boys — were  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  Elizabeth  was 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  No  great  sum  was  laid 
out  on  education ;  the  Simpson  girls  especially  owed 
more  to  their  natural  quickness  than  to  any  care  that 
was  given  to  their  learning.  “  It  is  astonishing,”  observes 
Elizabeth,  “how  much  all  girls  are  inclined  to  litera¬ 
ture  to  what  boys  are.  My  brothers  went  to  school 
seven  years  and  could  never  spell.  I  and  two  of  my 
sisters,  though  we  were  never  taught,  could  spell  from 


our  infancy.”  Elizabeth  was  not  quite  eight  years  old 
when  her  father  died.  Four  of  her  sisters  and  one  of 
her  brothers  married  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  the 
widow,  with  her  son  George  and  her  two  unmarried 
daughters,  remained  in  possession  of  the  farm.  Mrs. 
Simpson  had  little  love  for  batter  and  cheese  making ; 
her  tastes  led  her  to  constant  theatre-going.  The 
stage  then  filled  the  place  which  novel-reading  now 
supplies  ;  every  petty  provincial  town  had  its  company 
of  actors  and  its  plays,  which  w'ere  acted  by  the  dim. 
light  of  candles,  and  which  were  loudly  applauded  by 
the  country  folks,  who  jolted  through  the  muddy  roads 
in  waggons  to  enjoy  their  only  excitement.  The  business 
of  the  farm  at  Standingfield  was  deserted  for  the  theatre 
at  Bury.  The  three  young  Simpsons  loved  acting  quite 
as  much  as  their  mother  -,  they  all  diligently  attended 
every  play,  and  even  rehearsal,  so  that  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  stage  became  more  familiar  to  them  than  baking, 
brewing,  or  churning.  The  actors  and  actresses  of 
the  little  town  were  looked  up  to — almost  wor¬ 
shipped — and  after  the  “  high  and  gaudy”  days  of  the 
year  were  over,  and  the  “  stars”  had  departed,  the 
family  amusement  consisted  of  reading  aloud  the  scenes 
which  had  been  enjoyed  so  keenly.  The  natural  course 
of  events  soon  followed.  The  unmarried  son,  George, 
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left  the  farm  for  the  stage,  and  Elizabeth,  beautiful  and 
ambitious,  longed  to  face  the  footlights.  From  her 
childhood  she  had  pined  under  the  dull  monotony  of 
Standingfield.  Before  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen  she 
frequently  declared  that  she  would  “  rather  die  than 
live  any  longer  without  seeing  the  world.”  This  impa¬ 
tience  of  country  life  never  left  her.  She  might  have 
exclaimed  in  good  earnest — 

“A  house  is  much  more  to  ( •'ste  tlian  a  tree, 

And  for  groves— oa  I  a  fiuc  giC'-'L  of  chimneys  for  me.” 

She  could  enjoy  the  voluntary  solitude  of  London 
lodgings,  but  she  hated  the  forced  loneliness  of  fields 
and  woods.  During  her  later  years  a  friend  suggested 
that  she  might  live  much  more  cheaply  and  conveniently 
farther  away  from  London.  She  answered,  with  a 
shuddering  horror  at  the  thought,  “Never!  nothing 
happens  in  the  country.  There’s  such  a  wise  of 
nothing  in  the  country.’’  With  her  intense  anxiety  to  see 
the  world,  her  hatred  of  country  life,  aud  her  eager 
desire  to  find  some  outlet  for  her  burning  energies, 
Standingfield  seemed  to  her  like  a  prison  from  which 
she  longed  to  escape.  Her  resolution  to  follow  her 
brother’s  example  and  take  to  the  stage  was  soon  fixed. 
But  a  formidable  obstacle  stood  in  the  way.  She  had 
a  most  perplexing  impediment  in  her  speech.  To  conquer 
this  she  now  set  herself.  She  wrote  down  all  the 
words  that  she  found  most  difficult  to  say.  She  carried 
them  constantly  about  with  her,  and  by  repeating  them 
over  and  over  again  she  succeeded  in  getting  the  better 
of  her  hesitation  to  such  an  extent  that  theatrical  success 
did  not  seem  quite  impossible.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1770,  her  brother  George  began  his  career  on  the 
stage,  and  in  the  same  year  Elizabeth,  then  under 
seventeen,  wrote  to  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  manager  of  the 
Norwich  and  Bury  companies,  to  request  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  herself.  Her  application  was,  for  the  time, 
refused,  though  several  letters  passed  between  them. 
For  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  was  the  principal  actor  of  his 
troop,  Elizabeth  had  a  romantic  feeling  ;  her  imagination, 
all  quivering  with  youth  and  life,  converted  him  into  a 
hero.  In  her  pocket-boot  for  the  year  she  printed  the 
letters  of  his  name  in  large  Roman  capi’als,  and  under¬ 
neath  she  wrote,  “  Each  dear  letter  of  that  name  is 
harmony.”  The  following  year  she  paid  her  first  visit 
to  London,  and  remained  a  month  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Hunt.  All  her  married  sisters  lived  in  London, 
and  all  retained  the  family  love  for  the  stage.  Elizabeth, 
just  eighteen,  tall  and  slender,  with  hair  of  a  golden 
auburn,  lovely  hazel  eyes,  perfect  features,  and  an 
enchanting  countenance,  was  thrown  into  society  which 
chiefly  consisted  of  second-rate  actors  and  actresses. 
Amongst  them  was  Mr.  Inchbald,  a  well-known  pro¬ 


vincial  actor,  twenty  years  older  than  the  fair  Elizabeth. 
He  was  at  once  smitten  by  her  charms,  and  she  liked 
him  well  enough  to  promise  to  correspond  with  him. 
But  she  would  not  marry — “  at  least,  not  yet.”  “  In 
spite  of  your  eloquent  pen,”  she  prudently  wrote  to 
him,  “  matrimony  still  appears  to  me  with  less  charms 
than  terrors  ;  the  bliss  arising  from  it  is,  I  doubt  not, 
superior  to  any  other,  but  best  not  to  be  ventured  till 
some  little  time  have  proved  the  emptiness  of  all  other, 
which  it  seldom  fails  to  do.”  She  hoped  that  Heaven 
would  preserve  her  from  such  indiscretion  as  a  hasty 
marriage.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little  influenced  by  her 
romantic  fancy  for  Mr.  Griffiths.  The  following 
extract  from  her  pocket-book  shows  how  her  mind 
vibrated  between  the  two  : — 

1772. 

.Ian.  22.  Saw  Mr.  Griffiths’s  picture. 

„  28.  Stole  it. 

„  22.  Rather  disappointed  at  not  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr 

Inchbald. 

After  this  London  visit  the  quiet  of  Standingfield 
seemed  more  insupportable  than  ever.  Elizabeth 
thought  the  neighbours  less  attentive.  She  wanted 
society  •,  she  pined  for  employment ;  she  declared  her¬ 
self  “  unhappy,  very  unhappy.”  She  repeated  her 
application  for  an  engagement  in  the  Norwich  company, 
and  was  almost  distracted  at  the  refusals  she  met 
from  Mr.  Griffiths.  To  make  things  worse,  the  money 
matters  at  the  farm  were  not  in  a  prosperous  state ; 
poverty  threatened,  and  Elizabeth  dreaded  it.  She 
longed  to  be  independent,  to  help  others,  to  work  for 
those  she  loved.  She  was  full  of  confidence  in  her 
powers,  full  of  ambition,  full  of  hope.  She  must  do 
something.  She  soon  resolved  that,  at  all  hazards,  she 
would  launch  forth  into  the  great  world-sea,  alone  and 
unfriended.  She  would  try  the  London  managers  ;  she 
luould  be  an  actress.  From  her  own  memorandum  we 
learn  how  she  set  out. 

“  On  the  nth  of  April  (1772),  early  in  the  morning, 
I  left  my  mother’s  house  unknown  to  any  one,  came  to 
London  in  the  Norwich  fly,  and  got  lodgings  at  the 
‘  Rose  and  Crown’  in  St.  John’s-street.”  Such  a  step 
in  such  times  was  indeed  a  daring  one.  London  was 
then  even  more  dangerous  to  a  lovely  young  girl,  quite 
alone,  than  it  would  be  now.  Gay  Lotharios  abounded  -, 
sharpers  and  schemers  were  to  be  found  at  every  step. 
Some  of  Elizabeth’s  adventures,  as  given  by  Mrs.  Pil- 
kington,  are  rather  amusing  but  not  strictly  correct^ 
Though  rash  with  all  the  rashness  of  perfect  inno¬ 
cence,  she  still  had  some  knowledge  of  London, 
and  a  good  deal  of  sound  common  sense.  We  know 
to  a  certainty  that  she  arrived  at  the  “  Rose  and 
Crown”  late  in  the  evening  of  the  Ilth  of  April.  She 
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was  afixious  to  avoid  meetiog  her  sisters  or  their  hus¬ 
bands  till  her  interviews  with  the  managers  should  be 
over,  as  she  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  being  sent  back 
to  Standingheld  against  her  will.  The  first  thing  she 
did  on  the  morning  after  reaching  town  was  to  set  out 
in  search  of  a  distant  relation,  but,  to  her  great  disap¬ 
pointment,  she  found  that  this  friend  had  gene  to 
Wales.  The  next  day  she  proceeded  alone  to  call  on 
two  managers,  Mr.  Reddish  and  Mr.  King.  Mr.  King 
gave  her  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  call  next  day 
at  her  lodgings.  He  did  not  come,  and  she  imagined 
that  it  was  because  he  despised  the  meanness  and  bad 
situation  of  the  “  Rose  and  Crown,”  so,  after  many 
strange  adventures,  which  are  not  given  in  her  journal, 
she  finally  took  up  her  abode  at  the  “  White  Swan”  on 
Holborn-bridge.  She  again  called  on  Mr.  King,  who 
gave  her  some  hopes  of  an  engagement,  and  she  wrote 
to  tell  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hunt,  that  she  had  arrived  in 
town,  but  directed  the  answers  to  be  left  at  Orange- 
street.  The  people  who  kept  the  “  White  Swan” 
were  interested  in  their  mysterious  lodger,  and  often 
asked  her  to  dine  with  them.  Such  invitations  must 
have  been  acceptable,  as  she  was  living  on  penny  rolls 
and  water. 

Her  beauty  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  Though  she 
did  her  best  to  avoid  the  principal  streets  and  to  go  out 
at  hours  when  she  was  least  likely  to  attract  attention, 
she  one  day  received  a  letter  from  a  stranger,  addressed 
to  her  in  her  own  name.  Fearless  and  unsuspicious, 
she  answered  it,  but  after  a  few  letters  had  passed 
the  correspondence  dropped.  On  the  2 1st,  as  she  was 
on  her  way  to  call  on  Mr.  King,  she  met  her  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Slender,  who  took  her  home  with  him  to 
see  her  sister.  At  first  he  threatened  to  send  her  back 
to  Standingfield,  but  after  awhile  all  was  made  straight, 
and  she  went  to  stay  with  the  Slenders  while  the  theatre 
negotiations  were  pending.  The  arrangement  of  the 
matter  had  passed  from  Mr.  King  to  Mr.  Dodd,  and 
Mr.  Dodd  agreed  that  Elizabeth  Simpson’s  name  should 
be  on  the  list  of  the  Drury  Lane  performers.  But  the 
manager  was  utterly  unprincipled,  and  only  wished  to 
gain  Elizabeth’s  favour  by  a  mere  pretence.  She  says 
she  was  “  rather  frighted”  at  Dodd’s  conduct,  then  she 
was  “  vexed  and  terrified  beyond  measure and  at  last 
she  was  so  provoked  at  his  impertinence  that  she 
snatched  up  a  basin  of  hot  water  from  the  tea-table  and 
dashed  it  in  his  face  !  After  this  proof  of  the  purity 
of  her  principles  Mr.  Dodd  troubled  himself  no  more 
about  her  powers  as  an  actress.  She  now  saw  the 
danger  of  her  position.  A  young,  beautiful,  unprotected 
girl  has  a  thousand  difficulties  in  pushing  her  way  to 
the  stage  from  which  a  married  woman  is  comparatively 


free.  So  when  Mr.  Inchbald,  who  was  now  acting 
in  London,  met  her  again  at  her  sister’s  house,  she 
made  no  objection  to  marry  him.  He  was  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year ;  she  was  in  her  nineteenth.  She  was  not 
deeply  or  romantically  in  love,  but  she  knew  that  he 
was  an  upright,  kind-hearted  man,  a  friend  whose 
experience  would  help  her  in  her  profession,  and  who 
would  protect  her  against  insult. 

Mrs.  Slender  returned  from  Standingfield  on  the 
9th  of  June,  and  in  the  evening,  as  both  parties  were 
Romanists,  Mr.  Rice,  a  Catholic  priest,  called  and 
married  Elizabeth  Simpson  to  Mr.  Inchbald.  On  the 
loth  Mr.  Inchbald  breakfasted  with  the  Slenders,  and 
they  all  went  to  church,  where  the  marriage  again 
took  place  according  to  the  Protestant  rites.  There 
was  company  to  dinner,  and  the  happy  pair  were  not, 
in  the  usual  way,  whisked  through  the  dust  into  the  * 
country,  but  Mrs.  Slender  and  the  bride  went  quietly  to 
the  play  in  the  evening,  to  see  Mr.  Inchbald,  in  defiance 
of  all  omens,  act  the  part  of  Mr.  Oakley  in  Jealous  | 
Wife.  A  few  days  after  the  marriage  Mr.  Inchbald 
brought  his  wife  to  Bristol,  where  he  had  accepted  an  | 
engagement.  On  their  road  they  fell  in  with  Mr.  Dodd, 
who  showed  his  resentment  by  not  wishing  them  joy 
on  their  marriage.  They  had  no  sooner  settled  them-  { 
selves  at  Bristol  than  Mrs.  Inchbald  began  to  study 
carefully  the  character  of  Cordelia.  Almost  every  | 
clever  girl  imagines,  like  Gwendoline  Harleth  in  Daniel 
Deronda,  that  she  can  become  an  actress  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  It  takes  some  trouble  to  show  that  even  to 
learn  the  ABC  of  the  stage  hours  of  patient  labour 
are  necessary.  Mr.  Inchbald  was  a  zealous,  steady 
actor.  He  made  his  wife  “  spout”  at  home  and  in  the  I 
open  air  till  she  hit  upon  a  better  tone  of  declamation 
than  she  had  ever  had  before.  Her  first  appearance 
did  not  take  place  till  the  4th  of  September,  1772, 
when  her  husband  acted  Lear  to  her  Cordelia.  Her 
debut  was  not  very  striking.  Her  natural  impediment  i 
of  speech  brought  on  a  slow,  measured  delivery  which  1 
did  not  suit  strong  passions. 

The  engagement  at  Bristol  being  ended  the  Inch-  [ 
balds  returned  to  London,  and  after  a  visit  at  Standing- 
field  proceeded  to  Scotland.  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  wished 
to  see  life,  and  she  now  saw  it  with  all  the  drudgery 
and  perplexities  which  beset  the  lot  of  travelling  players. 
Sometimes  she  and  her  husband  supped  on  turtle  and 
venison  ;  sometimes  they  had  to  be  contented  with 
shabby  dinners  in  shabbier  lodgings  up  four  pair  of 
stairs,  where  dirty  tablecloths  and  steel  forks  were  a 
luxury.  Mr^.  Inchbald  appeared  in  all  the  towns  in 
Scotland,  now  as  a  Masque  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  now  as 
a  Witch  in  Macbeth,  now  as  the  heroine  of  the  piece. 
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Often  she  had  to  associate  with  persons  of  low  cha¬ 
racter  and  tainted  reputations,  and  often  rank  and  fashion 
came  to  flatter  her  vanity  and  worship  her  beauty.  At 
Edinburgh  Mr.  Sterling,  an  amateur  who  had  played 
lago  at  her  benefit,  contrived  his  visits  so  adroitly  as 
always  to  hit  upon  the  hour  when  her  husband  was  at 
the  theatre.  She  consulted  her  confessor,  and  in  her 
pocket-book  of  that  year  she  wrote  : — “  On  the  27th 
February,  Mr.  Inchbald  being  from  home,  I  insisted 
upon  being  alone.”  Though  she  had  a  passionate  love 
for  admiration,  and  was  often  as  irritating,  as  pro¬ 
voking,  and  as  coquettish  as  her  own  Miss  Milner,  still 
she  was  always  a  true  and  faithful  wife.  Tears  as  well 
as  smiles  diversified  her  married  life — there  were  con¬ 
stant  quarrels  and  reconciliations.  One  day  she  and 
her  husband  disputed  about  a  division  of  salary ;  the 
next  he  was  affectionately  teaching  her  to  act ;  one  day 
he  complained  of  her  coldness,  and  another  he  was  all 
admiration  for  her  beautiful  face,  which  he  vainly  tried 
to  paint ;  he  was  always  bent  on  taking  her  portrait, 
but  she  was  too  lovely.  One  day  he  got  a  likeness  by 
Garrick,  and  began  to  copy  it ;  while  he  was  busy  he 
was  called  to  dinner ;  he  did  not  come,  and,  angry  at 
his  disobedience,  Mrs.  Inchbald  “  tore  his  labours  to 
pieces.”  But  with  all  her  whims  and  humours  he  looked 
upon  her  as  a  spoiled  darling,  a  petted  child  who  must 
be  indulged,  and  this  was  in  reality  the  best  way  to 
treat  her. 

Her  stay  in  Scotland  improved  her  in  many 
ways.  Though  she  acted  three  nights  out  of  every 
week,  she  was  now  eager  to  be  an  authoress,  and  gave 
up  several  hours  every  day  to  literature  and  French. 
She  paid  her  French  master  a  shilling  a  lesson,  and  she 
soon  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  her  lessons  into 
practice.  On  the  1 2th  June  Mr.  Inchbald  had  a  dispute 
with  his  audience  which  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre.  He  resolved  on  going  to  France, 
where  he  hoped  to  succeed  as  a  miniature-painter* 
During  this  French  sojourn  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  not 
idle  ;  she  made  extracts  from  history  and  biography ; 
she  took  notes  of  all  remarkable  places,  and  was 
particularly  exact  about  dates. 

After  three  months  the  Inchbalds  found  it  necessary 
to  return  to  England.  Painting  was  not  likely  to  bring 
any  grist  to  the  mill,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
begin  stage  business  again.  By  the  time  they  reached 
Brighton  they  were  in  urgent  need,  they  often  had  to 
do  without  either  dinner  or  tea,  and  were  once  obliged 


to  take  refuge  in  the  fields,  and  dine  off  turnips.  They 
now  went  to  Liverpool,  where  they  got  an  engagement 
in  a  theatrical  company.  Here,  too,  they  met  the 
Kemble  family,  whose  fortunes  were  also  at  a  low  ebb. 
Mrs.  Siddons  had  to  do  all  sorts  of  household  work, 
but  she  cheerfully  lightened  her  tasks  by  singing  away 
her  time.  Sometimes  she  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  sat 
together  at  the  play,  for  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  not  yet 
found  out  that  superiority  of  beauty  in  her  friend 
which  often  vexed  her  in  after  years.  She  would 
shrink  away  at  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  saying, 
her  hesitation  of  speech  coming  out  in  the  last  few 
words,  “  Don’t  come  to  this  place.  I  won’t  stay 
near  you.  If  you  do  not  go  I  must,  because  you  are 
pret-ti-er  than  I.”  In  the  February  of  1777  Mrs. 
Inchbald  sketched  the  outlines  of  her  Simple  Story. 
The  hero  was  taken  from  John  Kemble,  then  in  his 
twentieth  year,  just  returned  from  Douay  College, 
where  he  had  been  studying  for  a  Catholic  priest. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  his  wonderful  beauty 
and  his  coldness  and  severity  of  manner,  made  him  the 
living  model  of  Dorriforth.  He  and  Mrs.  Inchbald 
admired  one  another ;  they  were  intimate  friends,  but 
she  says  that  he  was  never  anything  more.  There  was 
a  lofty  grandeur  about  him  that  marked  him  out  from 
other  men,  and  that  was  a  great  contrast  to  her  own 
freakish  nature,  which  was  shown  once  by  her  going 
out  after  dark  with  a  friend,  rapping  at  doors  in  New- 
street  and  King-street,  and  then  running  away.  She 
studied  Kemble  thoroughly  ;  he  was  to  her  genius  the 
marble  which  she  worked  up  into  living  passionate 
form.  The  Inchbalds,  Siddonses,  and  Mr.  Kemble 
constantly  lived  in  the  same  lodgings.  Mrs.  Inchbald 
read,  wrote,  and  made  extracts  from  books  •.  Mr. 
Inchbald  employed  his  leisure  in  painting  the  portraits 
of  the  party ;  Mr.  Kemble  studied  history,  composed 
his  tragedy  of  Belisarius,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
stage.  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  had  thrown  away  ambition 
after  her  great  London  disappointment,  passed  many  a 
day  washing  and  ironing  for  the  family,  and  then  sang 
duets  with  her  brother.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Boaden  tells 
us,  the  party  walked  out  together  in  the  evenings, 
played  at  cards,  or  went  out  into  a  field  and  had  a  game 
at  blind-man’s-buff  or  puss  in  the  corner.  When 
success  and  fame  poured  in  they  perhaps  looked  back 
upon  these  struggling  days  with  a  sigh,  “  Ah !  si 
jeunesse  savait.” 

{To  be  continued.) 
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it  enables  them  to  show  to  advantage  their  pretty  toilettes 
and  the  elegance  of  their  tournure.  Nothing  is  so  fasci¬ 
nating  as  a  woman  who  walks  well.  This  is  quite  an 

art  with  Frenchwomen,  and  one  of  which,  the  prome- 

_  nade  in  the  Bois, 

B.  presentsjustnow 

I  the^  fashionable 

Duke  of  Aosta 

Ik.-’  ■  ,  visit  the  Czarine 

.  about  to  pay  to 

^  Cannes,  where 

>'  she  has  engaged 

iBrlW.  live  villas.  One 

of  these  will  be 

\  occupied  by  the 

Czarine,  and 

— ■  another  by  her 

younger 

-K*  sons,  the  Grand 

Tocng  Girl. 

Paul,  aged  re¬ 
spectively  twenty-one  and  nineteen.  Tney  will  prove 

a  brilliant  acquisition  to  the  receptions  in  the  aristocratic 
villas  of  Cannes  and  of  Nice,  where  it  is  said  their  Im¬ 
perial  Highnesses  mean  to  go  frequently.  The  Czarine 
is  expected  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Paris  at  the  end  of 
October,  en  route  for  Cannes,  and  apartments  are  being 
prepared  for  her  at  the  Russian  Embassy. 

Country  chkeaux  all  over  the  country  are  alive  with 
guests,  and  hunting  parties  are  got  up  in  their  honour. 
One  of  the  most  noted  for  princely  hospitality  is  the 


seaside  season  is  now  over,  and  though 
many  families  of  our  aristocracy  are  still  linger- 
ing  in  country  chateaux,  and  a  notable  portion 
of  our  beau-monde  is  starting  for  southern  winter  quarters, 
Paris  is  begin- 

autumo^^our  Bois 

name  in  spite  of 

all  attempts  to  Sw  . ' 

change  it,^  ^the  - 

fashion  and  /a 

creme  de  la  crilme,  v 

while  others  are  !  ' 

for  the  common  !  '  “ 

run  of  mortals  iosi.-h'aTT 

— see  once  more 

the  long  files  of  carriages  crowding  and  hindering  each 
other  in  the  most  approved  style. 

But  the  great  charm  par  excellence  of  the  Bois  during 
these  too  rapidly-fleeting  days  of  blue  sky  and  dry  ground 
is  walking  on  foot  either  in  the  allee  round  the  lake,  or  in 
the  Avenue  des  Acacias.  Leaving  one’s  carriage  about 
half-way  to  the  lake,  one  joins  one’s  friends,  groups  are 
formed,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  biisk  walk  is  heightened 
by  that  of  conversation.  This  walking  in  the  open  air 
is  most  favourable  to  ladies  ;  not  only  is  it  healthy,  but 
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Chateau  de  Rambouillet,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke 
d’Aumale,  but  is  rented  by  the  Duke  de  la  Tremoille. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  expected  next  month  on  a  visit 
to  this  splendid  . . . 

this  succeeded^  a 

most  gorgeous  1 - - 

fashion  and  filled  pi  *  n  ft  <1  ‘°3i  — 

Flat  Pattern,  ts.  6d. — Madams  Lsm 
with  art  treasures.  (Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  p  ij 

It  is  a  most  lordly 

and  romantic  residence,  and  its  chatelaine  does  the 
honours  of  it  with  infinite  good  grace. 

Thus  that  most  pleasant  period  of  fashionable  life, 


103J. — Vi.iting  Costume. 

Flat  Pattern,  ts  6d. — Madams  LBrnLLisa,  43,  T.ivistock-st.,  Covent  Gardea. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  p  lyable  at  King -street,  Covent  Garden.) 


vie  de  chateau,  is  becoming  most  gay  and  animated  while 
autumn  leaves  are  falling.  The  month  in  which  leaves 
fall  is  also  that  in  which  fashions  are  renewed,  and  in 

_  jvhich  milliners 

and  couturihres  in¬ 
troduce  the  new 

^  f 

'  _  inventions  which 

have  arisen  from 
|l  Ij  their  fertile  brains 

W'  '  l^i;'  •  since  the  prece- 

'  I  I  season.  It  is 
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i  i  i'l  11 1'' ! ■I i'  1-^  Paris  for  new 

I  r;l;li.;^^,f-Ull!|4i!iy.w'  dresses,  bonnets, 

■  [  H  'ii’i'F''.''/  jewels,  and  all  the 

4  '  4  «  charming  articles 

'i  [  ill  J 

^  male  toilette  is 

■'4,  ■  composed. 

i/j.:  i||: I, |;|;j|!|l!j|;;iyy  Fashion  seems 

'■ ;  _ _ _  inclined  this  au- 

_ ^  is  always  of  ano- 

G  Costume.  ther  material  and 

E8,  43,  T.ivistock-at.,  Covont  Girdea.  ,  1 

e  At  Kiiig-streat,  Covent  Garden.)  another  COlour 

than  the  rest  of 

the  toilette ;  bodices,  long-waisted  and  deeply  peaked, 
are  open  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  and  finished  with 
those  deep  collarettes  of  Genoese  point  which  are 
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becoming  and  so  elegant.  Brocades,  satins,  stamped  or 
embossed  velvet,  are  marvellously  suitable  to  such 
styles  of  dresses. 

For  driving  out  of  an  afternoon  and  paying  visits 
ladies  wear  jackets  with  long  applied  basques  of 
stamped  velvet  or  Lyons  cloth,  trimmed  with  fancy 
buttons  of  ancient  style.  With  the  broad-brimmed  hat 
trimmed  with  feathers  one  might  think  oneself  come 
back  to  the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  Place  Royale 
and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  great 
Roi  Soleil. 

These  fashions  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV. 
are  just  now  about  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  with  the 
Archduchess  Marie  Christine.  The  trousseau  of  the 
future  Queen  of  Spain  includes,  in  fact,  a  certain 
number  of  dresses  made  from  models  of  that  period. 
I  will  mention  one  of  Chinese  blue  stamped  velvet  and 
opal  satin,  ornamented  with  torsades  of  pearls  mingled 
with  silver  lace,  which  is  sure  to  create  a  sensation  at 
the  Escurial.  The  collarette  round  the  neck  is  of  silver 
lace  of  incomparable  costliness. 

Another  dress  for  the  future  bride  of  King  Al¬ 
fonso  XII.  is  of  Lavalliere-coloured  silk  rep.  The  front 
of  the  bodice  and  skirt  are  of  Louise  blue  satin,  and  the 
trimmings  consist  of  mixed  old  silver  and  old  gold 
braid. 

The  dress  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  for  the  marriage 
ceremony  will  be  of  cloth  of  silver,  with  wreaths  of 
white  bead  embroidery  as  brilliant  as  diamonds,  in  a 
pattern  of  myrtle  and  orange  blossoms  combined  with 
lilies. 

The  whole  trousseau  is  worthy  of  a  princess  in  a 
fairy  tale.  There  are  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  pine¬ 
apple  cambric,  upon  which  the  arms  of  Spain  and 
Austria  are  worked  ia  gold  thread ;  morning  gowns  of 
white  silk  and  of  pale-coloured  satin,  trimmed  with 
point  d’Alengon ;  and  each  garment  is  a  marvel  of 
delicate  handiwork  and  costly  trimming.  The  wedding 
presents  will  also,  it  is  said,  furnish  another  chapter  of 
wonders. 

It  is  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  aunt  of  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Marie  Christine,  who  makes  her  the  present 
of  her  wedding  veil.  It  is  of  Brussels  point,  and  the 
escutcheons  of  all  the  princes  of  Spain  are  introduced 
in  the  lace  pattern. 

Winter  mantles,  which  will  be  so  soon  the  order  of 
the  day,  are  of  many  different  types,  among  which, 
however,  three  prevail — the  Mante,  the  long  visite- 
doak,  and  the  semi-fitting  paletot. 

The  Mante,  or  mantelet,  is  the  most  dressy  of  these 
three,  and  is  made  only  of  rich  materials,  such  as  brocaded 
or  damassee  silk,  stamped  or  embossed  velvet,  or  Indian 


cashmere  covered  with  rich  silk  embroidery.  It  is 
beautifully  trimmed  with  thick  lace  ruches  beaded  with 
jet,  elaborate  passementeries  with  tiny  plush  tassels, 
full  copeawc  fringes  of  waved  silk  braid,  or  of  chenille 
with  tiny  satin  balls  and  elegant  network  headings; 
silk  embroidery  and  passementerie  ornaments  complete 
the  trimmings.  The  Mante  being  lined  with  quilted 
silk  may  be  worn  till  Christmas,  unless  the  weather 
becomes  exceptionally  cold.  It  is  the  most  elegant  of 
mantles,  curved  at  the  back,  clinging  close  over  the 
shoulders,  and  falling  in  front  in  rather  long  lappets,  j 
which  are  either  plain  and  square  or  gathered  at  the 
ends  and  finisihed  with  satin  bows  or  passementerie 
tassels. 

The  Visite  of  this  winter  is  a  very  long  cloak,  half- 
fitted  at  the  back,  loose  in  front,  and  with  the  visite 
sleeve,  square,  wide  and  open,  formed  of  the  sidepiece. 

It  Is  made  of  grosgrain  or  coteline  silk,  lined  with  fur, 
or  of  cloth,  either  plain  or  figured,  in  black,  dark  blue, 
or  beige,  and  mostly  trimmed  with  fur.  The  visite  ii 
more  or  less  dressy  according  to  its  material  and  trim¬ 
ming.  Matronly  ladies  will  make  it  their  dressy  mantle,  i 
and  have  it  of  rich  silk  lined  and  trimmed  with  fur,  and 
finished  at  the  neck  and  sleeve  with  large  satin  bows ; 
while  young  married  ladies  who  wear  an  elegant  mante 
for  best  will  have  the  visite  of  dark  blue  or  beige  cloth, 
braided  down  the  fronts  and  middle  of  the  back  and 
upon  the  sleeves,  and  trimmed  with  a  pretty  pompon  ' 
fringe  of  wool  to  match.  lu  dark  cloth,  trimmed  with 
fur,  it  makes  a  nice  carriage  cloak,  and  is  also  suffi¬ 
ciently  elegant  for  morning  visits.  ' 

The  semi- fitting  paletot  is  also  semi-long,  and  is  the 
mantle  suitable  to  young  ladies.  It  is  made  of  black  ' 
velvet  or  of  cloth,  plain  seal-brown  or  admiral-blue 
cloth,  or  some  of  the  pretty  armure  cloths  which  have  j 
tiny  patterns  woven  in  their  texture.  A  pretty  model  I 
is  double-breasted  and  fastened  shawl  fashion  at  the  { 
top  with  deep  revers  of  chinchilla  fur,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  a  fur  fichu  crossed  over  the  chest. 
There  is  no  other  trimming,  only  deep  cuffs  of  the 
same  fur  upon  the  sleeves.  Other  models  are  trimmed 
with  sealskin,  or  cloth  paletots,  with  plain  or  stamped 
or  pekin  velvet.  The  skirt  is  very  scant,  and  the  paletot 
is  fastened  on  one  side  only  with  large  buttons.  The 
sleeves  are  coat-shaped  and  very  tight.  Young  married 
ladies  wear  this  style  of  paletot  for  morning  walks  and 
shopping  expeditions,  as  it  is  much  more  convenient  to 
wear  than  the  long  and  ample  visite. 

Another  style  of  paletot  which  also  requires  a 
youthful  figure  and  is  not  dressy  is  the  veston  paletot 
or  deep  jacket  of  plain  or  fancy  cloth  with  round  collar, 
cuffs  and  pocket-flaps  of  sealskin  or  velvet.  Buttons 
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on  modern  confections  are  very  fanciful.  Some  are  of 
old  gold,  others  of  oxidised  silver  or  nickel,  and  others, 
again,  of  jet  and  enamel,  of  painted  china  or  of  Burgos 
pearl  cut  clear  and  fine  as  any  cameo.  The  more  simple 
are  of  carved  wood ;  olive  and  orange  wood  are  the 
most  stylish. 

With  winter  toilettes  the  costume  with  mantle  and 
dress  en  suite  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  over-garment 
is  made  of  a  different  material  to  the  dress,  and  of 
course  thicker  and  heavier.  As  for  the  dress,  it  is 
more  frequently  than  heretofore  made  with  a  single 
skirt.  The  walking  dress  should  be  made  short — 
that  is,  without  any  sort  of  train,  and  just  escaping  the 
ground.  But  a  scant,  short  skirt  looks  mean  and  poor, 
and  so  the  short  skirt  is  that  which  is  still  most  fre¬ 
quently  made,  with  appliances  simulating  a  second 
skirt  or  tunic. 

One  of  the  favourite  styles  for  such  is  to  have  the 
skirt  pretty  fully  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  quilted 
or  pleated  flounces,  and  then  to  have  a  deep  scarf  folded 
across  the  upper  part,  and  then  puffed  or  draped  at 
the  back  and  finished  in  one  or  two  square  lappets ; 
another  is  to  have  draperies  on  either  side  to  simulate 
an  open  tunic,  with  deep  facings  of  some  contrasting 
material.  In  this  case  either  the  bodice  is  entirely  of 
the  same  fabric  as  these  facings,  or  it  is  trimmed  with 
same,  the  collar  and  cuffs  and  facings  being  matched  to 
the  trimming  upon  the  skirt.  This  bodice  is  always 
made  jacket  fashion  with  long  applied  basques,  either 
in  the  shape  of  a  coat  or  of  a  casaquin. 

The  walking  dress  which  is  destined  to  be  the  every¬ 
day  robe  de  fatigue  will  be  mostly  made  this  winter  of 
ribbed  or  of  natte  cloth,  the  latter  a  basket-work  texture, 
or  of  chameleon  cloth,  a  new  fabric  woven  in  two  colours 
and  of  very  pretty  effect.  Such  tints  as  old  gold  and 
seal-brown,  bronze-green  and  copper  colour,  indigo 
and  rust,  black  and  garnet  colour,  look  well  together. 

Such  fabrics,  and  occasionally  plaids  in  melted  tints, 
are  fashionably  made  up  in  the  so-called  Walter  Scott 
style — that  is,  with  the  skirt  kilted  all  the  way  down 
except  just  in  front,  where  it  remains  plain,  the  pleats 
being  fastened  at  the  side  with  gilt  buttons  and  bows 
of  ribbon  or  pompons  to  match,  the  bodice  a  long 
jacket  with  deep  basque  and  double  row  of  buttons. 

More  dressy  toilettes,  for  going  out  in  the  carriage 
and  visits  of  ceremony,  are  made  with  a  semi-train 
added  at  the  back  on  to  the  short,  scant  skirt.  This 
semi-train  is  square,  and  is  either  applied  on  to  the 
skirt  about  half-way  up,  or  else  is  but  the  prolongation 
of  the  bodice  when  the  dress  is  cut  Princess  fashion  at 
the  back.  In  front  the  dress  is  frequently  of  a  different 
material,  and  is  either  shirred  or  trimmed  across  with 


pleated  scarfs,  or  covered  with  embroidery-work  in 
coloured  silks. 

When  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  of  material  different 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  dress,  it  is  generally  continued 
into  a  plastron  over  the  bodice,  and  this  is  now  a 
much  more  fashionable  style  than  the  waistcoat,  which 
no  longer  appears  in  the  more  elegant  of  the  new 
winter  costumes. 

Fabrics,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  at  length  in 
preceding  letters,  are,  this  winter,  of  a  most  gorgeous 
description.  Silk,  satin,  and  velvet  brocades,  whether 
of  the  floriated  style  or  the  armure  and  damasse 
patterns  which  are  of  smaller  proportions,  are  all  of 
great  beauty,  while  the  Indian  cashmere  silks  are 
splendid  in  colour  and  general  effect.  These  are  a.l 
employed  with  very  happy  results  in  the  making  up  of 
costumes  in  which  they  are  combined  with  self-coloured 
silks,  velvets,  and  cashmeres.  I  have  already  described 
a  number  of  different  ways  in  which  such  combinations 
may  be  effected  ;  they  vary  with  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
each  couturiere,  so  that  to  enumerate  them  all  would  be 
impossible,  but  I  will  give  the  description  of  two  or 
three  dresses  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  latest 
way  of  making  up  and  trimming  toilettes. 

First,  a  short  walking  dress  is  of  dark  admiral-blue 
cloth  and  Indian  cashmere.  The  latter  has  a  small 
palm-leaf  pattern  in  varied  colours  upon  a  Louise  blue 
ground.  The  colours  are  so  mixed,  that,  though 
brilliant,  they  are  not  gaudy.  The  short  skirt  is  of 
cloth  and  entirely  kilted  at  the  back  •,  in  front  it  is 
composed  of  two  plain  pannels  of  the  Indian  cashmere, 
divided  by  a  fine  kilting  of  the  cloth ;  in  the  middle 
a  scarf  of  the  cloth,  edged  with  a  border  of  Indian 
cashmere,  is  crossed  over  the  upper  part  and  loosely 
knotted  at  the  back.  The  bodice,  which  is  prolonged 
into  a  deep  basque,  is  tight-fitting  and  shirred  from  the 
bottom  up  to  the  line  where  a  low  bodice  would  be 
finished,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  front  only  ;  the  upper 
part  is  pleated  like  a  chemisette,  and  finished  at  the 
throat  by  a  round  collar  of  Indian  cashmere  5  the  very 
tight  sleeves  have  facings  of  the  same.  The  back  is 
quite  plain. 

Secondly,  a  visiting  dress  of  heavy  grosgrains  silk 
of  a  dark  shade  of  vin  de  Bordeaux,  and  of  siik  damassee 
in  two  medium  shades  of  the  same  colour.  The  bodice 
is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  marquis  coat  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  grosgrains  with  deep  facings  of  the  damassee 
silk.  It  is  double-breasted,  fastened  with  two  rows  of 
fancy  buttons,  and  shows  top  and  bottom  a  vest  of  the 
same  damasss  silk.  The  sleeves  and  pockets  have  facings 
to  correspond.  The  skirt  of  grosgrains  is  kilted  all 
down  the  front  with  large  rosettes  of  damasse  down  the 
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adopted  for  dinner  dresses.  Very  long  unglazed  kid 
gloves  are  worn  with  the  semi-short  sleeves. 

In  coiffures  we  are  rapidly  going  back  to  the  simple 
“  tnrn-np”  rf  thirty  years  ago  with  low  bandeaux  in 

front,  smooth  or 
I  waved.  If  any 
'  '1  '  flowers  are  worn 

'  they  droop  at  the 

I  back  of  the  ear. 

i  /  /  This  change  in 

coiffures  has,  in- 

v'‘  m  / '■  ■  '  deed,  been  ren- 

^v,r  jf-  ,  dered 


middle  ;  it  also  has  a  deep  kilting  round  the  bottom  at 
the  back,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  and  back  is 
covered  with  a  draped  tunic,  with  deep  bias  border  of 
damasse  silk  forming  facings. 

And,  thirdly,  a 

dinner  dress  of  ~ 

turquoise  blue  ar- 

mure  silk,  and  f'/W.  '  \ 

white  silk  bro-  !  ■  -  »  'V' 

cadcd  with  rose-  4' ,  ' 

buds  Pompadour  A 

fashion.  The  bo-  ij,;!  f vV',' 

dice  is  a  casaquin  It' 'J']  \ 

of  the^  brocaded 

blue  satin  ribbon.  - 

Below  this  the  ioh-  M 

...  J  Flat  Pattern,  if.  3d. — Madamb  Lbti 

skirt  is  covered  (Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  pii 

alternately  with 

flounces  of  white  lace  and  shirrings  ot  turquoise  blue 
silk,  and  finished  round  the  bottom  with  two  narrow 
box-pleated  flounces.  This  skirt  is  round,  scant,  and 
without  any  train.  In  country  chateaux  this  style  is 


—  ^  ‘  sion  upon  the  new 

chapeaux ;  they 

EB,  40,  Tavistock-st.,  Covent  Garden.  .  .  , 

le  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.)  Comprise  OStriCh- 

tips,  smooth  fea¬ 
thers,  wings,  and  whole  birds.  It  is  re.illy  painful  to 
calculate  what  a  massacre  of  the  dainty  creatures,  hum¬ 
ming-birds  and  paroquets,  and  all  the  pretty  tribe  of 
South-Eastern  birds,  must  have  taken  place  to  render 
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such  trimmings  so  abundant  As  many  as  six  or  seven 
humming-birds  are  frequently  placed  upon  one  bonnet. 

The  Directoire  capote,  one  of  the  favourite  models 
of  the  season,  has  a  border  very  broad  and  flaring 
at  the  top,  but 
coming  close  , 

down  over  the  ■  ^  | 

ears,  and  a  square,  •  i  ' 

moderately  high  ^  ^ 

crowD  II  is 
trimmed  very  j.^ 

much  at  the  top, 
and  the  strings  | 

come  down  from  I 

mucii  the  look  o  ^ 

bonnets,  but^^in 

modified  as  re- 
gards  the  bouffant 

draperies,  which  1035.— M 

always  interfere  Patt<'rn,  is.  3(1. — Madame  Lktei 

with  the  graceful  (Post-Odice  Orders  to  be  made  pa 

flow  of  the  veil. 

A  princess  dress,  with  panier  drapery  on  the  hips, 
divides  favour  w'ith  the  basque  and  trimmed  skirt. 
The  neck  is  cut  square,  or  V-shaped  and  high  at  the 
back,  sleeves  are  long,  or  half-long,  according  to  taste. 


1035. - MuANING  Dkess. 

Flat  Pattern,  is.  3d. — Madame  Letellieb,  40,  Tavistock -street.  Covent  Garden 
(Post-Odice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


The  train  is  very  long  and  flowing.  The  veil  may  be 
of  tulle,  either  with  or  without  a  hem,  or,  if  the  dress 
is  trimmed  with  lace,  it  may  be  of  the  heavier  Malines 
net,  edged  with  lace  matching  that  on  the  dress. 

Bridesmaids’ 

- -  --  - ,  dresses  are  most 

, ■  frequently  made 

i '  ,  ,  ;  of  some  thin 

v  1,.  -I  ;  ,/  :  if  white  fabric,  in  a 

\  more  youthful 

'  ,  '/fiv'  y  style  than  the 

i  .  ■•  Vy  •  /  toilette  of  the 

^■l‘P  -r.  bride,  and  are 

'j  trimmed  with 

Wr^y'.  V  4  >  bright  flowers, 

■  c"  V  \  ' 1  the  colour  for 

/!  each  one  being 

.1  y.  different,  or,  if 

there  are  several, 
'’V' two  wearing  the 
.x‘‘'>*'‘\V  ■'  'V 'r  same  colour  as 

I  I  two  pink,  mo 

of  bridesmaids 
wearing  veils  still 
continues,  but 
they  are  never  as 
long  as  that  worn 
‘  by  the  bride,  and 

j  arranged  at  the 

!  back  of  the  head 

I  in  some  graceful 

For  less  elabo- 
I  rate  weddings  a 

handsome  recep- 
;  tion  toilette  is 

!  often  worn,  and 

i  not  infrequently 

j  the  travelling  cos¬ 

tume  serves  also 
for  the  bridal  toi- 

- - - - -  -  lette. 

Th  e  India 

LNiNG  Dkess.  ,  ,  «  •  i 

rn  -A  1  A  An  An  1  shawl  holds  a 

:ee,  40,  TavistocK -street.  Covent  Garden. 

ble  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.)  plate  of  honour 

among  wraps.  It 

drapes  gracefully,  is  harmonious  with  almost  every 
toilette,  and  the  rich  colouring  gives  an  air  of  distinction 
to  the  whole.  All  kinds  are  worn,  long  and  square, 
the  striped,  and  the  figured  styles. 
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How  to  Wash  Point  or  Other  Oood  Lace— Take  a  piece 
of  board,  eorer  it  with  calico,  lay  the  lace  flat  (if  long  in  folde),  cover 
with  a  piece  of  fine  net  drawn  tightly  over  it,  so  that  the  lace  cannot 
shift.  Wet  it  well ;  rnb  enough  soap  over  it  to  soak  it  through.  Set 
it  iu  cold  water  one  night,  and  boil  it,  board  and  all,  for  half  an  hoar 
next  day  with  a  little  bit  of  extract  of  soap  in  the  water.  Leave  it 
till  quite  dry,  and  it  will  look  very  nice. 

Core  jronr  Coajfhs. — Warm  2  lemons  in  the  oven,  put  the  juice 
with  40s.  best  honey,  2  spoonfuls  Florence  oil.  Mix  ;  take  a  spoonful 
when  the  cough  theatens.  Excellent  iu  asthma  and  bronchitis. 

Queen’s  Paddin^f. — Soak  a  pint  of  breadcrumbs  in  boiling  milk, 
add  the  yolks  of  4  eggs  well  beaten,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Bake  in  a 
pie-dish.  When  cool  spread  jam  over  the  top,  and  over  that  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  with  4  tablespoonfuls  of 
white  powdered  sugar.  Put  into  the  the  oven  and  make  a  very 
light  brown.  If  liked,  fiavonr  the  frothed  whites  with  lemon  or 
vanilla. 

How  to  BKaiks  Toflfas. — Put  ^Ib.  of  batter  into  a  preserving 
pan  i  when  melted,  add  ilb.  of  brown  sugar,  stir  gently  over  the  fire 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  add  a  small  teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger, 
or  a  little  finely-grated  lemon  peel;  boil  and  stir  again,  until  the 
mixture  when  drspped  into  cold  water  becomes  crisp.  When  done 
sufficiently  pour  it  on  to  buttered  plates,  or  on  ts  a  marble  slab. 

A  Ch>od  Furniture  Oil. — Take  equal  quantities  of  linseed-oil, 
turpentine,  vinegar,  and  spirits  of  wine ;  shake  the  mixture  well  and 
rub  on  the  furniture  witli  a  piece  of  flannel,  polish  with  a  soft  cloth, 
and  lastly  with  a  clean  wash-leather  or  an  old  silk  handkerchief. 

To  Poliali  Bright  Steel. — Nothing  is  better  to  polish  bright 
steel  with  than  finely-powdered  dry  bath-briak ;  do  not  have  them 
wetted  on  any  account.  A  chain  burnisher  will  beep  steel  in  excellent 
order. 

To  Neutralise  Poisons. — To  neutralise  any  poison,  mineral  or 
vegetable,  taken  intentionally  or  by  accident,  swallow  two  gills  of 
b«eet  oil.  Fur  a  strong  constitution,  more'oil. 

flannel  Clotlies. — The  best  material  for  inner  clothing issvoollen 
flannel ;  the  worst,  linen  and  silk,  svon  in  wnmnaer  tinse,  because  in 
case  of  actual  perspiration  the  material  becomes  damp,  claenny,  sad 
cold,  which  cannot  be  the  case  with  woollen. 

Popular  Sanitary  Errors.— 1.  To  believe  that  the  more  hours 
children  are  at  their  studies  the  fsster  they  lasom.  a.  To  believe  that 
the  more  a  person  eats  the  stronger  and  fatter  he  will  become.  3.  To 
believe  that  if  exercise  is  good  for  one  it  should  be  tshrm  ait  all  hours 
and  seasons,  the  more  violent  the  better  the  Msnlt.  .4.  To  imagine 
that  the  smidlest  room  in  the  house  is  large  eiiouidi  to  sleep  in.  5.  To 
ext  without  appetite.  6.  To  eat  a  hearty  supper  the  last  thing  at 
night. 

Helief  for  Burning  Pset. — ^To  lelieve  homing  feet  first  discard 
tight  boots.  Take  one  pint  of  bmn  and  one  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  put  in  a  foot-bath,  add  one  gallon  of  hot  water;  when  cool 
enough  soak  your  feet  in  this  mixture  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  rsliof 
is  instantaneous.  This  must  be  repeated  every  night  for  a  wssk,  or 
perhaps  more.  The  bran  and  bicarbonate  should  be  made  fassh  after 
a  week’s  nee.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  can  be  purehased  for  a  small  price 
per  pound  from  wholesale  druggists.  The  burning  smsatiou  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  pores  of  the  skin  being  closed,  so  that  the  feet  do  not 
perspire. 

Fruit-Eatingf. — The  proper  time  for  eating  fmhs  of  every  de¬ 
scription  is  half-an-hour  before  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  if  in  their 
ripe,  raw,  natural,  and  fresh  state,  the  acid  which  their  juices  contain, 
and  which  is  their  healthful  quality,  is  at  once  absorbed  and  carried, 
in  its  strength,  into  the  circulation. 

To  Prepare  au  Sgg  for  an  Inralid.— Beat  an  egg  to  a  froth ; 
add  seasoning  to  the  taste;  then  steam  until  thoroughly  warmed 
through,  but  not  hardened.  This  will  take  about  two  miuutes.  An 
egg  prepared  in  this  way  will  not  distress  even  very  sensitive  stomachs. 

A  Oood  Carrot  Pudding. — One  pound  each  of  currants,  flour, 
suet,  treacle,  raisins,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread-crumbs ; 
one  pound  of  carrots  and  one  of  potatoes.  Well  boil  and  mash  these ; 
add  a  little  mixed-spice  flavouring  and  peel.  Mix  well  together ;  boil 
in  a  basin  eight  hours. 


Incipient  Beaffiiesa.— Deafness  may  be  partially  remedied  by 
dropping  warm  glycerine  into  the  ears,  or  syringing  them  with  warm 
soap  and  water. 

How  to  Care  Soft  Corns. — A  small  piece  of  sal  ammoniac 
dissolved  in  two  tablespooufuls  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  water.  Saturate  a  small  piece  of  sponge  or  linen  rag  and 
place  it  between  the  toes.  It  must  be  changed  twice  a  day.  This  will 
cause  the  skin  to  harden,  and  the  com  may  be  easily  extracted. 

For  Dinrrhcea  or  Cholera. — Twenty  drsps  of  laudanum,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  prepared  chalk,  one  drop  of  oil  of  jieppermint,  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  cold  water. 

How  to  Prepare  Vesfetables. — These  should  never  be  washed 
until  immediately  before  being  prepared  for  the  table.  Lettuce  is 
made  almost  worthless  in  flavour  by  dipping  it  in  water  some  hours 
before  it  is  served.  Potatoes  suffer  greatly  through  the  washing 
process.  They  should  not  be  put  in  watsr  till  just  ready  for  boiling. 

Uilk  as  a  Cleanser. — Try  the  effect  of  a  teacupf  ul  of  milk  in 
your  pan  of  hot  water  when  you  are  washing  up  the  dishes.  It  will 
soften  hard  water,  and  prevent  the  hands  from  chapping,  besides 
giving  to  the  dishes  a  brilliant  pelish  after  wiping. 

How  to  Clean  Ormoln  Ornaments.— Wash  them  in  water 
in  which  tamarinds  have  been  boiled. 

Banger  Avroided  in  Pickles  and  Sauces.— Do  not  employ 
metal  vessels  in  the  preparation  of  pickles  and  sauces.  Use  wooden 
spoons,  and  keep  in  wide-mouthed  bottles. 

Colonring  for  Jellies. — For  yellow,  yolk  of  egg  or  a  bit  of 
saffron  steeped  in  the  liquid ;  for  green,  spinach  leaves  or  beet  leaves ; 
for  red,  beetroot,  sliced. 

Candied  Pmits. — When  boiled  in  the  syrup  put  a  layer  on  a  new 
sieve,  and  dip  it  suddenly  into  hot  water ;  drain,  and  cover  with  sifted 
sugar ;  dry  in  a  warm  oven,  turning  over  frequently. 

Raspberry  or  Blackberry  Vinegar.— Take  a  jar  of  vinegar 
and  fill  it  with  fruit ;  let  it  stand  for  three  days ;  strain,  and  for  every 
pint  of  juice  add  one  pound  of  sugar ;  boil  up  ones  and  skim ;  bottle 
and  seal. 

Preserves  and  Confectionery.— Every  article  of  this  kind 
should  be  made  of  the  best  of  sugar,  and  small  fruit  for  jams,  pre¬ 
viously  boiled  to  evaporate  the  watery  particles,  before  adding  the 
requisite  amount.  The  following  is  the  best  method  we  have  seen  for 
preserving  fruit . — Melt  one  pound  of  sugar  in  one  half -pint  of  water, 
and  put  into  every  quart  bottle  of  fruit.  Place  the  bottles  in  boiler 
or  stmining-box,  in  cold  watsr,  raising  the  heat  to  boiling-point. 
Hare  ready  corks  steamed  so  as  to  be  flexible  ;  force  them  by  blows 
from  a  mallet.  Pare  the  corks  dose  to  the  bottle.  Have  ready  a 
vessel  of  melted  sealing-wax  of  the  following  ingredients  : — One  pound 
of  resin,  three  ounces  beeswax,  one  and  a  half  of  tallow.  Have  ready 
a  brash,  and  cover  the  corks ;  then  dip  the  mouth  into  the  molted 
wax ;  then  transfer  it  to  a  cold  basin  of  water.  Repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  see  that  the  wax  -  is  smooth  and  complete.  Pack  away  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar,  excluding  all  light.  Examine  after  one  week  to  see 
if  there  were  flaws  in  the  bottlee  or  any  marks  of  fermentation. 
Pears  and  peaches  should  be  dropped  into  cold  water  to  prevent  their 
colour  changing  after  paring. 

In  cane  of  Pin  a  woollen  cloth  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
nurseries  or  sitting-rooms,  especially  when  there  are  fires,  laid  loose 
upon  the  table  or  other  piece  of  furniture.  This  being  always  at 
hand,  might  be  easily  resorted  to  in  case  of  accident,  and  being 
wrapped  tight  round  the  flames,  would,  by  excluding  the  air,  in  many 
instances,  soon  extinguish  the  fire.  A  green  baize  cloth  being  very 
pliable,  aud  also  a  cover  to  furniture,  is  recommended  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  might  be  called  the  “  stifling  cloth,”  and  the  children  and 
servants  would  get  familiar  with  its  use  by  this  means. 

How  to  Make  Stock. — Heat  the  bottom  of  an  iron  pot  and  rub 
the  interior  with  garlic.  Put  in  lolbs.  of  fresh-killed  shin  of  beef 
and  I  pint  of  water.  Let  this  get  hot,  and  in  an  hour’s  time  add  }lb. 
of  lean  ham,  3  or  4  onions  if  small,  3  carrots,  a  small  head  of  celery, 
4  cloves,  6  allspice,  10  peppercorns,  a  tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar, 
atablespoonfnl  of  mustard,  ditto  salt,  and  6  quarts  of  water.  Simmer ; 
skim  often  for  6  hours.  Strain  often  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  first 
dipped  in  cold  water,  into  an  earthen  pan.  When  cold  skim  oS  the 
fat.  This  will  make  4  quarts. 
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T  seems  only  a  week  or  two  ago 
since  the  Midsummer  holidays  came 
to  an  end,  and  now  we  are  reminded 
by  sundry  letters  from  school  that  in 
about  six  weeks  we  shall  have  the 
children  home  again  for  five  weeks  more. 
When,  however,  will  a  reform,  and  a 
sensible  one,  take  place  in  the  matter  of 
these  their  long  absences  from  school 
by  boys  and  girls  ?  It  is  not  altogether  the 
holiday  itself  that  is  rather  too  much  for  the 
parents  of  a  large  family  to  endure  with  equanimity, 
nor  the  enforced  payment  for  a  three  or  four  months’ 
schooling  that  has  been  no  schooling  at  all.  But  why 


This,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  home  tuition  (“a 
shame”)  and  under  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  in  the  interests  of  parents,  keepers  of 
schools  will  one  day  or  other  discard  too  long  holi¬ 
days.  I  would  not,  for  my  own  part,  defraud  children 
of  an  hour’s  recreation,  but  there  is  recreation  and 
recreation — a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  giving  it.  . 
***** 

An  excellent  scheme  has  been  set  in  motion  by  the 
to-be-commended  “  Ladies’  Philanthropic  Society”  re¬ 
specting  more  (and  different  work  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to)  employment  for  ladies.  There  is  a 
certain  class  of  people  very  largely  represented  by 
ladies  of  good  birth,  whom  to  dig  they  cannot,  and 


are  not  the  vacations  given  in  a  reasonable  kind  of  way  ? 
Patient  mothers  of  a  host  of  noisy  boys  and  girls  could 
manage  to  smile  a  little  at  the  prospect  of  a  three 
weeks’  infliction  of  their  sons’  and  daughters’  company 
it  may  be,  but  five,  and  too  often  seven,  weeks  of  this 
is  too  much  at  one  time.  This,  however,  is  not  quire 
the  question  in  hand  ;  the  children  lose  much  of  what 
they  ,have  learned  during  the  last  quarter  or  term 
unless  taught  at  home  during  the  interval,  and  being 
taught  at  home  in  the  holidays  is  resented  as  an  imposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls — “  a  shame,”  as 
they  would  doubtless,  if  allowed  an  opinion  upon  the 
matter,  express  it.  Parents,  anxious  parents,  resent 
it  also,  although  they  at  the  same  time  willingly  pay  for 
and  insist  upon  being  obeyed  in  the  matter  of  diligence 
in  studies  under  a  governor  or  a  tutor  pro  tern.  It  is 
certainly  too  bad  to  have  to  pay  for  two  editions  of 
schooling  when  one  only  is  being  had.  No  class  is  so 
favoured  as  regards  holiday-keeping  as  the  proprietors 
of  schools,  and  they  deserve  holidays  a  little  more  per¬ 
haps  than  the  generality  of  people.  Teaching  is  hard 
work,  and  they  have  much  to  put  up  with,  take  h  all 
in  all,  still  they  might  infuse  a  littb  reason  amongst 
their  reasoning,  if  ever,  that  is,  ihe  matter  enters  their 
imagination  as  being  one  that  is  seriously  felt  by  almost 
all  classes  of  parents  who  have  children  at  school. 
Why  cannot  they  divide  their  holidays  into  suitable 
portions,  spreading  over  the  year  just  enough  to  give 
“  refreshers”  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  ?  Refreshers 
such  as  these  would  do  more  towards  helping  lessons 
onwards  than  a  seven-weeks  holiday  after  a  long,  hard 
stretch  of  work.  It  does  not  do  to  work  hard  and  long 
together.  And  most  parents  will  agree  with  me,  I 
think,  when  I  say  that  in  long  holidays  children  get 
absolutely  weary  of  them — of  nothing  definite  to  do. 


to  beg  they  would  nor,  but  who  will,  nevertheless, 
work  their  fingers  well-nigh  to  the  bone  at  work  that 
they  may  do  comparatively  in  secret — i.e.,  at  home. 
The  scheme  is  in  reality  one  that  can  be  advantageously 
and  easily  carried  out,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  manufacture,  by  women,  at  their  own  homes,  of 
cigarettes.  This  new  loophole  for  female  labour  should 
be  greeted  with  pleasure  by  those  who  smoke  cigarettes, 
as  being  a  good  step  to  the  fore  for  possibly  many  of 
their  own  kith  and  kin.  And  it  will,  of  a  cerwinty,  be 
hailed  with  the  keenest  thankfulness  by  those  poor 
ladies  whom  it  is  strictly  designed  to  aid,  and  whose 
efforts  at  “  fancy  work,”  &c.,  remain  so  long  imsought 
out.  To  quote  a  portion  of  the  handbills  circulating 
concerning  the  novel  idea,  “  The  managers  invite  the 
patronage  of  buyers,  as  the  society  will  give  a  good 
article  at  the  lowest  price.”  Also,  “  No  one  is  asked 
to  sacrifice  convenience  to  aentimeot,  but  may  ascertain 
fiir  bimaelf  that  this  *  price’  is  a  favourable  one.”  The 
name  of  the  society  in  London  is  doubtless  sufficient 
address  in  case  our  :readers  would  like  to  gain  a  little 
more  information  upon  the  subject. 

****** 

Now  that  a  few  more  helpless  little  children  have 
been  murdered — starvation  is  miirdec,it wiilbe  admitted 
— will  anybody  able  to  do  this  taim  a  Toice,  and  a 
strong  one,  in  'the  proper  quarter  to  suppress  baby- 
farming  ?  There  have  been  several  infants  murdered 
of  late,  and  the  system  exists  secretly  and  possesses 
great  vitality.  Now  and  then  a  very  bad  case,  such  as 
that  the  newspapers  were  teeming  with  lately,  excites 
popular  indignation,  and  letters  appear  therein  urging 
some  kind  of  justice  for  the  children  “  in  store”  at 
present ;  and  leaders  appear  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  an  alteration  of  the  law,  or  the  making  of  a  new 
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le.  But  this  is  not  enough  !  Another  horrible  There  are  influential  ladies,  good-hearted — we  have 
case”  or  two  comes'  forward,  the  babies  are  for-  many  in  our  b:g  London — who  might  with  advantage 


gotten,  and  their  farms,  and  the  farmers  who  ruthlessly 
farm  them.  This  grievance  “  moves  on”  for  another. 


1036. — Walking  Dressvs. 

Flat  Pattern  of  either,  zg.9<l. — Madame  Letellieb,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
(Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


and  ease  push  this  “  Baby  Farming”  into  Parliamentary 
notice. 
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7 HE  JVORLD'S  DOINGS. 


R'liding,  directing,  and  leading  to  tho  path  it  should 
follow  if  it  ii  to  become  a  good  son  or  daughter,  and 


Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  striuk  the  right  nail  upon 
e  head  in  a  portion  of  his  sensible  and  practical 


1037, — Walking  Dresses. 

ir  n  of  either,  IS.  9d. — Madasck  LarBLUKR,  4.'5,  Tavistock -street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  male  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


eventually  a  good  husband  or  wife,  and,  also,  that 
cramming  was  altogether  a  wrong  course  to  pursue 


speech  upon  education,  at  Henley-upon-Thames,  re¬ 
cently.  He  pointedly  explained  that  a  child  needs 
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with  regard  to  the  children  educated  at  Board  schools. 
“  It  is  a  futile  aim,”  he  observes,  “  to  endeavour  to 
cram  into  the  poor  children’s  school  life  a  variety  of 
subjects,  none  of  which  the  child  is  able  to  master> 
and  then  leave  iu  him  a  sense  of  a  luant,  of  an  in- 
st^ficiency,  of  a  failure  comparatively”  But  for  this  being 
made  to  grasp  hold  of  unintelligible  subjects  the  children 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  get  grounded  thoroughly 
in  the  three  essentials  of  everybody’s  daily  life — readingt 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Taking  them  further  on  than 
this  is  giving  them  just  the  little  ah  rwledge  that  is 
dangerous. 

*  *  *  * 

Our  absent  Princess,  the  Marchioness  of  Lome,  is  a 
famous  walker  it  seems.  Accompanied  by  t^e  Marquis, 
and  followed  by  favourite  dogs,  her  Royal  Highness  goes 
upon  her  lengthy  pedestrian  tours,  stopping  when  tired 
at  any  hospitable-looking  country  hut.  In  one  of  these 


walks  the  Princess  had  quite  a  little  adventure  in  the 
way  of  getting  over  a  small  trouble  in  the  domestic 
line  which  her  host,  a  farmer,  unable  to  surmount, 
proposed  to  his  Royal  guest.  The  Princess  wanted  a 
cup  of  tea,  but  the  farmer,  learned  as  he  might  have 
been  in  farming  lore,  did  not  know  in  the  least  how  to 
make  one,  and  his  “  old  woman”  was  out.  However, 
her  Royal  Highness  declared,  enjoying  the  fun,  that  she 
knew  how  to  do  this,  and  as  there  happened  to  be 
some  good  things  in  the  cupboard  of  the  farm  kitchen, 
the  humble  table  was  speedily  spread  by  the  white 
hands  of  the  Princess,  and  a  merry  meal  eaten.  Her 
Royal  Highness,  however,  has  not  had  her  health  quite 
as  well  as  usual,  and  intends  coming  home  to  England 
for  change  of  air  ;  indeed,  by  the  lime  these  lines  are  in 
print  will  be,  according  to  present  arrangements,  almost 
here. 

The  Gleaner. 
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l.ADY’8  CUIRASS  BODICE. 


W'k  give  for  this  montli’s  cut-out 
pottern  the  sliapc  of  a  ladj’s  cuirass 
bodice,  cut  square  at  the  neck,  for 
evening  wear.  It  is  in  four  piccis. 

Fig.  I.  Half  of  front. 

Fig.  i.  Half  of  hack. 

Fig.  3.  Sidepiece. 

Fig.  4.  Front  sidepiece. 

The  pattern  is  perfectly  plain,  so  very 
little  description  is  needed.  The  shape 
can  be  used  for  any  material,  but  is 
specially  adapted  for  wearing  with  lace 
sleeves,  now  so  fashionable  fur  evening 
wear.  , 

Two  aud  a-half  yards  of  silk  or 
any  single-width  material  will  cut  the 
bodice,  which  is  full-sized. 
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The  following  Cut-out  Paper  Patterns 

have  been  issued  with  this  Magazine 

for  the  year  1879  : — 

January. — Cut-out  Pattern<of  a  Lady’s 
Jacket  suitable  for  outdoor  wear. 

February. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a 
Child’s  Blouse. 

March. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s 
Opera  Cloak. 

April. — Design  in  Crewel  Work  for 
Antimacassars,  &c. 

May. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Boy’s 
Jacket. 

July. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s 
Dolman  Fichu. 

August. — Cut-out  Patterns  of  a 
Fashionable  Tight  Sleeve  and  well- 
fitting  Turned-down  Collar. 

September. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a 
Tight-fitting  Autumn  Jacket. 

October.— Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Boy’s 
Tunic. 
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TOWN  DRESSES. 

1.  Costume  in  peacock  blue  Indian  cashmere  and  Indian  broch4. 
The  skirt  is  of  cashmere,  trimmed  with  a  pleated  flounce,  inter¬ 
sected  by  bands  of  the  brochA  The  front  of  the  tunic  consists  of 
scarves  arranged  crosswise  on  the  skirts.  Some  are  of  broch^,  some 
of  cashmere  ^ged  with  broche.  At  the  back  fall  three  poufs,  the 
first  in  cashmere  the  second  in  broche,  the  third  in  cashmere  edged 
with  broche.  The  three  arc  fastened  under  each  other  upon  the 
skirt.  The  bodice  is  of  cuirass  form  in  front.  Two  pieces  of  broche 
form  a  simulated  vest,  and  two  pleated  scarves  begin  from  the 
extremities  of  this  vest,  and  are  draped  into  the  scams  under  the 
arms.  The  back  has  a  very  long  basque,  the  ends  being  raised  in 


the  middle.  Coat  sleeve  with  broche  cufi*  and  loops  of  peacock 
satin.  Satin  collar  pointed  in  front. 

z.  Costume  of  black  and  white  striped  velvet.  The  skirt  is  of 
black  silk,  trimmed  with  a  piloted  flounce  of  the  striped  velvet, 
intersected  by  straight  bands  of  the  same.  The  tunic  consists  of  a 
tablier  cut  away  at  the  right  edge,  and  draped  under  a  ribbon  bow. 
'The  back  forms  a  coquille  draped  upon  the  skirt.  All  the  edges  are 
trimmed  with  pleated  black  Breton  lace.  The  postilion  bo^ce  is 
open  en  ch&le  and  is  pointed  in  front.  It  is  cut  away  on  the  hips' 
The  back,  tailor  cut,  has  only  one  sidepiece,  and  forms  an  open 
postilion,  on  which  is  placed  a  bias  band  of  velvet  with  stras  buttons. 
Bias  collar,  forming  revers  round  the  opening.  Bias  sleeve  with 
one  scam  and  cuflf. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEIVORK  ENGRAVINGS.  259 


Misaks  A.  Letbllieb,  40,  Tatistoce  St.,  Coteitt  Qabsen,  W.C.,  bufflibs  axl  the  Matebiaxb  bequibed 
FOB  THE  NeBDXBWOBE  DeBIONB  ON  THESE  PAQES. 
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1031. — Hat  fob  Young  Gibl. 

Large  bow  of  maize  satin  ribbon  at  the  right  side.  Two  ostrich 
feathers  complete  the  trimming.  A  bunch  of  roses  in  front  of  the 
brim, 

1033. — Visiting  Costume. 

Black  cashmere  skirt  with  deep  pliss^.  Polonaise  trimmed  with 
marabout  fringe.  Visite  mantle  of  black  cashmere,  the  collar  and 
back  of  very  closely-pleated  silk.  Collarette  in  guipure. 

1034  and  1035. — Mobning  Dbess  of  Woollen  Matebial. 

Morning  dress  of  plain  or  Turkish  cloth  with  plain  trained  skirt* 
Deep  square  collar  and  plain  cuffs  of  grosgrain  silk,  with  thick  cord 
and  tassels  at  the  neck  and  round  the  waist  Ruffle  and  frills  of 
Breton  lace. 

1036.  — Walking  Dbesses. 

1.  Skirt  of  brown  cashmere,  with  two  pleated  flounces  of  the  same 
material.  Above  the  flonnees  is  a  trimming  of  caihmere  zi  inches 
wide,  and  piped  with  brown  satin.  At  intervals  of  4  inches  this 
band  is  arranged  in  three  pleats  of  an  inch  deep.  Between  these 
pleats  the  cashmere  is  folded  in  upward  pleats,  and  trimmed  with  a 
band  of  satin  z  inches  deep.  The  cashmere  is  then  gathered  along 
the  three  single  pleats  2  inches  from  the  upper  and  lower  edge.  The 
tunic  is  sewn  on  to  the  skirt  and  trimmed  with  a  fiinge  of  purse 
silk  and  chenille.  The  jacket  is  pleated  at  the  back  and  in  front, 
aud  trimmed  with  brown  satin  and  bows  of  striped  light  brown 
ribbon.  Waistband  and  bows  and  ends  of  similar  ribbon. 

*.  Skirt  of  fawn-coloured  beige.  The  tunic  is  draped  in  front  and 
trimmed  with  two  pleated  flounces  and  loops  of  brown  grosgrain  ribbon ; 
it  is  sewn  on  to  the  skirt.  In  front  the  dress  opens  over  a  buttoned 
waistcoat  of  beige,  with  revers  of  brown  grosgrain  silk  embroidered 
in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  with  satin  and  overcast  stich  of  pale 
fawn-coloured  silk.  In  front  bows  and  loops  of  fawn-coloured  gros¬ 
grain  ribbon.  Similar  ribbon  is  arranged  in  front  of  the  tunic.  At 
the  wrist  double  cuffs  of  beige  and  of  embroidered  brown  grosgrain 
silk. 

1037.  — Walking  Dresses. 

1.  Dro-is  of  grey  summer  beige  with  closely -pleated  flounces  and 
puffings  of  the  same  material.  Tunic  and  jacket  bodice  of  striped 
light  and  dark  grey  cloth.  The  tunic  is  slightly  raised  on  the  left 
side,  and  bound  round  the  lower  edge  with  plain  grey.  The  jacket 
opens  at  the  neck  with  revers  and  waistcoat  of  the  plain  material ; 
it  is  trimmed  with  large  buttons.  Similar  buttons  but  of  a  smaller 
size  fastens  the  waistcoat.  Cuffs  and  pocket  flaps  of  plain  grey 
beige.  Loops  of  grey  grosgrain  ribbon. 

z.  Skirt,  tunic,  and  jacket  bodice  of  brown  cashmere.  The  skirt  is 
100  inches  wide,  50  long  (front),  and  56  at  the  back.  The  skirt  has 
a  deep  pleated  flounce,  trimmed  with  a  border  embroidered  in  bright- 
coloured  silks ;  in  front  this  flounce  is  headed  by  two  similar  ones, 
which  extend  to  the  paniers  of  the  tunic.  The  jacket  bodice  is 
trimmed  with  borders  to  correspond,  and  with  collar  and  bows  of 
brown  grosgrain  silk. 

1038  and  1039.— Mourning  Collar  and  Cuffb. 

Ruffle  and  cuffs  of  black  arcophanc  lined  with  lutestring. 

1040. — Gentleman’s  Cbatat. 

Gentleman’s  cravat  of  black  corded  silk  tied  in  a  bow  in  front  and 
fringed  at  the  ends. 

1041. — Walking  and  Home  Dresses. 

1.  Skirt  of  olive-green  India  muslin  100  inches  wide,  50  long  (ia 
front),  and  71  at  the  back.  The  front  and  side  breadths  have  a 
pleated  flounce  33  inches  deep,  and  trimmed  with  two  broad  bands 
of  velours  rayd.  The  back  breadth  has  a  flounce  of  India  muslin  31 
inches  deep.  Draped  tunic  with  bands  of  velours  rayd,  fringe  of 
silk  and  chenille,  and  bows  of  grosg^in  silk.  Jacket  bodice  of 
velours  ray^,  fastened  with  buttons  and  buttonholes,  and  trimmed 
with  pleat^  lace  frills. 

2.  Drees  of  steel-blue  Virginie  beige ;  the  skirt  has  pleated  fan¬ 
shaped  trimmings  of  steel-blue  satin.  Long  jacket  bodice  draped 
at  the  sides  en  panier,  and  having  down  the  front  a  plastron  of  satin, 
pleated  half-way  down  the  bodice,  and  continued  to  the  panier.  This 
lower  part  is  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  with  blue  silk. 
The  sleeves  are  trimmed  at  the  wrist  to  correspond. 


1041,  1043,  1044,  and  1045. — Monogbams  in  Cross  Stitch. 

1046,  Fig.  1,  and  No.  1047. — Morning  Dbess. 

Dressing-gown  of  fine  nainsook  with  pleated  frill  round  the  lower 
edge.  The  front  and  back  are  arranged  in  narrow  pleats  with  a 
Greek-patterned  border  worked  in  cross  stitch  with  blue  and  red 
thread. 

1046,  Fig.  1,  and  1050. — Morning  Dress. 

Morning  dress  of  blue  cambric,  with  pleated  frill  of  the  same 
material.  The  sleeves  have  a  frill  of  Breton  lace  at  the  elbow  and 
at  the  wrist.  Similar  lace  is  arranged  as  a  ruffle  round  the  neck 
and  in  a  shell  pattern  down  the  front.  £charpe  of  blue  grosgrain 
ribbon. 

1048. — Mourning  Bonnet. 

Mourning  bonnet  arranged  with  a  diadem-shaped  front  of  stiffened 
net  and  wire,  and  soft  crown  of  black  net.  In  the  centre  of  the 
crown  two  long  crossway  pieces  of  silk  grenadine,  4^  in.  by  34  in., 
are  fastened  under  a  bow  of  the  same  material,  and  continued  to 
form  the  strings.  They  are  edged  on  one  side  by  a  black  cr6p< 
fringe.  In  front  a  wreath  of  black  oats  tipped  with  jet,  and  a 
coronet  of  leaves  of  black  taffetas,  bordered  with  small  jet  beads. 

1 049. — Felt  Bonnet. 

Bonnet  of  fawn-coloured  felt,  the  brim  raised  in  front  and  narrow 
at  the  back.  Round  the  edge  a  crossway  band  of  fawn-coloured 
satin,  with  six  rows  of  stitching  worked  with  fawn-coloured  silk. 
A  ribbon  of  brown  ribbed  velvet  lined  with  satin  is  arranged  round 
the  brim  at  the  back,  fastened  on  the  left  side  with  a  steel  agrafe, 
and  continued  to  form  the  strings,  which  are  tied  in  front.  On  the 
front  of  the  crown  are  loops  of  similar  ribbon,  two  fawn-coloured 
ostrich  feathers,  and  a  humming-bird.  The  brim  is  lined  in  front 
with  brown  velvet. 

1051  and  1052. — Monograms  in  Satin  Stitch. 

1053. — Hat  fob  Young  Gibi^ 

Round  hat,  high  in  the  crown,  o£  English  straw.  The  brim  is 
edged  with  a  bias  of  silk.  Several  loops  of  ribbon,  with  small  bunch 
of  flowers  and  tuft  of  feathiws,  compose  the  trimming. 

1054. — Velvet  Bonnet. 

Bonnet  of  marone  velvet,  with  low  shallow  crown  and  raised 
brim.  The  crown  is  covered  plain  with  the  velvet,  and  the  brim 
with  folds  of  white  satin  cut  on  the  cross  and  placed  one  above  the 
other  to  the  edge,  where  they  are  bound  by  a  crossway  band  of 
marone  velvet.  On  the  left  side  the  brim  is  crossed  by  a  strap  of 
marone  velvet  fastened  back  by  a  steel  agrafe.  On  the  crown  bows 
of  marone  velvet  and  small  ostrich  feathers  of  the  same  colour. 

1056.  — Bow  FOE  THE  Neck. 

Bow  arranged  with  white  lace  and  loops  of  narrow  pale  blue 
ribbon  interwoven  with  silver  thread,  and  embroidered  with  blue 
flloselle  in  satin  stitch. 

1057.  — Mourning  Bonnet. 

Bonnet  (Petinette  shape)  with  wide  crown,  and  brim  broader  in 
front  than  at  the  back.  The  frame  is  covered  with  black  grenadine, 
plain  except  for  two  narrow  folds  round  the  brim.  Bound  the 
crown  pleated  bands  of  grenadine.  Over  the  back  of  the  crown  an 
4charpe  of  grenadme  pleated  in  folds,  and  continued  to  form  the 
strings,  which  are  ti^  in  front.  A  triple  mching  of  grenadine 
under  the  brim  to  form  a  border.  The  (icharpe  begins  in  the  front 
of  the  bonnet ;  each  half  is  crossed  over  the  pleated  band  of  grena¬ 
dine,  and  carried  over  the  crown  and  fastened  at  the  sides. 

1058. — Lace  Fichu  and  Cuffs. 

Fichu  and  cuffs  of  white  mull  muslin,  edged  with  Breton  lace. 
The  fichu  is  worn  crossed  low  on  the  bodice,  and  is  covered  with  a 
collar  of  lace  and  insertion,  which  almost  meets  the  crossing  of  the 
fichu.  At  the  wrists  short  cuffs  of  lace  and  insertion  to  correspond 
with  the  collar. 

1059. — Girl’s  Bonnet. 

Close  hat  in  white  rice  straw.  A  bow  of  ribbon  and  beaded 
feathers  compose  the  trimming. 


104I. - WalKiko  ANU  tlUMK  OKt&8. 

Flat  Pattern  of  cither,  is.  9d.— Mat)akk  LBTBr.T.ira,  40,  Tavistock-st.,  Corcnt  Garden,  London. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


Monogram  (A.  T.) 


1046. — Morning  Dresses. 

PattarA  of  cither,  is  — MarAVK  Lxtiijjbb,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Corint  Garden,  London. 
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OME  weeks  ago  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  wrote  a  letter  in  which 
ladies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  patronise  the 
material  known  as  Irish  poplin,  not 
only  for  dress  purposes,  but  for  furni- 
ture.  In  this  letter  her  Grace  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  manufacturers  did  not 
up  to  present  fashions  in  the  pro- 
■«''  duction  of  Irish  poplin,  and  that  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  that  fabric  now  offered  for  sale  were  exactly 
similar  to  those  displayed  at  the  time  of  Her  Majesty’s 
accession  to  the  throne.  Whether  or  no  this  has  given 
an  impetus  to  the  production  of  novelties  in  poplins  is 
beyond  my  province  to  inquire,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  I  have  received  from  Messrs.  R.  Atkinson  and 
Co.,  3i»  College  Green,  Dublin,  some  very  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  this  material.  One  of  these  is  an 
exceedingly  handsome  white  and  gold  tissue,  one  of  the 
dresses  recently  manufactured  to  the  order  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  Her  Majesty  continues  to  patronise  this  attrac¬ 
tive  and  deserving  branch  of  Irish  industry.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  is  also  warmly  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  the  manufacture  of  Irish  poplin,  and 
has  expressed  her  desire  that  it  should  be  adopted  by 
the  ladies  attending  her  Court,  and  has  herself  led  the 
way  by  appearing  frequently  in  trains  and  dresses  of 
that  material.  If  ladies  generally  would  follow  these 
illustrious  examples,  while  securing  for  themselves  a 
beautiful  and  useful  fabric,  they  would  at  the  same 
time  benefit  a  numerous  class  of  operatives,  and  give 
an  impetus  to  a  trade  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1683 
by  the  Huguenot  refugees. 

On  the  loth  of' the  month  her  Grace  received  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  poplin-weavers  of  Dublin.  The  spokes¬ 
man  said  that  the  first  thing  they  had  to  suggest  to  her 
Grace  was  that  if  she  and  the  ladies  of  her  Court  would, 
as  far  as  possible,  wear  poplin,  whether  as  morning, 
walking,  driving,  or  visiting  costumes,  and  particularly 
as  dress  for  attendance  at  Divine  service,  the  ladies  of 
Ireland  would,  from  her  Grace’s  high  position,  be  likely 
to  follow  the  example  thus  set,  and  thereby  an  impetus 
would  be  given  to  the  poplin  trade.  They  also  wished 
to  suggest,  if  it  were  possible,  by  means  of  a  Court 
order,  to  induce  ladies  attending  a  drawing-room  to 
wear  either  poplin  dress  or  train,  and  gentlemen  attend¬ 
ing  levees  to  wear  vests  of  white  poplin,  and  to  have 
their  coats  lined  with  poplin,  a  considerable  increase 


would  be  made  to  the  trade.  They  had  waited  on  the 
merchant  tailors  of  Dublin,  and  they  had  received  from 
them  a  declaration  in  which  they  recommended  strongly 
the  use  of  white  poplin  for  gentlemen’s  vests  as  in  every 
way  better  than  the  present  Marseilles  vest.  They  also 
recommended  it  not  only  for  the  linings  of  the  coats 
worn  at  levees,  but  also  for  the  lining  of  coats  generally. 
In  reply  to  this,  her  Grace,  after  asking  some  questions 
as  to  the  state  of  the  poplin  trade  in  Dublin,  said  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  her  to  lay  down  any  rule 
as  to  what  ladies  should  wear  at  Court.  She  could  no* 
do  that.  The  Queen  herself  could  not  do  that.  They 
must,  by  making  their  mateiial  so  good  and  their  patterns 
so  attractive,  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers.  She 
repeated  that  she  could  not  lay  down  a  law  that  people 
going  to  a  drawing-room  must  wear  poplin.  She  could 
wear  it  herself,  and  ask  other  people  to  wear  it,  and 
bring  it  before  them,  but  they  must  work  the  thing 
themselves.  She  had  worn  a  poplin  dress  at  every 
drawing-room  here,  and  she  had  had  balls  for  poplin 
dresses. 

In  the  course  of  further  conversation  her  Grace  re¬ 
marked  that  ladies  would  not  wear  white  poplin  dresses, 
as  they  were  too  expensive,  and  would  not  wash.  She 
announced  her  intention  of  giving  an  order  for  some 
curtains,  and  she  believed  that  some  other  ladies  were 
about  to  give  orders,  amongst  them  being  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Londonderry,  the  Countess  of  Meath,  Lady 
Cornelia  Guest,  Lady  Northcote,  Lady  Ibbetson,  Mrs. 
Maxwell  Close,  Mrs.  G.  Clarke  ("Wales),  and  others. 
She  thought  she  would  get  some  other  orders,  but  they 
must  get  the  manufacturers  to  prepare  new  designs,  and 
to  compete  with  the  French  manufacturers,  because 
people  would  take  what  they  found  to  be  best  and 
cheapest. 

Mr.  M.  Cormac  said  the  dressmakers  were  against  the 
use  of  poplin  because  they  had  not  so  much  profit  by  it. 
They  also  objected  to  it  because  it  was  so  durable,  upon 
which  her  Grace  remarked  that  she  could  not  manage 
the  dressmakers. 

Further  questions  put  by  her  Grace  elicited  the 
startling  information  that  whereas  three  years  ago  there 
were  about  five  hundred  poplin-weavers  in  Dublin,  only 
seventy  are  now  employed.  In  view  of  this  state  ot 
things  it  is  a  “  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished”  that 
the  prmseworthy  exertions  of  the  Duchess  may  meet 
with  some  adequate  result. 

Messrs.  R.  Atkinson  and  Co.  have  also  succeeded  in 
producing  a  novelty  which  from  its  beauty  and  utility 
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must  secure  general  adoption.  It  is  styled  “  Black  Silk 
Poplin,”  and  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  black  silk,  while 
retaining  the  well-known  durability  of  poplin. 

The  popularity  of  velveteen  is  still  on  the  increase. 
It  is  so  useful  and  so  durable,  when  purchased  of  good 
makers,  that  Fashion,  as  decided  by  the  sensible  part  of 
the  community,  is  likely  to  give  it  for  some  time  a  fore¬ 
most  place  in  her  repertory.  A  novelty  has  just  been 
introduced  in  this  material  also.  It  is  called  the 
Peacock  Velveteen,  and  is  of  a  permanent  blue-black 
shade,  warranted  not  to  turn  brown.  The  pattern  sent 
to  me  is  thick  and  upright  in  pile,  and  appears  to  be 
calculated  to  give  good  wear.  This  new  make  of 
velveteen  can  be  had  of  all  drapers.  The  trade-mark  is 
a  peacock,  whose  tail  is  in  full  luxuriance,  with  the 
motto  pour  y  parvenir. 

The  underclothing  sold  by  R.  Allin,  “  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Outfitter,”  73,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  and 
464,  Kingsland  Road,  is  all  made  by  hand  by  Irish 
peasant-women,  and  is  on  that  account  called  “  Sham¬ 
rock  Underclothing.”  Though  hand-made  the  gar¬ 
ments  are  sold  at  prices  as  moderate  as  those  at  which 
the  inferior  machine-made  clothing  is  sold.  Illustrated 
catalogues  are  sent  free  by  post  on  application. 

The  catalogue  sent  out  by  John  F.  Mortimer, 
Dyer  and  Cleaner,  Cobourg  Street,  Plymouth, 
will  be  found  a  useful  thing  to  have  in  the  house  and 
to  take  into  consultation  when  the  mind  is  exercised 
over  curtains,  portieres,  cretonnes,  quilts,  blankets,  and 
rugs  rhat  have  departed  from  their  pristine  splendour, 
and  taken  too  much  “  tone”  by  dint  of  wear  and  tear 
and  the  decay  of  surrounding  atoms.  In  this  little 
book  there  is  mention  of  many  new  processes  in  dyeing 
and  cleaning  not  generally  known  to  the  public.  A 
careful  housewife,  for  instance,  will  be  glad  to  find  that 
union  damask  table-covers  can  have  the  wool  and 
cotton  of  which  their  fabric  is  composed  dyed  different 
colours,  such  as  crimson  and  gold,  crimson  and  black, 
green  and  gold,  &c.,  and  that  cretonne  curtains  and 
chair-covers  can  be  cleaned  and  made  to  look  like  new, 
without  being  unpicked.  Nor  is  every  housekeeper 
aware  that  quilts,  dimity  curtains,  and  lace  curtains  can 
be  cleaned  at  quite  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  can  be  washed 
— at  least  as  washing  is  charged  for  in  London,  and  pro¬ 
bably  other  large  towns.  A  further  advantage  is  that 
cleaning  them,  while  it  makes  them  look  much  better 
than  washing  does,  is  a  process  that  causes  less  wear 
and  tear  to  the  fabric.  Bed-ticks  can  be  cleaned  and 
glazed,  and  mattresses  and  bed- ticks  cleaned  and  re¬ 


made —  a  process  essential  occasionally  on  sanitary 
grounds.  White  wool  mats  can  be  cleaned,  re-lined, 
and  dyed. 

Under  the  heading  of  “  Reform  in  Furnishing”  is 
given  the  announcement  that  Messrs.  Ray  and  Mills, 
whose  large  furniture-warehouse  in  Liverpool  is  well 
and  favourably  known,  are  selling  carpets,  curtains, 
beds,  and  bedding  at  very  moderate  prices,  at  23» 
Oxford-street,  and  at  l  and  2,  Rathbone-place.  This 
“  reform”  is  arranged  upon  the  cash  payment  system, 
and  this  in  itself,  if  it  could  only  be  established,  is  a 
reform  of  no  small  importance — especially  to  those 
who,  paying  ready  money,  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  their  purchases  so  as  to  cover  the  losses  incurred 
through  the  credit  system.  The  prices  of  Brussels 
carpets  quoted  are  from  Is.  Il^d.  the  yard,  tapestry 
from  Is.  q^d.,  and  French  tapestry  curtains  from  a 
guinea  per  pair. 

“  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,”  and  also  of 
our  sneezing,  coughing,  and  otherwise  suffering  from 
catarrh  and  gold.  The  man  who  invents  a  cure  for 
such  ailments  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-beings. 
The  “  stitch  in  time”  that  saves,  not  only  nine,  but  any 
number  of  sneezes  and  other  symptoms,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Dunbar,  and  the  almost  instantaneous 
cure  can  be  guaranteed  on  one  easy  and  simple  condi¬ 
tion — that  his  nostrum  be  taken  in  time — that  is,  when 
the  cold  is  first  felt  coming  on.  Dr.  Dunbar’s  Alkaram 
is  sold  by  all  chemists  at  2S.  9d.  per  bottle.  The 
directions  for  use  show  how  simple  is  the  remedy  : — 
“  Close  the  eyes  and  inhale  strongly  through  the  nostrils 
for  a  minute  or  two,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  for 
sore  throat  inhale  through  the  mouth ;  never  breathe 
into  the  bottle,  but  when  inhaling  through  the  nose 
breathe  out  through  the  mouth,  and  vice  versd^ 

Rowlands’  Odonto  or  Pearl  Dentifrice  will  be  fouu 
useful  in  preserving  the  teeth  and  gums.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  use,  eradicates  tartar,  and  preserves  the 
enamel.  It  imparts  sweetness  to  the  breath,  and  such 
firmness  to  the  gums  as  often  prevents  the  teeth  be¬ 
coming  disagreeably  loose. 

Messrs.  Lasenby,  Liberty,  and  Co.,  218,  Regent- 
street,  are  now  selling  some  very  superior  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Persian  Embroidery  Silks,  with  the  object  of 
reviving  the  ancient  art  of  embroidery  by  supplying  the 
true  and  beautiful  Oriental  dyes.  These  silks  are  the 
very  best  that  can  be  manufactured,  and  the  colours  are 
indescribably  soft  and  lovely,  as  a  visit  to  their  attractive 
establishment  will  convince  our  readers. 

Humming-Bird. 


NEEDLE^yORK, 


■Monogram  (B.  N.) 


•Velvet  Bonnet, 


■MnwRNiNG  Bonnet, 
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0ttal  aait 

HE  Social  Science  Congress  has  been 
sitting  at  Manchester,  and  discus¬ 
sions  have  taken  place  respecting 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  If  elabo¬ 
rately-written  papers  and  animated 
debates  w'ould  bring  up  truth  from 
the  bottom  of  the  well  in  which  perverse  fate 
so  frequently  hides  it,  we  need  feel  but 
little  perplexity  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do 
and  what  we  are  able  to  do  in  regard  to 
many  matters  hitherto  presenting  difficulties* 
We  ought  to  be  perfectly  enlightened  as  to  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  holding  of  farms,  supply  of  food, 
proper  rate  of  wages,  internatloual  law,  life  assurance, 
teetotalism,  the  drama,  domestic  servants,  economy  in 
dress.  School  Boards,  taxation,  and  we  know  not  what 
besides. 

If  the  world  could  be  made  happy  by  sections 
and  subsections,  distinguished  chairmen,  and  voluble 
speakers — net  to  mention  those  one-idead  people  whom 
the  wicked  world  will  call  crotchet-mongers — we 
should  feel  that  we  were  approaching  a  renewal  of  the 
golden  age.  We  have  had  clergymen  professing  their 
faith  in  the  theatre  as  a  public  teacher  of  morality,  and 
actors  supporting  the  claim.  If  we  never  looked  at 
the  playbills  or  read  dramatic  criticisms,  we  might  be 
greatly  impressed  by  the  statements  made,  and  believe 
in  the  veritable  existence  of  the  ballet-girls  who  attend 
Sunday  Schools,  and  the  disinterestedness  and  high 
moral  purpose  of  the  authors  and  adaptors,  the  actors 
and  actresses,  whose  most  prominent  performances  are 
tragedies  in  which  (to  adapt  a  little  on  cur  own  account, 
and  slightly  alter  one  of  Macaulay’s  most  epigrammatic 
sayings)  the  hero  hates  his  neighbour,  and  comedies 
and  farces  in  which  the  love  for  a  neighbour’s  wife  is 
the  leading  incident. 

Somehow  these  well-intentioned  clergymen  and  actors 
do  not  make  out  a  very  good  case.  Perhaps  the  hard 
logic  of  facts  is  rather  too  much  for  them  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  dramatic  pieces  most 
in  favour  represent  a  state  of  morals  which  no  woman 
anxious  to  maintain  an  unsullied  reputation  in  private 
life  would  venture  to  approve.  Any  young  married 
lady  who,  in  real  life,  acted  so  equivocally  as  do 
the  heroines  of  many  of  the  popular  comedies  and 
farces,  would  be  most  unmistakably  “  cut”  by  the 
matrons  who  yet  apparently  enjoy  at  the  theatre  the 


representation  of  scenes  an  imitation  of  which  in  their 
own  homes  would  be  felt  as  a  terrible,  indeed  heart¬ 
breaking,  misfortune.  There  are  playgoers  who  smile 
at  the  “  teaching  of  morality"  theory,  and  frankly 
admit  that  they  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused,  that 
the  scenes  presented  are  those  of  an  unreal  world,  and 
that  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  what  the  actors  do 
or  say  so  long  as  they  afford  pleasure  to  the  audience* 
We  are  told  not  to  be  puritanical  and  illiberal,  that  wit 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  dramatic  authors,  and 
that  our  charity  ought  to  cover  them  too.  One  apolo¬ 
gist  for  the  recent  revival  of  an  old  comedy  has  reminded 
us  that  it  was  written,  in  the  last  illness  of  the  author, 
and  pathetically  asks,  “Is  it  likely  that  a  dying  man 
would  write  anything  to  shock  delicate  susceptibilities  ?’’ 
Well,  dying  men  not  unfrequently  do  speak  and  write 
and  act  in  a  very  unbecoming  manner ;  and,  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  likelihood  of  the  matter  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  the  very  comedy  in  question 
has  been  considerably  pruned  and  rearranged  to  make 
it  at  all  fit  for  presentation  to  a  modern  audience. 

We  may  be  charged  with  going  out  of  our  way  in 
these  matters.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  unreal 
drama  have  to  do  with  the  “  wedding-ring,”  about 
which  we  are  professing  to  write  ?  Both  subjects  have 
been  discussed  at  a  Congress  which  professes  to  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  enforcing 
the  true  principles  of  the  science  by  the  application  of 
which  we  may  lire  more  happily  and  wisely.  The 
drama,  we  are  told,  reflects,  like  a  mirror,  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  If  so,  the  age  reflected  requires  a  great  deal 
of  reformation,  especially  in  the  way  of  observing  the 
seventh  commandment,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
misunderstanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  wedding- 
ring.  In  another  section  we  are  told  that  the  wedding- 
ring  is,  under  present  circumstances,  little  better  than  a 
badge  of  slavery,  and  that  woman’s  rights  are  sacrificed 
to  the  dominant  tyranny  of  man.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
some  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  this  doctrine 
are  ladies  who  do  not  wear  the  golden  circlet,  and 
who  may,  therefore,  not  unjustly  be  suspected  of  non¬ 
familiarity  with  all  the  aspects  of  the  marriage  relation. 
Unmarried  ladies  who  have  outlived  the  days  of  ro¬ 
mance,  and  whose  clear  views  of  domestic  subjects  are 
of  course  unaffected  by  prejudice,  not  uncommonly 
enounce  admirable  theories  respecting  the  bringing  up 
of  children,  and  are  quite  as  decided  in  their  opinions 
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concerning  the  partnership  of  marriage.  Some  of  them 
appear  to  think  that  it  is  not  only  absurd,  but  most 
unjust,  to  suppose  that  the  wedding-ring  is  a  symbol 
of  a  union  which  has  no  ending  while  life  lasts,  that  i^ 
represents  a  golden,  and  therefore  symbolically  beau¬ 
tiful,  encirclement  of  love,  a  mutual  surrender  of  in¬ 
dividuality^  on  the  part  of  woman  and  man  to  a  union 
of  natures,  stronger  and  more  beautiful  by  its  duplex 
character. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  American  magazines  says  ; — “  How  remark¬ 
able  it  is  that  whenever  an  enthusiast  in  religion  gets 
new  light  and  adopts  what  he  considers  advanced  views, 
he  almost  invariably  begins  to  tamper  with  marriage ! 
There  is  no  better  test  of  a  new  system  or  scheme  of 
life  than  its  relation  to  Christian  marriage.”  These  are 
wise  words,  and  w'e  should  ponder  their  significance. 
Holders  of  “  advanced  views,”  and  “  men  and  women 
of  the  world,”  as  they  like  to  call  themselves,  openly 
denounce  or  cynically  sneer  at  the  peculiar  sanctity  of 
the  marriage-ring.  It  represents  a  convenient  civil 
contract,  says  one,  which  may  be  repudiated  when 
either  party  (especially  the  feminine  party)  is  weary  of 
it — the  “  for  better  or  worse”  clause  being  unworthy 
of  advanced  civilisation.  The  cynics  say.  Of  course 
the  marriage  bond  is  theoretically  excellent,  but,  you 
know,  we  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  laxity,  and  it  would  be  very  absurd 
to  be  too  puritanical.  So,  between  one  and  the  other, 
the  wedding-ring  is  nearly  repudiated  as  a  “  fixture” — 
as^the  emblem  of  a  lifelong  bond,  sanctified  by  love 
and  religion,  and  is  considered  rather  as  being  on  a  par 
with  the  much-worn  “  bangles”  for  the  wrist,  which  are 
very  pretty  and  nice  so  long  as  they  are  fashionable, 
but  can  easily  be  slipped  on  or  oifat  pleasure. 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  misled  by  phrases,  so  natural  to 
believe  that  we  are  ill-used,  that  we — women  espe¬ 
cially — should  on  the  subject  of  marriage  be  carefully 
on  our  guard  against  “  cant.”  We  give  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  to  that  word — the  substitution  of  sounding  phrases 
for  true  healthy  sentiment.  It  is  generally  associated 
with  well-turned  periods,  utterances,  pious  quotations, 
and  loquacious  freedom  in  sacred  allusions,  which  do 
not  always  represent  a  really  devout  and  faithful  state 
of  mind.  But  that  is  only  one  form  of  cant.  Political 
and  social  cant,  the  cant  of  so-called  Liberalism,  of 
thought  and  philanthropy,  of  enlightened  views  and 
freedom  from  prejudices,  is  equally  false  and  equally 
obtrusive.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  we  are  nobly 
liberal,  when,  in  fact,  we  are  only  culpably  lax  ;  that 
we  are  making  generous  and  charitable  allowance  for 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  when,  in  truth,  we 


sympathise  with  it  because  we  like  it  better  than  the 
strength.  We  are  loudly  reminded  of  abstract  rights, 
but  hear  very  little  about  the  performance  of  duties ; 
and  that  legislation,  which  may  wisely  and  beneficially 
apply  to  exceptional  cases,  should  be  adapted  generally 
to  the  marriage  state. 

It  is  useful  sometimes  to  revert  to  first  principles  to 
enable  us  to  distinguish  the  pure  gold  from  the  glitter¬ 
ing  counterfeit.  What  does  the  wedding-ring  repre¬ 
sent  ?  A  union  which  is  based  on  nature,  sanctioned 
by  religion,  found  by  the  long  experience  of  the  world 
to  be  the  surest  safeguard  of  virtue,  the  most  effectual 
protection  of  the  weaker  half  of  the  human  race. 
Rational  marriage,  made  beautiful  by  mutual  love,  is 
the  highest  triumph  of  civilisation,  if  we  consider  that 
civilisation  consists  not  only  In  the  development  of  arts 
and  sciences,  but  in  the  purifying  and  strengthening  of 
human  nature.  It  is  not  a  true  marriage  union  if  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  are  aggressively  asserted,  or  unless,  when 
the  bond  is  entered  into,  there  is  a  strong  loving  resolve 
to  merge  the  two  natures,  the  two  interests,  the  two 
destinies  into  one.  The  wife  is  not  the  husband’s — the 
husband  is  not  the  wife’s — property,  but  companion 
and  nearest  and  dearest  friend,  allied  as  no  other  person 
can  be  under  any  possible  circumstances.  Each  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  joint  stock  something  which  the  other 
does  not  singly  possess — masculine  and  feminine  natures, 
intellectual  powers,  moral  qualities  varied  in  nature, 
but  in  their  nature  essential  to  the  perfect  “  oneness.” 
Each  should  think  of  the  rights  of  the  other  before  the 
rights  of  self.  A  young  wife  contributes  money  to  the 
common  stock,  and  the  honourable,  loving  husband 
knows  that  she  has  a  full  claim  to  a  full  share  of  all  the 
prosperity  and  material  happiness  the  use  of  the  money 
can  bring.  The  husband  has  business  opportunities  or 
professional  abilities  which  may  lead  him  to  eminence 
and  fortune  but  eminence  and  fortune  are  gifts  held  in 
trust  for  the  world  as  well  as  for  the  home,  and  the 
sensible  wife  will  not  claim  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
fruition  of  great  gifts.  Looked  at  practically,  marriage 
is  for  the  majority  of  women — leaving  other  and  higher 
advantages  for  the  moment  out  of  the  question — a  kind 
of  life  assurance,  the  provision  of  support  and  pro¬ 
tection  during  the  natural  life  of  herself  or  her  husband, 
with  prospective  advantages.  In  the  lowest  view  of  the 
case,  any  property  she  may  possess  is  well  invested  to 
secure  such  a  result,  and  to  insist  on  her  retaining  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  capital  and  the  interest  which  home 
and  domestic  comforts  represent  is  unsound  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  sense.  We  do  not  like  to  dwell  on  such  a 
mean  aspect  of  mariied  life,  but  it  is  forced  upon  us  by 
some  of  the  Social  Science  discussions.  That  there 
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should  be  protection  for  the  ill-used  and  weak  is 
another  matter.  A  bad  husband  or  a  bad  wife  is  an 
offender  against  society,  and  therefore  a  criminal,  and 
the  function  of  law  is  to  protect  society;  but  the  efforts 


of  good  men  and  women  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  bond  more  sacred,  consequently  more 
thoughtfully  accepted,  and  from  higher  motives. 

G.  R.  E. 


F  all  the  follies  of  which  mankind 
are  guilty  those  of  fashion  are  the 
most  astounding.  That  we  should 
be  constantly  changing  our  outward 
semblances,  that  beautiful  women 
should  transform  themselves  into  monsters 
at  the  bidding  of  a  tasteless  and  ignorant 
^  community  of  tailors,  modistes,  and  hair- 

dressers,  the  sole  object  of  which,  as  we 
'*"1  \  know,  is  to  extract  the  most  money 


p  possible  from  our  pockets,  is  an  absurdity  so 
extravagant  as  to  be  utterly  incomprehensible. 
Yet,  philosophise  as  we  will,  who  is  superior  to  this 
folly  ?  Certainly  few  women.  To  be  d  la  mode  is  the 
principal  object  in  life  of  every  female,  to  speak  collec¬ 
tively,  from  a  duchess  to  a  maid-servant,  and  the  most 
crushing  taunt  you  can  cast  upon  one  of  the  sex  is  to 
tell  her  that  her  clothes  are  old-fashioned.  Nor  can 
men  claim  much  superiority  upon  this  score,  for  they 
have  been  little  behind  the  weaker  half  of  humanity  in 
fantastic  worship  of  the  myriad-faced  goddess. 

What  vagary  could  be  more  absurd  than  that  of  the 
Norman  knights  who  shaved  the  backs  of  their  heads, 
so  that  when  the  Saxons  saw  them  in  the  field  they 
reported  to  Harold  that  it  was  an  army  of  monks  who 
had  invaded  the  land  ?  And  in  the  next  reign  these 
men  wore  the  hair  so  long  that  the  fashion  became  a 
constant  theme  of  denunciation  in  the  pulpits.  Long 
hair  and  long- toed  shoes  were  the  favourite  vanities  of 
the  young  gallants  of  Rufus’s  Court.  The  latter  were 
revived  with  a  vengeance  iu  the  gay  Court  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  and  their  length  was  regulated  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  wearer.  The  ordinary  gentle¬ 
man  was  allowed  a  peak  of  half  a  foot  beyond  the 
toes  ;  a  nobleman,  one  foot ;  while  a  prince  delighted 
in  two  feet,  and  had  a  chain  to  support  it,  one  end  of 
which  was  attached  to  the  knee.  Others  were  shaped 
like  ducks’  bills,  the  name  they  were  known  by,  and 
protruded  some  four  or  five  fingers.  When  the  fashion 
changed  it  went  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  the  normal 
length  of  the  foot  was  rigidly  observed,  and  the  ex¬ 
quisites  vied  with  each  other  in  the  enormous  width  of 


their  toes.  While  the  gentlemen  concentrated  their 
eccentricities  of  taste  upon  their  feet,  the  ladies  were 
equally  extravagant  in  the  forms  of  their  headgear.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth  two  horns,  that  branched 
out  on  either  side  like  antlers,  or  bent  forward  like 
enormous  crescents,  and  over  which  was  drawn  silk  or 
linen,  was  the  rage.  In  Edward  the  Fourth’s  reign  the 
two  horns  were  reduced  to  one,  which  rose,  like  a 
sugarloaf,  perpendicularly,  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
threp-fourths  of  an  efi ;  these  were  covered  with  lawn 
veils,  which  sometimes  hung  to  the  ground,  and  were, 
at  others,  tucked  under  the  arm.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  bonnets  were  very  small  and  set  very  far  back 
upon  the  head.  Punch  advertised  that  in  the  following 
season  they  would  be  worn  upon  the  small  of  the  back. 
The  fops  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  reign  actually  thus 
wore  their  large  plumed  hats,  which  were  slung  by 
ribbons  upon  their  shoulders,  while  their  heads  were 
covered  by  close-fitting  caps  of  gold  net  or  velvet. 

The  further  we  advance  in  civilisation  the  more 
extravagant  do  the  vagaries  of  fashion  become,  and  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  with  the 
great  queen  as  leader,  far  outdid  their  predecessors  in 
the  absurdities  of  costume.  There  is  a  picture  of 
Elizabeth  at  Hardwicke  Hall,  attired  in  a  dress  em¬ 
broidered  with  the  figures  of  serpents,  small  birds,  a 
swan,  an  ostrich,  and  a  sea-horse.  At  her  death  her 
wardrobe  contained  three  thousand  dresses.  What  do 
the  decriers  of  modern  extravagance  say  to  that  ? 
Although  golden  was  her  favourite  colour,  her  majesty 
sometimes  appeared  in  hair  black  as  a  raven’s  wing, 
and  among  other  items  of  her  colossal  wardrobe  were 
eighty  wigs  of  different  hues  and  shades.  Ruffs  were 
first  worn  in  Henry  VIII.’s  time,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  expanded  to  those  gigantic  dimensions  which 
obliged  the  ladies  to  feed  themselves  with  a  spoon,  two 
feet  in  length,  until  his  younger  daughter’s  reign.  The 
latter  sent  to  Holland  for  a  famous  starcher.  Mistress 
DIngham  Vander  Plasse,  to  come  over  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  art  of  stiffening  muslins  and 
linen';  this  adept  gave  lessons  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
pounds  for  each  scholar,  and  an  extra  twenty  shillings 
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for  instruction  in  making  the  starch,  which  was  a  dye 
as  well,  and  imparted  any  hue  desired — white,  red, 
blue,  purple.  In  the  following  reign,  however,  yellow 
starch  was  all  the  rage.  This  fashion  acquired  an 
infamous  celebrity  from  being  the  invention  of  the 
notorious  Mrs.  Turner,  who  was  one  of  the  persons 
employed  by  the  Countess  of  Essex  to  poison  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury ;  she  wore  a  lawn  ruff  of  her 
favourite  colour  upon  the  scaffold,  and  the  hangman, 
in  derision,  had  his  bands  and  cuffs  of  the  same  hue. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  bringing  the  fashion  into  dis¬ 
credit,  an  old  author.  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes,  tells  us 
that  it  afterwards  became  more  general  than  it  had 
b'en  before.  It  was  severely  denounced  by  the  Puri¬ 
tans  as  a  snare  of  the  Evil  One,  as  well  as  for  the  waste 
of  food  it  occasioned,  for  it  was  said  that  twenty  eggs 
would  scarce  suffice  to  starch  one  band.  Yellow  was 
a  favouri'e  colour  of  that  day  in  other  things  besides 
ruffs  and  linen,  as  mention  is  frequently  made  in  the 
old  dramatists  of  yellow  doublets  being  greatly  affected 
by  the  young  gallants.  As  the  ruff  became  larger  and 
larger,  starch  was  foundjinsufficient  to  keep  it  properly 
distended,  and  had  to  be  assisted  by  a  framework  of 
wire,  A  cuirass  of  whalebone,  with  a  pointed  stomacher, 
which  descended  a  foot  below  the  natural  waist,  and 
the  enormous  fardingale,  the  original  of  the  hoop  and 
crinoline,  made  of  the  same  material,  completed  the 
female  costume. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  shoes.  If  it  be 
any  satisfaction  to  the  ladies  of  the  present  day,  who 
are  so  frequently  scolded  and  ridiculed  on  account  of 
their  high-heeled  boots,  they  may  learn  that  their  an¬ 
cestresses  of  this  time  far  exceeded  them  in  such  extra¬ 
vagances.  “  Your  ladyship  is  nearer  heaven  by  the 
altitude  of  a  chopine  than  when  I  saw  you  last,”  says 
Hamlet  when  welcoming  the'fplayers.  A  famous  old 
traveller,  Thomas  Coergate,  tells' us  that  the  chopine, 
or  chopince,  as  he  calls  it,*  was  so  common  in  Venice, 
whence  the  fashion  came,  that  no  woman  was  ever  seen 
without  it,  and  describes  it  as  “a  thing  made  of  wood, 
and  covered  with  leather  of  sundry  colours,  some  white, 
some  red,  some  yellow,”  and  as  being  worn  under  the 
shoe.  “  Many  of  them,”  he  adds,  “are'curiously  painted  ; 
some  also  I  have  seen  fairly  'gilt.”  *  *  *  There 
are  many  of  these  chapineys^of  great  height,  even  half 
a  yat*d  high,  which  maketh'  many  of  their  women  that 
are  very  short  seem  taller  than  the  tallest  woman  we 
have  in  England.  Also  I  have^heard  that  this  is  observed 
among  them,  that  by  how[much'nobler  a  woman  is,  by 
so  much  the  higher  are  her  chapineys.  All  their  gen¬ 
tlewomen,  and  most  of  their  wives  and  widows  that 
are  of  any  wealth  are  assisted  and  supported  either  by 


men  or  women  when  they  walk  abroad.’’  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  chopine  ever  reached  to 
quite  this  altitude  in  England. 

Turning  from  the  ladies  to  the  gentlemen  of  this 
period,  we  find  them  no  whit  less  absurd  and  extrava¬ 
gant  in  the  fashion  of  their  garments.  Yellow  starch 
was  an  equal  favourite  with  both  sexes  ;  it  was  used 
for  men’s  ruffs  and  for  their  shirts  of  fine  linen,  wrought 
in  needlework,  which  frequently  cost  ten  pounds  each — 
an  enormous  sum  in  those  days.  But  even  this  extrava¬ 
gance  was  far  exceeded  in  a  much  less  important  part 
of  their  costume.  Their  shoes  were  adorned  with 
enormous  roses  of  silk  and  satin,  trimmed  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  sometimes  precious  stones.  Satan,  in 
Jonson’s  “  The  Devil  is  an  Ass”  speaks  of 

“  Gartorg  and  roses,  four  score  pounds  a  pair,” 
and  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  satirises  those  who 

“  Wear  a  farm  in  shoe-strings  edged  with  gold. 

And  spangled  garters  worth  a  copyhold.” 

The  tags  of  the  points  by  which  the  hose  were  attached 
to  the  doublet,  and  which  served  the  purpose  of  our 
modern  braces,  were  also  frequently  of  silver,  gold,  or 
precious  stones.  James  the  First’s  dread  of  assassina¬ 
tion  brought  in  another  extraordinary  style  of  dress — 
the  quilted  doublet,  through  which  a  dagger  could  not 
pierce,  as  it  was  frequently  stuffed  with  five  or  .six 
pounds  of  bombast,  a  kind  of  fustian  or  cotton  wool. 
The  enormous  trunk  hose  was  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  this  huge  jacket,  and  was  sometimes  stuffed  with 
wool,  some'imes  with  bran.  The  satirists  expended 
much  wit  upon  this  absurd  fashion,  which,  with  various 
modifications,  endured  almost  to  the  Restoration. 
Tenewit,  in  Jonson’s  “  Epiccene,”  talks  of  a  man  victual¬ 
ling  himself  “  for  half  a  year  in  his  breeches,”  and 
Butler  describes  his  hero 

“  Witli  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose. 

In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 
•Vs  he  and  all  his  knights  could  eat.” 

A  passage  in  I.yly’s  Midas,  written  in  1592,  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  the  fashions  of  wearing  the  hair  and 
beard  :  “  How,  sir,  will  you  be  trimmed  ?  Will  you 
have  your  beard  like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin  ?  a  penthouse 
on  your  upper-lip  or  an  ally  on  your  chin  ?  a  low  curl 
on  your  head  like  a  bull  or  dangling  lock  like  a  spaniel  ? 
your  moustachios  sharp  at  the  ends,  like  shoemakers’ 
awls,  or  hanging  down  to  your  mouth  like  goats’ flakes  ? 
Your  love-locks  wreathed  with  a  silken  twist  or  shaggy 
to  fall  on  your  shoulders  ?”  The  love-lock  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Cavaliers  ; 
it  frequently  descended  to  the  waist,  and  was  usually 
tied  at  the  ends  with  a  rose  or  knot  of  riband.  It  was 
customary  to  dye  the  beard  as  well  as  the  hmr.  Bottom 
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a  It'S,  “  What  beard  were  I  best  to  play  it  in  ?  I  will 
discharge  it  ia  either  your  straw-coloured  beard, 
your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple  in  grain  beard, 
or  your  French  crown  coloured  beard,  your  perfect 
yellow.” 

The  extravagant  cost  of  apparel  continued  to  increase 
at  an  enormous  rate  during  Charles  I.’s  reign.  One 
of  Buckingham’s  suits,  with  jewels,  is  said  to  have 
cost  ;^8o,ooo ;  another  j^20,ooo;  while  ladies  wore 
embroidery  at  £^o  a  yard.  But  this  costliness  was 
accompanied  by  a  purer  taste  than  was  known  to  their 
predecessors,  and  there  is  little  to  offend  the  most 
exacting  in  the  beautiful  Vandyke  dress  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  or  in  the  female  costume  with  which  the  pictures 
of  Henriet'a  Maria  have  familiarised  us.  Fashion  played 
few  vagaries  during  the  Cammonwealth ;  but  it  made 
up  for  its  enforced  quietude  when  the  Restoration  came, 
and  first  and  foremost  with  the  full-bottomed  periwig, 
which  left  nothing  of  the  face  visible  except  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  eyes,  and  which  it  was  the  mode  to  comb 
in  public,  in  drawing-rooms,  in  the  theatres,  in  the 
parks,  or  wherever  the  beau  might  be.  These  perukes 
when  made  of  fair  hair  sometimes  cost  as  much  as 
£^o  each  ;  indeed,  such  was  their  value  that  they  occa¬ 
sioned  a  new  system  of  robbery  to  be  organised  ;  thieves 
would  mount  behind  a  carriage,  cut  a  hole  in  the  back, 
and  snatch  off  the  Sir  Fopling  Flutterhead  gear  as  he  sat 
there.  A  yet  more  ingenious  trick  was  to  conceal  a 
boy  in  a  basket,  which  the  thief  would  carry  on  his 
head,  and  as  he  passed  some  tempting  peruke  up  jumped 
the  boy,  and  the  wig  and  himself  were  gone  before  the 
victim  could  recover  from  his  surprise. 

The  patch  was  another  absurdity  of  this  period,  and 
as  all  unnatural  fashions  may  be  traced  to  an  attempt  to 
conceal  a  deformity  cf  body  in  some  great  personage, 
we  might  conclude  that  those  little  bits  of  black  sticking- 
plaster  were  first  used  by  some  person  afflicted  with  a 
pimply  face.  In  Bulwer’s  Artificial  Changeling  there  is 
the  picture  of  a  lady  with  a  patch  on  her  forehead,  cut 
in  the  shape  of  a  coach  and  four,  one  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  under  each  eye,  a  star  at  one  corner  of  her 
mouth,  and  a  giobe  upon  her  chin.  This  curious 
fashion  was  still  rife  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  it  is 
wittily  ridiculed  in  the  Spectator,  No.  8l.  The  fardin- 
gale  was  revived  by  Madame  de  Montespan  in  the  form 
of  the  hoop,  to  conceal,  it  is  said,  her  being  enceinte. 
The  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  form  of 
this  abomination  is  pointed  out  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
when  he  is  showing  Mr.  Spectator  through  the  family 
portrait-gallery  :  “  You  see,  sir,  my  great,  great,  great 
grandmother  has  on  the  new-fashioned  petticoat,  except 
that  the  modern  is  gathered  at  the  waist ;  my  grand¬ 


mother  appears  as  if  she  stood  in  a  large  drum,  whereas 
the  ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go-cart.” 
Mr.  Spectator  and  Mr.  Bickerstaff  never  tire  of  ridi¬ 
culing  this  fashion.  There  is  an  amusing  paper,  Tatler 
No.  1 1 6,  which  describes  the  trial  of  the  petticoats: 
how  the  culprit  could  not  be  got  into  the  house  as  she 
could  not  squeeze  through  the  doorway  -,  how  the  hoop, 
being  taken  off  and  distended  upon  a  table,  the  great 
hall  was  found  to  be  too  narrow  to  display  its  full 
circumference  ;  how  it  was  drawn  up  to  the  ceiling  by  a 
pulley,  and  how,  being  twenty-four  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference,  it  formed  an  ample  canopy  for  the  whole  com¬ 
pany.  In  No.  245  of  the  same  work  we  have  an 
advertisement,  supposed  to  be  inserted  by  a  person  of 
quality,  whose  maid  has  disappeared  with  certain  pro¬ 
perty,  which  gives  a  capital  picture  of  a  lady’s  wardrobe 
of  the  time.  Among  other  things  enumerated  are,  a 
thick  wadded  calico  wrapper,  a  musk-coloured  velvet 
mantle,  lined  with  squirrel-skins ;  four  pairs  of  silk 
stockings,  curiously  darned  -,  six  pairs  of  laced  shoes, 
new  and  old,  with  the  heels  of  half  two  inches  higher 
than  their  fellows ;  a  quilted  petticoat  of  the  largest 
size,  and  one  of  canvas,  with  whalebone  hoops  ;  three 
pairs  of  stays,  bolstered  below  the  left  shoulder ;  two 
pairs  of  hips  of  the  newest  fashion,  four  black  lead 
combs,  three  pairs  of  fashionable  eyebrows,  two  sets 
of  ivory  teeth,  little  the  worse  for  wearing ;  and  one 
pair  of  box  for  common  use. 

The  hoop,  however,  held  its  ground  in  spite  of 
ridicule  and  denunciation  ;  and  Mr.  Town,  in  the  Con¬ 
noisseur,  writing  nearly  half  a  century  later,  says  : — 
“  The  hoop  has  been  known  to  expand  and  contract 
itself  from  the  size  of  a  butter- churn  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  three  hogsheads.  At  one  time  it  was  sloped 
from  the  waist  in  pyramidical  form  ;  at  another  it  was 
bent  upwards  like  an  inverted  bow,  by  which  the  two 
angles,  when  squeezed  up  on  each  side,  came  in  contact 
with  the  ears.  At  present  it  is  nearly  of  an  oval  form, 
and  scarce  measures  from  end  to  end  twice  the  length 
of  the  wearer.”  Here  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a 
belle  of  about  this  period,  1754,  drawn  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  : — 

“  Hang'  a  small  bugic-cap  on,  as  big  as  a  crown. 

Snout  it  off  with  a  flow’r,  vulgo  diet,  a  pompoon : 

Let  your  powder  be  grey,  and  braid  up  your  hair. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  colt  to  be  sold  at  a  fair. 

A  short  pair  of  pumps,  half  an  ell  from  your  chin. 

To  make  you  appear  like  one  just  lying-in ; 

Before,  for  your  breast-pin  a  stomacher  bib  on, 

Ragodc  it  with  curls  of  silver  and  ribbon. 

Your  neck  and  your  shoulders  both  naked  should  be. 

Was  it  not  for  Vandyke,  blown  with  chevaux  de  frisc. 

Let  your  gown  be  a  sack,  blue,  yellow,  or  green. 

And  frizzle  your  elbows  with  ruffles  sixteen  ; 

Furl  off  your  lawn  apron  with  flounces  in  rows. 

Puff  and  pucker-up  knots  on  your  arms  and  your  toes ; 

Make  your  petticoats  short  that  a  hoop,  eight  yards  wide. 
May  decently  show  how  your  garters  are  tied ; 
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“  With  fringes  of  knotting  your  dicky  cabob. 

On  slippers  of  velvet,  set  gold  d  la  daube. 

But  mount  on  French  heels,  when  you  go  to  a  hall ; 

'Tis  the  fashion  to  totter  and  show  you  can  fall.” 

The  head  kept  pace  with  the  body  in  deformity. 
Addison,  in  Spectator  98,  writes  : — “  That  within  his 
me.Tiory  he  has  known  ladies’  headdresses  to  rise  and 
fall  above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago  it 
shot  up  to  a  very  great  height,  insomuch  that  the  female 
pirt  of  our  species  were  much  taller  than  the  men. 
The  women  were  of  such  an  enormous  stature,  that  nue 
appeared  at  grasshoppers  before  them.  I  remember  several 
ladies,  who  were  once  very  near  seven  feet  high,  that  at 
present  want  some  inches  of  five.”  The  headgear  to 
which  allusion  is  made  was  called  the  Commode,  and 
was  a  structure  of  wire  which  bore  up  the  hair  and 
the  forepart  of  a  lace  cap  to  a  great  height.  In  IV] 6 
the  headdresses  were  so  high  that  ladies  could  not 
enter  a  coach,  and  sedan-chairs  with  cupolas  were 
constructed  for  their  accommodation.  The  seats  of 
these  vehicles  could  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  height ; 
sometimes  the  towering  superstructure  of  the  occupant 
obliged  her  to  have  the  seat  set  not  more  than  three 
inches  from  the  floor,  where  she  squatted  with  the 
hoop  up  on  each  side  of  her  ears  and  her  feathers 
rising  three  feet  above  her  head.  The  horrible  mass 
of  powder,  pomatum,  false  hair,  feathers,  and  furbelows, 
which  it  required  half  a  day  to  erect,  obliged  the  martyr 
of  fashion  to  sit  in  one  position ;  to  lie  down  was  an 
impossibility,  and  for  nights  together  she  would  sleep 
in  a  chair  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  arrangement,  which 
sometimes  remained  intact  for  a  fortnight,  the  rotting 
flour  and  pomatum  breeding  maggots  and  even  worse 
vermin.  The  pomades  used  were  of  different  colours, 
and  I  have  read  somewhere  a  description  of  how  these 
were  blended  upon  a  fine  gentleman’s  head.  A  servant 
was  stationed  in  each  corner  of  the  dressing-chamber  ; 
each  was  armed  with  a  puff  and  a  powder  of  different 
colour,  and  as  the  beau  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
each  shot  a  cloud  upon  him  in  turn.  Grey  was  a 
favourite  hue  among  young  mec.  It  was  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  who  first  brought  the  tall  plumes  into  vogue  ; 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  once  seen  wearing  one 
an  ell  in  height.  The  French  pictures  of  that  period 
show  us  the  most  monstrous  devices  in  headgear  -,  one, 
called  the  Batterie,  surrounded  the  head  with  rows  of 
cannons  ;  another,  la  Jardiniere,  surmounted  it  with  a 
basket  of  flowers  ;  a  third,  with  a  representation  of  the 
Tuileries  ;  while  a  fourth  has  actually  a  war  frigate  in 
full  sail,  supported  upon  rolls  of  horizontal  curls,  which 
protrude  back  nearly  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  face. 

The  French  Revolution  put  a  stop  to  the  follies  of 
fashion  for  a  time,  but  under  the  Directory  they  broke 


out  afresh.  A  tunic  of  white  cashmere,  which  scarcely 
covered  the  bosom  and  shoulders,  looped  on  one  side 
to  the  knee,  and  confined  under  the  breasts  by  a  cincture 
of  bright  metal ;  bare  arms,  clasped  by  bracelets  and 
armlets ;  buskins  upon  the  legs,  bare  feet,  Roman 
sandals,  and  gold  rings  upon  the  toes,  such  w.as  the 
costume  of  the  Parisian  salons,  of  which  Madame  Tallien 
and  Josephine  de  Beauharnais  were  the  rival  divas.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  a  strong  rivalry 
existed  between  these  two  famous  beauties,  and  that  each 
strove  to  outdo  the  other  in  extravagances.  Madame 
Tallien,  proud  of  her  splendid  arms  and  bust,  displayed 
as  much  of  these  charms  as  Republican  ideas  of  decenc)', 
which  were  very  limited,  would  allow.  In  torso  Madame 
Beauharnais  was  much  less  liberally  endowed,  but 
Nature  had  redressed  the  balance  with  very  finely- 
formed  lower  limbs,  so  using  a  little  more  drapery  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  she  checkmated  her  rival 
by  wearing  pantaloons  of  close-fitting  flesh-coloured 
silk,  scarcely  shaded  by  a  dress  of  transparent  gauze 
which  alone  covered  them.  No  contrast  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  could  be  conceived  than  that  between  the  pure 
classicism  of  the  female  costume  and  the  grotesque 
barbarism  of  the  incroyable,  as  the  beau  of  the  day  was 
called.  The  jaws  and  chin  were  buried  in  an  immense 
cravat,  the  head  was  half  concealed  by  a  huge  coat- 
collar  ;  a  short  waistcoat,  nankeen  breeches,  with 
bunches  of  ribbons  at  the  knees,  silk  stockings  and 
shoes,  or  boots  with  buff  tops,  completed  the  dress. 
The  hair  was  plaited  in  queues,  rings  were  worn  in 
the  ears,  a  huge  bunch  of  seals  and  trinkets  hung  from 
the  waist  and  dangled  against  the  knee.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  Victor  Hugo  there  is  a  droll  picture  of  an  exquisite  of 
the  first  years  of  the  Restoration.  The  skirts  of  his 
coat  were  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  fish’s  tail,  and  it  was 
dotted  all  over,  even  to  the  sh  mlders,  with  metal 
buttons.  People  who  dressed  moderately  in  fashion 
wore  their  waists  in  the  middle  of  their  backs,  but  this 
one  had  his  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  His  hat  was 
poised  on  the  right  side  of  his  head ;  on  the  left  was  a 
monstrous  bunch  of  frizzled  hair.  The  trousers,  orna¬ 
mented  with  immense  strips,  were  pinched  in  at  the 
knees  and  immensely  wide  at  the  bottom.  Here  is  a 
dress  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  street  negro 
serenader.  After  such  a  wonderful  costume  as  this  a 
suit  consisting  of  a  bright  pea-green  coat,  with  cut  steel 
buttons,  white  waistcoat,  buff  silk  breeches,  curls  like 
cannons,  immense  large  French  buckles,  and  a  chapeau 
bras ;  or  another  of  a  short  scarlet  coat,  with  large  cut 
steel  buttons,  a  very  short  white  waistcoat,  top  boots 
and  leather  breeches  that  reached  almoit  to  the  chin, 
both  worn  by  fashionable  Englishmen  towards  the  end 
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of  the  last  century,  will  read  but  as  a  very  tame  and 
sober  description. 

The  buckskin  breeches  mania,  still  within  the  memory 
of  elderly  men,  was  about  the  last  outre  extravagance  in 
male  costume,  although  future  chroniclers  may  be 
inclined  to  number  the  chimney-pot  hat  as  such. 
These  breeches  were  worn  so  tight  that  it  required  the 
assistance  of  tvvo  men  besides  the  wearer  to  pull  them 
on.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  they  were  suspended  by 
machinery  from  the  ceiling  -,  the  wearer  mounted  up 
steps  set  for  the  purpose,  dropped  himself  into  them, 
and  his  legs  were  dragged  through  by  those  below. 
When  thus  attired  he  could  not  bend  a  muscle  of  the 


lower  part  of  his  body ;  walking  was  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility,  and  the  victim  of  fashion,  with  crimson  and 
swollen  face  caused  by  imperfect  clrculatijn,  hobbled 
along  like  a  gouty  octogenarian. 

The  male  dress  of  the  present  day  is  as  ugly  and  as 
tasteless  as  anything  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but  it  is 
neither  extravagant  nor  ridiculous  ;  while  ladies,  since 
they  abolished  crinolines  and  chignons,  have  attired 
themselves  with  singular  grace.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  good  taste  and  common  sense  will  not  endure 
for  ever,  and  that  before  very  long  the  modiste  will 
plunge  us  into  some  new  grotesque  vagaries  of 
fashion. 


LlTli  AND  DEATH. 

I  had  chosen,  my  tears  had  all  been  dews; 
nl  ^  would  have  drawn  a  bird’s  or  blossom’s  breath. 
Nor  outmoaned  yonder  dove.  I  did  not  choose, — 
And  here  is  Life  for  me,  and  there  is  Death. 

Ay,  here  is  Life.  Bloom  for  me,  violet ; 

Whisper  me.  Love,  all  things  that  are  not  true  ; 

Sing,  nightingale  and  lark,  till  I  forget, — 

For  here  is  I.lfe,  and  I  have  need  of  you. 

So,  there  is  Death.  Fade,  violet,  from  the  land  ; 

Cease  from  your  singing,  nightingale  and  hrk  -, 

Forsake  me.  Love,  for  I  without  your  hand 
Can  find  my  way  more  surely  to  the  dark. 


THE  INITIALS.  A  FRAGMENT. 

(See  Front  Page.) 


PAIR  of  youthful  lovers  in  the  grove 
All  ardent  wander’d,  whispering  the  while 
Of  days  to  come — when  wife  and  husband, 
names 

So  sacred  in  significance,  would  be 

More  dear  to  them  than  all  the  world  beside. 

They  reached  a  tree  whereon  in  loving  jest. 

With  serious  meaning,  he  two  letters  carved. 

Hers  first,  the  dearest  name  in  all  the  world — 

His  own  ;  and  then  a  twining  lover’s  knot 
Encircling  both  upon  the  shining  bark — 

And  smiling  said — 

“  When  these  grow  up  and  meet. 
With  thee,  my  dearest,  I  will  hither  come — 


Together  bound  as  husband  and  as  wife. 

To  celebrate  the  day  that  mikes  us  one 
For  ever  and  for  ever  !” 

She  replied — 

“  My  love,  my  dearest,  truly  unto  thee 
My  life,  my  name,  my  all,  I  do  entrust 
Without  one  fear  foreboding.” 

Then  he  kiss’d 

Tne  upturn’d  blushing  forehead,  and  the  lips. 

As  pure  as  ocean  pearls,  while  birds  out-trill’d 
Tneir  sweetest  harmonies  for  plighted  troth. 

As  silent  stood  the  lovers. 

Days  pass’d  on,  and  melted  into  years.  He  left’her 
side. 
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O  descend  a  hundred  and  six  steps 
cut  in  the  rock  to  a  canal  or  sub¬ 
terranean  stream,  and  then  to  be 
propelled  along  this  canal  by  a 
strange  boatman  till  we  came  to  a 
1  bottomless  pit  and  an  apparently  topless 

cavern,  was  a  form  of  pleasure  that  did  not 
exactly  appeal  to  me.  A  certain  amount 
of  culture  as  regards  caverns  would  be 
necessary  for  my  mind  before  I  could  affect 
to  enjoy  a  perilous  progress  in  the  dark  along 
slippery  places  for  no  particular  purpose.  I 
twisted  my  ankle  in  descending  the  steps,  and  caught 
such  a  cold  while  jerking  along  the  black  canal  as 
clung  to  me  with  the  painful  tenacity  of  an  injurious 
acquaintance  for  many  weeks.  Nevertheless  the  Speed¬ 
well  Cavern  is  a  marvellous  place,  and  I  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  everybody  who  can  to  go  and  see  it  in  spite  of  the 
possibilities  it  offers  of  intensely  private  murder  being 
committed  in  it,  and  of  its  neuralgic  atmosphere.  For 
one  thing  it  is  almost  worth  while  going  in  because  of 
the  delightful  sensations  that  assail  one  in  coming  out 
into  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  again.  We  all  felt  as  if 
we  were  in  a  vapour-bath  on  emerging  from  the  dank 
cave  and  turning  into  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful 
“  pass”  in  Derbyshire,  which  is  known  as  the  “  Win- 
nats,”  a  corruption  of  its  original  name  of  “  Gates  of 
the  Wind.” 

The  sky  was  cloudless  and  the  air  warm  when  we 
started  on  our  walk  from  bleak  Castleton  to  Chaple-in- 
le-Frith,  which  was  the  first  point  at  which  we  could 
gain  the  train.  Too  credulously  had  we  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  in  the  shape  of  the  barmaid  at  the 
“  Bull,”  where  we  lunched,  who  told  us  that  the  rail¬ 
way  station  at  Chaple-in-le-Frith  was  only  three  miles 
distant.  We  trod  along  the  green  sward  of  the  Wind- 
gates  with  light  hearts  for  more  than  an  hour,  then  the 
wind  fell,  and  the  clouds  lowered,  and  the  rain 
descended,  and  we  felt  our  plight  to  be  an  evil  one 
indeed  when  a  solitary  wayfarer  told  us  truly  that  it  was 
exactly  seven  miles  from  Castleton  to  our  goal ! 

Seven  weary  miles  in  torrents  of  rain  and  sopping 
garments,  for  the  much-vaunted  ulsters  failed  us  in  this 
peril,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  anything  but  water¬ 
proof.  As  for  umbrellas,  the  children  and  Aunt  Emma 
and  I  gave  up  the  attempt  to  carry  them  after  a  mile  or 
two,  rather  preferring  that  the  pitiless  rain  should  soak 


the  dye  out  of  cur  hats  on  to  our  foreheads,  and  take 
our  feathers  out  of  curl  in  a  way  that  made  us  resemble 
much-bedraggled  Indian  chiefs,  than  that  our  weary 
arms  should  be  put  to  a  further  strain. 

What  a  ghastly  walk  that  was,  to  be  sure,  along  a 
road  that  I  have  since  heard  winds  through  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  Derbyshire  !  It  was  all  lost  upon  us 
by  reason  of  a  heavy  mist  or  grey  fog  which  enveloped 
everything ;  and  so,  as  there  was  nothing  to  remark 
upon  (excepting  the  rain),  silence  had  it  all  her  own 
way,  and  so  made  the  journey  seem  longer.  To  add  to 
our  discomfiture,  the  children,  who  had  been  too  mi  ch 
excited  to  eat  at  luncheon  because  of  the  projected  visit 
to  the  cavern,  were  seized  with  the  pangs  of  hunger 
when  we  reached  the  railway  station,  and  there  was  not 
even  a  bun  or  a  bit  of  bread  to  be  bought  on  the  barren 
platform. 

It  was  a  doleful  experience  of  life  in  country  lodgings 
that  we  had  this  night  when  we  reached  our  temporary 
home.  The  rain  was  still  lashing  down  furiously,  and 
as  we  had  been  absent  a  few  days  our  larder  was  empty. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  go  out  in  search  of 
provisions  in  such  weather,  and,  indeed,  there  was 
nobody  to  go.  So  after  we  had  taken  hot  baths  we  sat 
down  to  a  dispiriting  arrangement  of  tea  and  bread-and- 
butter,  and  came  to  the  unanimous  concludon  “  that 
London  was  good  enough  for  us.” 

So  we  came  back  to  spend  golden,  ruddy  October  in 
town,  but  before  we  came  away,  mushrooms  being 
plentiful  in  the  district,  and  Mrs.  Sampson  being  a  great 
authority  on  scientific  cookery,  we  made  a  series  of 
experiments  with  them  which  resulted  rather  favourably 
on  the  whole. 

“  Mushrooms  are  among  the  most  nutritious  of  vege¬ 
table  substances,  and  are  excellent  either  stewed,  brciled, 
fried,  baked  on  toast,  or,  best  of  all  perhaps,  made  into 
an  omelette,”  Mrs.  Sampson  told  us ;  and,  the  omelette 
being  a  novelty,  we  agreed  that  this  should  be  the  first 
test  to  which  she  should  put  her  skill.  Fine,  fleshy 
young  mushrooms  that  still  retain  their  pink  tinge  inside 
are  the  best  ones  for  the  purpose,  and  these  should  be 
stewed  in  milk  until  they  are  soft  enough  to  be  mashed, 
when  they  should  be  put  in  the  omelette  as  yoa  would 
put  jam.  It  unquestionably  is  a  delicate  and  dainty  dish, 
and  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  our  eating  more  of  it  than 
was  prudent  that  caused  us  some  after-pangs,  and  no 
inherent  fault  of  the  mushrooms  employed.  But  I  am 
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rather  inclined  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Sampson,  strong  in 
her  scientific  knowledge  and  secure  in  her  unselfish 
determination  not  to  eat  any  of  the  delicious  dish  her¬ 
self,  put  in  a  handsome  doubtful  relative  of  the  genuine 
mushrooms.  At  any  rate,  there  was  an  air  of  anxiety 
about  us  that  surely  betokened  remorse  when  those 
after-pangs  assailed  us,  and  she  told  me  in  confidence 
(when  I  got  better)  that  in  future  when  she  dressed 
mushrooms  for  any  person,  “  that  person  should  select 
the  mushrooms  for  him  or  herself.” 

So  for  the  few  remaining  days  of  our  sojourn  here  I 
was  the  mushroom-gatherer  and  the  one  who  was  held 
responsible  for  the  worst  that  might  befall  my  family 
after  a  banquet  on  the  seductive  but  sometimes  de¬ 
ceptive  fungi.  As  for  those  that  looked  like  balls  of 
scarlet  or  rich  rose-pink  kid,  I  abstained  from  them 
altogether  as  articles  of  food,  and  contented  myself  with 
arranging  them  with  green  moss  and  grey  lichen  as  a 
table  decoration. 

But  it  really  was  astounding  what  marvellously  nice 
dishes  necessity  during  those  few  weeks  of  our  summer 
holiday  made  us  concoct  out  of  almost  nothing.  After 
that  one  unfortunate  experience  of  the  sturdy  hen  that 
came  to  table  stuffed  by  Nature  I  abjured  poultry  for  a 
season,  until,  indeed,  I  came  back  to  town  and  reposed 
in  confidence  on  my  cook.  But  while  thrown  on  my 
own  resources  entirely  I  learnt  to  treat  kidneys,  mutton 
cutlets,  and  beefsteaks  better  than  I  have  ever  known 
them  treated  out  of  a  public  grill-room. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  as  so  many  of  us 
women  of  the  middle  classes  are  in  severe  straits 
very  often  as  regards  “  a  competent  cook,”  that  it  is  a 
very  wonderful  thing  that  we  do  not  insist  upon  our 
daughters  at  least  attaining  to  the  competency  which 
circumstances  have  debarred  us  from  teaching  ourselves. 
How  very  few  of  us  krunv  anything  even  of  the  most 
elementary  cookery  !  How  absolutely  ignorant  we  are 
of  the  comparative  value  of  various  kinds  of  food  as 
nutriment !  We  all  know  that  roast  or  broiled  meat  is 
“  nicer”  than  boiled  or  fried,  but  while  we  appreciate 
the  finer  flavour  of  the  former,  how  very  few  of  us  can 
tell  the  reason  why  these  flavours  are  developed  and 
retained ! 

■  For  my  own  part,  though,  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  friendship,  if  not  of  actual  affection,  for  the  frying- 
pan  when  it  is  used  judiciously.  Flesh,  fowl,  oysters, 
potatoes,  parsnips,  apples,  and  onions  may  one  and  all 
be  cooked  in  it  in  a  very  appetising  and  wholesome  way 
if  due  care  and  discretion  is  used.  For  one  thing,  the 
lard,  butter,  or  oil  in  which  anything  is  fried  must  be 
at  boiling  point  when  that  thing  is  put  into  it.  When 
this  essential  condition  is  disregarded,  the  fry,  of  what¬ 


ever  it  may  consist,  becomes  a  mere  grease- sodden 
mass,  an  indigestible  abomination. 

Three-fourths  of  the  human  race  eat  little  or  no 
“  flesh”  meat.  Whether  they  are  ihe  better  for  such 
abstinence  is  a  moot  point,  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
great  majority  eat  a  great  deal  more  meat  than  is  good 
for  them.  Millions  in  various  parts  of  the  world  refrain 
from  eating  meat  from  religious  convictions,  or  from 
sentimental  scruples,  or  from  a  belief  that  it  is  pre¬ 
judicial  to  health.  Still  the  many — and  I  am  one  of 
them — cling  to  the  savoury  flavours  which  can  only  be 
procured  from  meat.  Grains,  herbs,  and  vegetables  in 
judicious  combination  are  of  excellent  service,  but  it  is 
just  that  one  bone  which  has  given  the  finishing  relish 
to  the  whole ! 

Ruddy  October  is  a  delightful  month  anywhere  if 
the  season  is  fine,  and  I  specially  like  it  in  London  after 
a  long  early  autumn  sojourn  in  the  country.  But  there 
are  several  conditions  which  must  have  been  observed 
in  one’s  house  during  one’s  absence  which  are  essential 
to  one’s  peace  on  one’s  return.  On  this  occasion  the 
Sampsons,  Aunt  Emma,  and  ourselves  had  all  tried 
different  plans  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  our  homes 
while  we  were  away  from  them.  What  these  re¬ 
spective  plans  were,  and  what  resulted  from  them,  shall 
now  be  told. 

I  let  my  house  to  the  friends  of  a  friend  on  the  latter’s 
fervent  representation  that  my  possible  temporary  tenants 
were  the  most  careful,  clean,  conscientious  people  in 
the  world.  The  wife  was  an  ideal  manager  and  house¬ 
keeper  ;  the  husband  had  no  bad  habits,  such  as 
smoking  in  the  drawing-room  and  walking  over  Per¬ 
sian  rugs  with  dirty  boots ;  and  the  children  were  the 
most  orderly,  well-behaved  little  creatures  in  the  world. 
The  prospect  seemed  so  fair  that  I  closed  with  it, 
accepting  a  merely  nominal  sum  for  the  sake  of  having 
the  house  occupied  and  saving  the  servants  from  the 
tempting  snares  of  idleness.  Accordingly,  the  day  after 
we  went  out  the  family  to  whom  we  had  let  it  came  in ! 

“  /  think  you  are  foolish  to  let  a  house  furnished  in 
the  way  yours  is  to  anybody,  much  less  to  strangers, 
Edith,”  Aunt  Emma  said  when  the  bargain  was  made. 
She  had  held  her  tongue  resolutely  on  the  subject  while 
the  negotiation  was  pending,  “  not  wishing  to  seem  to 
interfere,”  as  she  afterwards  explained,  but  when  it 
was  irrevocably  decided  that  the  Greys  were  to  come 
in,  she  gently  condemned  the  decision. 

“  I  hear  they’re  very  careful,  and  that  Mrs.  Grey  is  a 
model  housewife,”  I  argued. 

“  Yes,  that  may  be  very  true,  and  in  a  substantially 
and  plainly  furnished  house  they  might  be  all  you  could 
wish.  But  in  rooms  like  yours,  that  are  what  I  call 
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Icete/y  furnished,  it  is  different.  The  polish  will  be 
taken  off  your  floors,  the  brackets,  and  brasses,  and 
china,  and  old  glasses,  and  statuettes  that  are  hung  on 
every  inch  of  your  walls,  and  standing  in  every  corner, 
will  get  knocked  down  and  broken,  and  as  you  can’t 
put  a  value  on  ohjeis  (Part,  you  will  get  no  compensation. 
My  plan  is  the  better  one.  I  have  sent  away  my  ser¬ 
vants  and  put  in  a  care-taker.” 

“  Well,  there’s  nothing  to  be  done  now  but  to  hope 
for  the  best,”  I  said  with  a  sigh,  and  then  we  went 
away,  as  has  been  seen,  and  as  I  heard  nothing  to  the 
contrary  from  either  my  servants  or  our  tenants,  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  all  was  going  well  in  my  London 
home. 

But  on  the  return  journey,  which  we  all  made 
together,  I  began  to  have  qualms  concerning  many 
things,  and  for  the  sake  of  reassuring  myself  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Sampson — 

“  What  have  you  done  with  your  house  while  you 
have  been  away  ?  Let  it,  I  suppose,  as  most  sensible 
people  do  ?” 

“  Oh  dear  no,’j  she  replied,  with  crushing  emphasis. 
“  I  should  never  dream  of  doing  anything  so  rash  any 
more  than  you  would  yourself,  Edith.  I  expect  to  go 
home  and  find  everything  as  I  left  it,  and  I  certainly 
shouldn’t  do  that  if  I  had  let  it.  My  servants  are  there 
on  board  wages,  and  everything  valuable  is  under  lock 
and  key.” 

“  I  always  think  that  servants  get  demoralised  by 
having  nothing  to  do  while  the  family  is  away,”  I  said 
nervously. 

“  But  they  get  more  demoralised  under  temporary 
mistresses  as  a  rule,”  Mrs.  Sampson  replied,  and  then 
a  light  dawned  upon  her,  and  she  exclaimed — “  Good 
gracious,  Edith,  you  haven’t  left  that  testy  cook  of 
yours,  and  your  house  full  of  valuable  gimcracks,  under 
the  charge  of  lodgers,  have  you  ?” 

“  I  let  my  house  to  the  intimate  ftiends  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  my  own,  one  on  whom  I  can  most 
thoroughly  rely,”  I  said  haughtily,  and  there  the  subject 
dropped. 

At  the  London  terminus  we  parted  and  went  on  our 
respective  ways.  Aunt  Emma  to  go  home  to  her  con¬ 
scientious  care-taker,  who  had  undertaken  to  remain 
and  help  the  servants,  who  were  to  return  home  the 
same  day  as  their  mistress,  Mrs.  Sampson  to  her  equally 
conscientious,  well-tried,  trusty  servant,  and  ourselves 
to  the  home  in  which  I  hoped  to  find  that  my  temporary 
tenants  had  not  stamped  their  individuality  in  any  way. 

There  was  a  foreboding  of  evil  in  my  heart  when  I 
was  met  on  the  doorstep  by  my  intimate  friend,  with  a 
vexed  expression  on  her  usually  bright  face. 


“  Edith,”  she  began,  “  I  never  will  recommend  the 
Greys  or  anybody  else  again  to  any  one  as  long  as  I 
live.  They  have  behaved  abominably,  and  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know  what  Arthur  and  you  will  say  to  the  state 
of  things  in  the  house.  The  damage  they’ve  done  is 
shameful,  and  it’s  too  bad  of  them  altogether  consideiing 
that  I  was  the  means  of  their  coming  here.” 

“  I  had  better  know  the  worst  at  once,”  I  said, 
running  past  her,  for  I  have  a  woman’s  love  for  the 
pretty  things  that  sweeten  and  refine  the  atmosphere  of 
home.  “  Where  is  cook  ?”  I  continued,  as  soon  as  I 
got  to  the  study-door,  for  the  sight  that  met  my  gaze 
was  grievous  to  me. 

“  Here  I  am,  mum,  and  glad  indeed  I  am  to  see  you 
here  instead  of  them  wretches — I  can  call  them  nothing 
else — who’ve  been  behaving  worse  than  the  savagest 
Zulu,”  cook  said  with  energy,  as  she  threw  the  door 
further  open,  and  gave  to  my  view  the  following 
sight : — 

A  chair-bedstead  that  belonged  in  Arthur’s  dressing- 
room,  for  the  accommodation  of  any  stray  nephew  who 
might  turn  up  by  chance,  had  been  brought  down  here, 
together  with  a  big  bath,  and  a  few  other  bedroom 
trifles.  The  writing-table  had  been  used  as  a  dressing- 
table,  and  the  deep  red  dado  and  lower  rows  of  hand¬ 
somely-bound  books  were  all  spattered  and  stained  by 
the  splashiugs  from  the  bath.  “  Mrs.  Grey  wouldn’t 
go  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  dress,  mam,  and  Mrs. 
Grey  overruled  us  altogether,  and  told  me  she  hired 
the  furniture  to  move  about  as  she  pleased  while  she 
was  here,  and  hired  me  to  do  as  she  bid  me ;  so  I  had 
to  see  master’s  beautiful  books  spoilt  and  these  lovely 
walls  ruined,  and  this  wasn’t  the  worst.  O  dear 
me  !  when  you  see  the  drawing-room  you’ll  understand 
that  I’ve  been  drove  half-mad  by  these  people.” 

I  rushed  up  to  the  drawing-room,  to  the  room  that  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  arranging  and  re-arranging,  of  purify¬ 
ing  and  perfecting,  each  day  with  the  loving  carefulness 
that  a  mother  bestows  upon  a  child,  to  find  a  scene  of 
confusion  that  was  to  me  almost  unendurable.  A  smell 
of  stale  tobacco-smoke  hung  about  the  window-curtains 
and  rugs,  and  the  dark  brown  polish  of  the  floor  was 
scratched  and  defaced  in  a  way  that  told  how  well  it 
had  been  trodden  by  heavily-  booted  feet.  “  The 
young  gentlemen  used  to  come  up  here  in  nailed  boots 
and  make  their  ma  teach  them  waltzing,”  cook  ex¬ 
plained,  “  and  it  was  while  they  was  twistiag  round 
one  day  that  this  happened.” 

As  she  spoke  she  called  my  attention  to  a  quantity  of 
old  Chelsea  china  figures  and  baskets  in  fragments  in 
a  cabinet  whose  protecting  glass  front  was  broken. 

“They  knocked  down  this  Smiue,”  she  went  on 
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pointing  to  a  large  bronze,  “  Abandoned  Ariadne,”  “and 
it  fell  againbt  the  glass  and  broke  that  and  smashed 
the  china,  and  all  Mrs.  Grey  said  was,  ‘that  people 
should  lock  up  their  gioicrack  rubbish  when  they  let 
their  houses,  and  that  she’d  pay  for  the  broken  glass 
door  and  welcome,  bat  not  for  one  bit  of  the  china, 
because  it  shouldn’t  have  been  left  in  the  way  ol  high- 
spirired  boys.’  And  she  was  that  rude  about  the  room, 
mam,  that  I  never  heard  !  ”  said  she,  “just  as  lieve  sit 
in  front  of  a  kitchen  dresser  as  in  front  of  the  walls 
here  all  hung  with  blue  and  whi:e  chini  plates,  and  she 
was  that  careless  of  every  ornament  that  my  blood  w'as 
always  on  the  boil,  and — but  you  just  look  round  tl  e 
room  yourself  and  see  how  things  are.” 

I  did  look  round  the  room,  and  my  intimate  friend 
came  and  looked  round  with  me,  and  we  both  saw 
“  how  things  w'ere,”  and  she  lamented  freely  over  the 
“  unpleasantness  of  it  all”  for  her.  She  could  “  not 
understand  the  Greys,”  she  said,  “  they  were  always  so 
careful  in  their  own  house,  and  Mrs.  Grey  made  more 
fuss  over  a  broken  wine-glass  or  teacup  than  jou’re 
making  ovi  r  all  tnis  w'reck.  Edith,”  she  said  to  me,  “  she 
de..eivcd  tne  so  shamefully,  treated  me  so  very  badly,  I 
can’t  understand  you’re  taking  it  so  coolly.” 

My  friend  spoKe  in  such  an  injured  tone  that  I  under¬ 
stood  at  last  that  she  expected  me  to  feel  aggrieved  on 
her  account  rather  than  on  my  o  wn  that  my  things 
should  have  been  broken  by  her  friend. 

“  As  for  your  servants,  I  know  what  7  think  of  them. 
For  servants  to  stand  by  and  see  an  absent  master  and 
mi:.tress  wronged  in  such  a  way,  and  to  make  no  protest, 
is  unpardonable.’’ 

“  But  cook  did  protest,"’  I  urged  meekly,  getting  my 
friend  out  of  the  damaged  drawing  room  before  her 
outraged  spirit  goaded  her  on  to  the  u  terance  of  further 
injustice. 

“  Oh,  ‘  did  protest,’  indeed  !  She  ought  to  have 
refused  to  stay  in  the  house  with  such  careless 
people.” 

“  But,  my  dear  Mary,  if  she  had  gone  how  would 
my  property  have  been  one  bit  the  better  protected  ?” 
I  asked. 

“  It  couldn’t  have  been  more  carelessly  treated,  that’s 
certain,”  she  said  triumphantly,  and  again  she  bemoaned 
herself  for  having  been  deceived  into  holding  such  a 
high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Grey’s  housekeeping  powers. 

Tne  end  of  it  was  that  I  got  a  letter  written  more  in 
anger  than  in  sorrow  from  Mrs.  Grty,  telling  me  that 
I  should  find  all  the  “  necessaries”  I  had  left  under  her 
charge  intact,  and  that  as  for  the  “  trumpery  super¬ 
fluities,  she  woa.d  have  them  valued  by  an  honest 
dealer,  and  ab  'e  by  his  decision  as  to  the  amount  of 


damage.”  Accordingly  the  honest  dealer  came,  and 
scoffed  at  my  fragments  of  old  Chelsea,  assuring  me 
that,  had  they  been  perfect,  he  would  not  have  given 
me  “  one  poun’  for  the  ’ole  lot.’’  It  was  in  vain  I 
assured  him  that  I  had  sold  duplicate  figures  at  twenty- 
five  guineas  the  pair,  and  offered  to  produce  the  pur¬ 
chasers.  He  winked  and  smiled  and  shook  his  head, 
and  advised  me  in  tones  of  fatherly  interest  “  to  take 
the  one  poun’  good  Mrs.  Grey  would  pay,  and  have 
done  with  it.” 

I  would  not  take  the  pound,  but  I  did  have  done 
with  it,  and  my  intimate  friend  was  deeply  injured  for 
a  time  by  my  refusal  “  to  accept  compensation  for  the 
wear  and  tear  in  my  house,  which  her  friend  really 
desired  to  pay.”  “  It  is  putting  me  in  such  a  disagree-  |[ 
able  place  with  Mrs.  Grey,”  she  argued,  “  that  really,  |i 

Edith,  I  never  will  try  to  let  your  house  for  you  r 

again.” 

Late  that  first  evening  of  our  return,  as  I  was  patiently 
trying  by  the  aid  of  some  diamond  cement  to  patch  up 
my  broken  Mars  and  Minerva  and  my  pretty  flower- 
wreathed  Cupids,  Mrs.  Sampson  walked  in.  For  a 
moment  my  heart  sank  as  I  thought  or  the  deep  humilia¬ 
tion  that  would  be  my  portion  when  she  heard  the  | 
story  of  my  troubles.  t 

To  my  surprise,  however,  she  gave  no  attention  to  r 
the  broken  china  and  general  air  of  ruin,  but  began  at  ' 
once — 

“Oh,  Edith,  I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  you,  but  I  felt  ■ 

that  I  must  come  to  some  one  for  comfort.  Those  ' 

servants  of  mine  that  I  thought  so  much  of  and  put  j 

such  trust  in  have  been  behaving  in  a  way  that  has  i 

scandalised  the  neighbourhood,  and  just  two  hours  after 
we  got  home  a  clerk  came  from  the  bank  to  tell  us  that  i 
they  had  discovered  that  Mr.  Sampson’s  name  has  been  | 

forged  this  very  day  on  a  cheque  for  forty  pounds !  | 

"We  find  that  cook  has  been  entertaining  the  British 
army,  and  I  stupidly  forgot  to  take  the  key  of  the  | 
cellar  when  I  went  away,  but  left  it,  as  usual,  in  a 
locked  drawer  in  my  wardrobe  ;  they  have  found  it, 
and  drunk  I  don’t  know  how  many  dozen  wine.  Cook 
says  it’s  the  housemaid,  and  the  housemaid  says  it’s 
cook,  and  the  neighbours  say  it’s  both  ;  and  we  fancy 
the  baker  is  in  league  with  them,  and  altogether  I’m  ! 
completely  upset.  Ah  !  would  that  I  had  followed  your 
example  and  let  my  house  !” 

I  comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could  by  telling  her  how 
ill  I  had  fared,  and  she  revived  a  good  deal  at  the  sight 
of  the  broken  china. 

“  Sixty  pounds’  worth,  my  dear ;  sixty  pounds  you 
might  have  got  for  those  six  figures  any  day.  Dear ! 
dear  !  dear  !  it’s  worse  than  our  forged  cheque  for  forty 
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pounds,  especially  as  the  bank  will  lose  the  money,  and 
not  Mr.  Sampson.” 

“  But  perhaps  your  servants  have  run  up  bills  ?”  I 
said  ruefully. 

“  No,  no,  I  stop  all  my  tradesmen’s  books  when  I  go 
out  of  town  ;  but  of  course  there’s  the  wine  ! — it’s  the 
best  port  and  champagne  that’s  gone.” 

“After  all.  Aunt  Emma  has  been  wiser  than  either 
of  us,”  I  said  regretfully. 

But  when  I  said  this  I  had  not  seen  Aunt  Emma. 
Nor  did  I  see  her  for  several  days,  which  circumstance 
I  rather  rejoiced  in,  as  the  interval  was  employed  by 
me  in  restoring  my  house  to  something  like  its  pristine 
beauty.  The  dado  had  to  be  repainted  in  the  study, 
and  that  made  matters  right  there  in  a  measure,  but  the 
vellum  binding  of  some  of  my  husband’s  most  valuable 
books  was  irretrievably  damaged  by  the  gross  careless¬ 
ness  with  which  Mr.  Grey  had  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
the  bath.  As  for  the  old  Chelsea  china  figures,  I  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  them  in  their  mutilated  beauty,  and 
so  I  put  them  away  in  a  store-closet  out  of  reach  of 
further  mischief.  Probably  Aunt  Emma  thought  I 
had  sold  them,  for  she  made  no  comment  on  their 
absence.  But  I  saw  that  she  derived  a  little  satisfaction 
from  the  appearance  of  the  stair-carpets,  which  looked 
as  if  they  had  gone  through  much,  and  from  the  cracks 
and  general  defacement  of  my  polished  Boor.  How¬ 
ever,  1  made  no  observation  on  my  own  troubles,  and 
presently  she  broached  her  own  by  saying — 

“  Really,  Edith,  personal  property  of  any  kind  is  a 
very  doubtful  blessing.  That  old  woman  whom  I  left 
in  charge  of  my  house  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
of  characters.  I  left  out  blankets  and  bed-linen  for  two 
beds  in  case  I  came  home  unexpectedly  with  a  friend, 
and  none  of  it  can  be  found.  She  cries  and  declares 
that  she  ‘  never  saw  it,’  though  I  gave  it  icto  her  own 
hands,  and  the  police  have  been  to  all  the  pawn-shops 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  can  hear  nothing  of  it,  so  I 
suppose  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  the  loss.  Tou  were 
wiser  than  I  was,  my  child,  though  I  do  always  find 


fault  with  your  management,  and  say  that  you  ought  to 
make  your  income  go  further  than  it  does.” 

“  Oh,  Aunt  Emma,”  I  said,  touched  into  contrition 
by  her  humility,  “  I  have  made  such  a  mess  of  it  this 
year  my  china  has  been  broken,  the  walls,  to  the 
painting  of  which  Arthur  and  I  gave  such  affectionate 
consideration,  have  been  defaced,  and  cook’s  temper 
has  been  tried  to  an  extent  that  will  oblige  me  to  spoil 
her  a  great  deal  in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  normal 
condition.” 

“  My  dear,  we  are  all  liable  to  error,”  Aunt  Emma 
said  forgivingly.  “  I  have  always  said  and  thought 
that  if  you  had  consulted  me  more  before  you 'acted  on 
your  own  impulses,  it  would  have  been  better  for  you 
and  Arthur  ;  now  you  know  I  was  always  dead  against 
your  letting  the  house.” 

I  bowed  my  head  and  said  nothing,  and  I  suppose 
she  for  a  moment  forgot  her  felonious  “  caretaker.” 

“Just  look  at  the  Daily  Telegraph  to-day  (grd  Octo¬ 
ber),  and  see  what  a  merciful  deliverance  from  mush¬ 
rooms  we  have  had  ;  if  you  had  let  Mrs.  Sampson  try 
any  more  of  her  *  experiments,’  we  shouldn’t  have  been 
here  to  tell  the  tale.” 

She  pointed  out  the  paragraph  to  which  she  referred, 
and  I  quote  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  London  friends  : — 

“  Poisonous  Mushrooms  ! — Within  the  last  week 
grave  cases  of  poisoning  by  supposed  ‘  mushrooms,’ 
gathered  in  Hyde  Park  and  Regent’s  Park,  have  fallen 
under  treatment  at  Middlesex  Hospital.  The  symp¬ 
toms  were  urgent,  and  included  violent  delirium, 
though,  happily,  the  patients  recovered  under  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  ‘  mush¬ 
rooms’  supplied  by  costermongers,  and  even  by  the 
family  greengrocer,  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
localities  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  is  generally 
supposed  to  distinguish  the  genuine  edible  from  the 
poisonous  fungus.” 

“  What  an  escape  we  have  all  had  !’’  I  exclaimed, 
and  I  resolved  before  I  ate  or  cooked  another  mush¬ 
room  to  consult  Frank  Buckland  on  the  subject. 


(To  be  continued.) 


ILLUSIONS 


N  pride  I  launched  a  tiny  boat. 

Where  summer  tides  were  Bowing  ; 
Through  golden  gates  I  saw  it  Boar, 
When  sunset  fires  were  glowing. 

’Twas  freighted  deep  with  hope  and  joy — 
I  gave  my  heart’s  best  treasure — 

The  gold  of  life,  without  alloy. 

Poured  forth  in  fullest  measure. 


At  dawn,  the  white  waves  kissed  the  shore. 
With  hope  my  heart  was  burning, 

I  asked  the  billows,  o’er  and  o’er, 

“  Are  ye  my  bark  returning  ?” 

Beside  the  shore  no  more  I  wmt. 

Nor  heed  the  wind’s  low  sighing  ; 

For  Hope  is  dead,  and  bark  and  freight. 
Wrecked,  at  my  feet  are  lying. 
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I  All  Letters,  queetioas,  and  oommaDications  of  all  kinds— excepting 

I  those  relating  to  the  publishing  de{iartinent — to  be  addressed  to 

HuvifiNG-Biao,  Messrs.  Ward.  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  CoRKEsroKDKNTB. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  mosr  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 

Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  sixth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  June  number. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half-guinea  book  will 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  tlie  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  December  number,  in  which  a 
fresh  series  will  be  begun. 

RULES. 

The  winner  of  a  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  of  which  the  Magazine  bears  date.  Answers  to  the 
.  acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance,  reach  us 

before  the  fifth  day  of  November,  and  will  appear  in  our  December 
number.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  i'^>er  from  that  used  for 
any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de- 
plume  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  clearly  written. 


would  be  discovered,  as  a  rule,  a  wiry,  hard  regularity  of  appearance, 
very  unlike  the  soft  lay  of  the  threads  intertwined  on  the  pillow. 
From  this  stage  one  might  proceed  to  studying  the  sorts  of  ground 
network,  or,  as  they  are  technically  known,  the  rSseaux.  Here  will 
be  found  two  kinds  of  workmanship,  the  one  resembling  the  twistings 
and  plaitings,  the  other  the  loopiugs-up  and  twistings  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  characteristic  of  the  two  broad  classes  of  lace.  Varieties  in 
ground  arise  from  the  use  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  threads, 
looped  up  or  plaited  to  form  a  single  mesh  of  the  groundwork.  Each 
variety  belongs  to  a  certain  section  of  lace.  Thus  the  mesh  in  ths 
needle-point  lace,  known  as  “point  d’Alenqon,”  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  single-thread  loops  cast  on  to  one  another  and  kept  in  posi¬ 
tion  of  lines  of  thread  running  transversely  to  the  loops;  in  fins 
Venetian  laces  with  a  rdseau — which,  by  the  way,  are  rare— ths 
riseau  is  made  in  the  same  way,  but  the  loops  of  the  meshes  ars 
arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  piece  of  lace,  whilst  in 
point  d’AlenQou  they  are  horizontal— that  is,  parallel  to  the  length  of 
the  piece.  In  pillow  lace  one  finds  many  fanciful  varieties  of  twistings 
to  form  the  rdseau.  Lille  lace  has  the  simplest  form  of  rdscau. 
The  most  elaborate  rescaua  arc  those  belonging  to  the  class  of 
Valenciennes  laces,  which  is  called  “fausses  Valenciennes’’  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  that  of  “  vrais  Valenciennes;’’  though  amongst  ths 
buyers  and  sellers  of  lace  these  works  are  as  often  as  nut  called 
Mechlin  laces.  Mechlin,  however,  has  a  perfectly  distinctive  rc'seau, 
and  so  has  Brussels,  'i'he  relationship  between  these  finer  laces  and 
the  coarse  provincial  laces  may  easily  be  traced.  As  soon  as  it  is 
apparent  that  laces  have  a  rational  development  to  bo  traced  moi« 
easily  than  those  of  various  natural  growths,  the  interest  in  acquiring 
definite  knowledge  on  the  subject  increases. 

Complexions. 


i 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXXTl. 


“  He  that  will  not  when  he - , 

iVhen  he  w  ill  he  shall  have - 

1.  “  Placed  far  amidst  the  melancholy - .’’ 

2.  A  woman’s  name. 

3-  “  But - the  word  of  Cmsar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there ; 
And  none  so  pour  to  do  him  reverence.’’ 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXXV. 
I.  B  a  1  M.* 

».  Y  0(re). 

3.  RhinO. 

4.  OysteR.t 

5.  N  am  E-t 


•  Shakspeare,  Richard  IT.,  Act  iii.,  Scene  i. 
t  Sheridan,  The  Critic. 

I  Shakspeare’s  Othello,  Act  ii..  Scene  3. 


Correct  solntions  have  been  received  from  Reine  d’Espdrance,  Mario 
and  Hope. 

Lace. 

To  one  who  wishes  to  know  certain  distinguishing  features  of  lace 
a  magnifying  glass  of  pretty  high  power  is  necessary.  As  a  preliminary 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  glass  it  will  be  well  to  try  and  trace  the 
course  of  a  single  thread  in  a  piece  of  work,  and  to  find  out  by  this 
means  if  the  thread  be  merely  twisted  and  plaited,  or  if  it  be  looped 
up,  twisted,  looped  up  a?ain,  and  so  on.  In  suggesting  what  may 
seem  to  be  a  rather  tedious  process  a  caution  is  necessary  against  the 
insidiuns  fascination  of  tracing  the  coarse  of  a  single  thread  in  a 
complex  weaving,  which  so  infatuated  some  unfortunate  creature  as 
to  drive  him  or  her  into  a  condition  of  melancholy,  because  the  end  of 
the  thread  could  never  be  discovered.  Twisted  or  plaited  threads  are 
a  chief  feature  of  pillow-made  lace ;  recurrent  loopings-up,  twistings, 
and  loopings-np,  iSce.,  of  needle-point  lace.  But  ladies  accustomed  to 
use  their  needles  would  instantly  find  out  what  sort  of  stitch  is  cm. 
ployed  in  such  work  as,  say,  the  thick  white  filling  in  of  flowers  and 
stems  in  a  piece  of  Venetian  point  lace.  And  having  once  fixed  a  fact  of 
this  kind  in  their  minds,  the  detecti.  n  of  points  of  diflerence  between 
pillow  and  needle-point  laces  would  soon  become  a  matter  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  next  step  might  be  to  examine  under  the  glass  a  piece  of 
pillow-made  lace  and  a  piece  of  machine-made  lace.  In  the  latter 


Manufacturino  Chemist  writes: — “O.ne  Perplexed  does  not 
say  what  sort  of  powders  she  has  used  to  her  face.  Prepared  chalk  is 
carbonate  of  hme,  or,  in  plain  language,  fine  whiting.  Sumo  people 
use  flake  white,  which  is  carbonate  of  lead,  and  is  productive  of  disease 
by  lead  poisoning,  similar  to  that  known  to  painters  and  white  load 
grinders.  It  is  only  the  finest  white  lead  called  by  another  name.  It 
discolours  in  a  bad  atmosphere,  and  even  turns  black  where  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen  is  present.  Other  powdt-rs  are  preparations  of  bis¬ 
muth,  which  is  not  healthy.  The  two  most  harmless  preparations  are 
French  chalk  and  constant  white.  They  are  more  natural  than  any 
other  powder  in  appearance,  and  both  non-poisonous.  The  former  is  | 
siheate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  artificially-prepared  sulphate  of  barytes,  1 
called  blanc  fixe.  The  French  chalk  is  more  transparent  than  the  [ 
constant  white,  and  either  may  bo  swallowed  with  impunity  without  1 
danger,  only  it  is  no  use  swallowing  anything  which  gives  no  susten. 
once.  In  buying  Freuc'a  chalk  OiNE  Perplexed  should  bo  sure  shs  \ 
does  not  get  simply  powdered  chalk  from  France,  which  is  the  sams  ! 
thing  as  prepared  chalk  (which  is  only  good  whiting),  but  yet  what  f: 
is  known  to  scientific  men  as  steatite  or  soap-stone,  which,  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  feels  like  soap — greasy.  It  is  the  sams 
article  used  to  dust  in  gloves  and  shoes  to  make  them  slip  on  easily. 
Constant  white  is  s  arcely  to  be  had,  because  druggists  and  porfumeti 
do  not  know  of  its  existence  or  keep  it.  One  Perplexed  or  any  other 
person  can  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Humming-Bird  for  my  addreM. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  actors  and  actresses  who  really  need  it  do 
not  know  of  or  use  them,  except  at  two  theatres  where  I  recently  got 
it  tried,  especially  as  neither  changes  colour.  However,  let  me  adviso 
One  Perplexed  that  ‘  beauty  unadorned  is  adi^ed  the  most,’  and 
that  what  she  may  consider  a  bad  complexion  may  not  be  so  in  ths 
eyes  of  every  one  who  sees  her.  If,  however,  she  uses  any  powder  at 
all  harmful  or  harmless  let  her  wash  it  off  before  going  to  bed.’’ 

The  future  Queen  of  Spain’s  Trousseaux.  i 

Sbeva. — Yes.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  future  Queen  of  Spars 
is  having  two  trousseaux  made,  one  in  Madrid,  one  in  Paris.  Bachan- 
mont  tells  us,  in  the  Sport,  that  her  trousseau  includes  a  number  of  ] 
costumes  devised  from  models  of  the  Louis  XIII.  era,  one  of  them  : 
being  of  blue  embossed  velvet  and  opal-coloured  satin,  with  fringes  of 
small  pearls,  intermingled  with  silver  lace,  that  will  certainly  produce 
an  impression  at  the  Escurial.  The  collar  of  the  corsage  is  also  of  ths 
richest  silver  lace.  “  I  may  mention,”  the  writer  continues,  “  another 
dress,  intended  for  the  future  Queen  of  S[ain,  composed  of  reps, 
Lavallie  silk,  with  the  front  of  the  bust  and  the  skirt  of  royal  bins 
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ntin,  and  the  trimmings  of  antique  gold  and  silver  gimp.  The  Arch- 
dnehess’s  bridal  veil  of  Brnssels  point  lace,  reproducing  the  arms  of 
the  different  kingdoms  into  which  Spain  was  divided,  is  the  present 
of  her  aunt,  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
wedding  mass  the  future  consort  of  Alfonso  XII.  will  wear  a  dress  of 
silver  cloth,  with  garlands,  brilliant  with  sparkling  white  jet,  and 
intertwining  myrtle  with  orange  blossoms  and  lilies.  The  trousseau, 
indeed,  would  wdl  grace  Prince  Charming’s  marriage  in  fairyland. 
There  are  cambric  handkerchiefs,  worked  with  the  arms  of  Spain  and 
Austria  in  gold  thread,  peignors  of  white  taffetas  and  in  several  light 
colours,  edged  with  point  d’Alengon.  What  is  the-e  not,  indeed  ?  I 
shall  have  to  recur  to  all  these  marvels  and  give  you  a  description  of 
the  innumerable  presents  which  the  bride  is  to  receive.  This  Roya^ 
corbeille,  which  already  forms  the  topic  of  conversation  among  the 
kdy  leaders  of  society,  has  full  cliims  to  the  honour  of  being  chro¬ 
nicled.” 

Bhymod  Bocipe. 

Kindne-ss  sends  the  following  rhymod  recipe  : — 

RUENISII  CREAM. 

Get  water  boiling  very  hot, 

Three  parts  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass. 

Stir  it  round  till  all  dissolved 
Into  a  thick,  clear,  shining  mass. 

Then  got  a  measure  of  a  pint 
And  fill  three  parts  with  white  wine— miml 
You  sweeten  as  your  tooth  directs. 

And  lemon-juice  with  half  the  rind, 

Uix  up  the  yolks  of  four  fresh  eggs. 

Keep  stirring  all  on  a  fire  slow. 

Again,  yon  stir  till  nearly  cold. 

Into  a  shape  then  gently  throw. 

Six  hours  after,  when  stone  cold 
(And  if  well  made  ’twill  be  quite  firm), 

’Then  get  the  dish  that  it  will  fit. 

And  out  your  Rhenish  cream  will  turn. 

Very  excellent  for  an  invalid  or  for  a  supper-dish,  and,  as  there 
is  no  milk,  it  will  keep  for  several  days.  It  ought  to  be  a  nice  yellow 
eolour.  The  cost  is  not  more  than  is.  Sd.  for  a  large  shape. 

Can  Colours  bo  Vulgar? 

O.NB  of  our  greatest  critics  is  fond  of  telling  ns  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  vulgar  colour,  though  there  are  many  vulgar  ways  of 
arranging  colours.  Nobody  over  objected  to  the  most  brilliant  crim¬ 
son,  purple,  or  orange  in  a  gladiolus,  a  tulip,  or  a  calceolaria.  Nobody 
ever  found  the  hues  of  sunset  gaudy,  or  thought  the  rainbow  over- 
dene.  'The  iridescence  that  plays  upon  the  facets  of  an  opal,  the  inner 
surface  of  a  pearly  nautilus,  or  the  dewy  petal  of  a  rose  never  struck 
the  most  fastidious  eye  as  glaring,  in  spite  of  all  its  changeful  wealth 
of  pink  and  green  and  violet.  Even  among  human  products  wo  have 
each  of  us  seen  some  specimens  of  Indian  or  Moorish  workmanship 
on  which  the  brightest  pigments  known  to  man  were  lavished  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  and  yet  the  total  effect  was  nut  one  of  vulgarity,  but 
rather  of  riohness  and  splendour.  Like  the  gorgeous  tropical  butter¬ 
flies,  they  push  colour  to  its  furthest  admissible  extreme,  without 
ever  overstepping  the  limits  of  perfect  good  taste.  Indeed,  it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  every  colour  in  itself,  apart  from  special  relations,  is 
beautiful  to  the  msgority  of  human  beings  just  in  proportion  as  it  is 
pure,  intense,  massive,  and  brilliant.  Nor  can  we  doubt  the  superior 
aesthetic  effect  of  reds,  purples,  and  oranges  over  greens,  blues,  and 
violets,  in  the  vast  migority  of  cases.  Not  only  do  children  and  un. 
civilised  men  prize  the  pungent  hues  far  more  than  the  retiring  cnes, 
but  in  costume,  in  festal  decoration,  and  in  flower-gardens  almost 
everybody  confesses  the  same  natural  preference.  It  is  true  that 
many  other  considerations  come  in  to  mask  this  original  tendency  of 
our  nature;  fashion,  or  a  sense  of  propriety,  may  make  us  drees  in 
black  or  grey  rather  than  in  scarlet  or  pink ;  the  desire  for  relief  may 
lead  ns  to  gaze  with  greater  pleasure  on  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  and 
the  restful  verdure  of  the  meadows  than  on  obtrusive  masses  of  red 
und  yellow ;  an  educated  revulsion  from  the  excessive  stimulation  of 
▼nlgar  furniture— with  its  crimson  satin  coverings,  its  wall-paper 
ablaze  with  rose  banohes,  and  its  flare  of  gilt  mirror-frames— may  lead 


the  artistic  few  to  delight  in  the  quiet  repose  of  solid  grey  oak,  neutral- 
tinted  papers,  and  delicate  shades  of  mellow  green.  Yet  these  ex¬ 
ceptional  instances  cannot  blind  us  to  the  general  love  for  ruddy  hues. 
Baby  in  its  cradle  jumps  at  a  bunch  of  red  r.igs.  Dinah  in  the  cane- 
field  makes  herself  lovely  with  a  red  turban.  The  Central  African 
chief  is  bribed  with  yards  of  red  calico.  Purple  and  fine  linen  are  ths 
proverbial  adjunct  of  ancient  rulers,  from  Tyre  to  imperial  Rome.  In 
our  own  day  the  soldier’s  red  coat  proves  irresktible  alike  to  ths 
nurse-maid  in  the  park  and  to  her  mistress  in  the  ball-room.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  men  condemned  to  wear  the  sombre  black 
frcck-coat  of  modem  life  are  glad  to  seize  on  every  opportunity  for 
donning  a  brighter  and  more  conspicuous  garb  Regimental  dances. 
Masonic  files,  Highland  games,  boating  matches,  athletic  sports,  and 
fancy  balls  are  all  eagerly  caught  at  by  our  handsome,  well-mads 
young  men  as  lucky  occasions  for  the  display  of  something  finer  than 
the  swallow-tail  and  white  tie  of  every-day  gatherings.  The  subaltern 
in  his  uniform,  the  master  of  fox-hounds  in  his  scarlet  coat,  and  the 
champion  sculler  in  his  striped  jersey  are  all  representatives  of  the 
healthy,  primitive  love  for  honest  red  and  yellow. — Uatter^s  Qazett*. 

Lace-Silver  Jewellery. 

Forget-me-Not  has  had  a  very  handsome  set  of  lates  presented  to 
her  on  her  birthday,  worked  in  Honiton  Uce,  &c.,  by  a  friend.  Will 
Hi;.mhino-Bird  kindly  give  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  washing 
the  same  ?  On  the  same  occasion  Foroet-u f.-Not  received  several  pre¬ 
sents  of  silver  ornaments.  Is  it  too  early  to  wear  the  same,  her  dear 
mother  having  died  eight  months  ago  ?  [Tack  the  lace  Uatl*-  together 
and  thoroughly  soak  it  in  perfectly  clean  but  so.ipy  water.  W  nen  nearly 
dry  take  out  the  threads  carefully  and  pin  the  lace  out  on  a  blanket. 
Neither  starch  nor  iron  it.  Silver  jewellery  can  be  worn  after  crap* 
is  left  off.] 

Magazines  to  Dispose  of. 

Neixt  has  six  volumes  of  the  Enoeishwoman's  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  which  she  will  be  glad  to  dispose  of  at  a  fair  price.  The  volumea 
are  1872, ’73i ’74. ’75> ’76; ’77> ’78;  theyareall  in  good  order  and  quits 
perfect,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  coloured  needlewcrk 
patterns,  but  there  are  not  more  wanting.  Nelly  has  several  odd 
needlework  patterns  belonging  to  former  years  which  she  would  bs 
glad  to  supply  in  place  of  those  missing.  Address  with  Hummino- 
Bikd. 

Miscellaneous. 

E.  B.  wishes  for  the  names  of  some  easy  showy  pieces  and  songs  for 
the  piano — she  cannot  play  diflicult  music— and  something  for  Sunday 
pLiying. 

An  iNquiRER  will  be  much  obliged  for  information  as  to  the  coarse 
of  study  necessary  for  obtaining  a  post  in  the  telegraph  or  post  ofiicet, 
and  if  such  posts  are  open  to  ladies  in  Ireland  ?  What  are  the  salaries, 
hours  of  employment,  4c.  ? 

Lavinia  Mattie. — The  cut-out  pattern  was  arranged  for  three 
weeks  before  your  letter  was  received. 

Katie  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, —  I  would  advise  Oni 
Perplexed  to  use  ‘  Bectham’s  Extract  of  Glycerine  and  Cucumber,’ 
which  she  will  see  advertised  in  this  month’s  Magazine.  It  is  a  most 
delightful  thing  to  use,  and  is  such  a  favourite  in  our  house  that  we 
never  like  to  be  without  it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  at  once  fill 
up  ‘  the  little  holes,’  but  I  think  (jndgin-  by  its  effects  here)  that  if 
constantly  used  it  would  so  change  the  texturo  of  the  skin  as  to  make 
the  “  powders”  unnecessary.  Being  so  cheap  it  is  no  great  strain  to 
do  so,  even  upon  slender  means.” 

Martha  is  requested  to  send  her  full  addre-s. 

Temper-Saving  Paste. — Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  alum  in  a 
quart  of  water.  '  When  cold  stir  in  as  much  flour  os  will  give  it  the 
consistence  of  thick  cream ;  stir  in  as  much  powdered  resin  as  will 
lay  on  a  sixpence,  and  throw  in  half-a-d  .zcn  cloves  to  give  it  a 
pleasant  smell.  Have  on  the  fire  a  teacup  of  boiling  water  in  a 
saucepan ;  pour  the  flour  mixture  into  it,  stirring  well  at  the  time. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  wiU  be  thick.  Pour  it  into  an  earthen  vessel ; 
let  it  cool :  lay  a  cover  on,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place.  When  needed 
for  use  take  out  a  portion;  soften  with  warm  water.  Paste  thus 
made  can  be  kept  twelve  months.  It  is  better  than  gum,  as  it  does 
not  gloss  the  paper  and  can  be  written  on.  And,  better  than  all,  it 
saves  one’s  angry  observatiens  when  we  find  “  that  paste  mouldy 
again.” 
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NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manofactore,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  &o.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advkktisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  he 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cat  ont  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  catting  oat  and 
fitting.  For  particolars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  ose  of  the 
Wanser  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taaght.  Lessons 
free  to  porchasers. 

Keating’s  Cough  Lozenges  care  coaghs,  asthma,  bronchitis. 
Medical  testimony  states  that  no  other  medicine  is  so  effectual  in  the 
cure  of  these  dangeroas  maladies.  One  lozenge  alone  gives  ease,  one 
or  two  at  bedtime  insures  rest.  For  relieving  difficulty  of  breathing 
they  are  invalaable.  'They  contain  no  opium  nor  any  violent  drug. 
Sold  by  all  chemists,  in  tins,  is.  i^d.  and  28.  Qd.  each. — Advt. 

CheapDahask  Table  Linen. — We  are  now  offering  a  very  cheap  lot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  3s.  iid. 
each,  s  yards  square.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manofactarers, 
Belfast.  Samples  i>0Bt  free. — Advt. 

The  Decorative  Art  Material  Company  are  now  showing  a 
splendid  assortment  of  silk  plashes,  Utrecht  velvets,  art  fustians,  noil 
velvets,  woollen  and  other  tapestries,  heavy  twill  cretonnes,  &c.,  sait- 
able  for  curtains  and  famitare  coverings.  The  designs  and  new  art 
coloarings  are  in  the  most  fashionable  and  recherchd  styles,  and  have 
been  specially  selected  for  the  coming  season.  Prices  strictly  moderate 
and  marked  in  plain  figures.  Twill  cretonnes  from  Tid.  Patterns 
sent  post  free.  Depdt,  ig,  Cbaring-cross,  S.W. — Advt. 

Ladies,  send  zo  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department, 
E.  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  should  he  without  this 
useful  article. — Advt. 

Cheap  Pocket-Handkerchiefs.— “The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Robinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.’’  Write  for  specimens  of  their  fine  cambric 
hem-stitched  handkerchiefs  at  63.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  their  exquisitely 
fine  quality  at  half-a-guinea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  marvellously  good. 
Samples  post  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,*  Belfast. — Advt. 

Initials  beautifully  embroidered  in  Old  English,  zd.  per  letter. 
Specimen  sent.  Miss  Smith,  Keyham,  Leicester. — Advt. 

Arrasehe,  silk,  crewel,  embroidery,  dune  cheaply  and  well.  Ex¬ 
perienced  workers.  Wool-work  grounded,  &c.  Miss  Smith,  Key- 
ham,  Leicester. — Advt. 

“  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  58.  6d.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
Ss.  I  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
8s.  gd.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.’’  Vide  Press.  Samples  post  free. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — 
Advt. 

Crewels,  Emhroidebv,  and  Brvidino.  Patterns  in  every  kind 
sent  to  choose  from.  Transferring  patterns  from  4id.  the  six  yards. 
Transferring  cloths  for  marking  on  light  or  dark  materials — White, 
IS.  6d. ;  Blue,  is.  per  sheet.  Crash  and  Serge  Patterns  sent.  Ladies’ 
own  materials  marked.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W. — Advt. 

The  “  Shamrock  Diapers’’  for  Pinafores,  Nursery,  Ac.,  Ac.  As 
soft  as  silk  and  defies  wear  and  tear.  Patterns  post  free  of  R.  Allin 
(special  London  agent),  73,  Upper-street,  and  464,  Kingsland-road.— 
Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  ladies  and 
children,  38.  iid.  per  dozen;  3.fold  fine  linen ;  and  for  gents,  4-fold, 
at  48. 1  id.  and  58.  iid.  per  dozen ;  3-fold  cuffs  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  children,  ss.  ud.  per  dozen.  Write  for  samples  (post  free),  and 
you  will  save  50  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Monograms  and  Initial  Letters  in  various  designs  for  handkerchiefs 
and  ladies’  underclothing,  from  z  Jd.  per  letter.  Samples  of  letters,  Ac., 
free  by  post  from  R.  Allin,  “The  Universal  Outfitter,”  73,  Upper, 
street,  and  464,  Kingsland-road,  London. — Advt. 

Ladies  requiring  governesses,  companions,  lady,  cook,  and  working 
housekeepers,  matrons,  maids,  nurses.  Miss  Frost,  Ladies’  Employ¬ 
ment  Agency,  5g,  Bemers-street. — Advt. 


Our  real  Irish  linen  for  underclothing,  our  fine  Irish  linen  diaper, 
both  yard  wide,  at  one  shilling  per  yard,  and  our  brown  dress  linen  at  \ 
Sid.  per  yard,  cannot  be  matched  at  the  price.  Patterns  post  free.  , 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  the  Royal  Irish  Linen  Warehouse,  Belfast, 
by  appointment  Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. — Advt. 

Needlework  made  by  ladies  in  reduced  circumstances  sold  at 
moderate  prices  at  Miss  Frost’s,  sg,  Bemers-street.  The  depot  is 
kept  up  without  the  usual  subscription. — Advt. 

To  Ladies. — New  Autumn  Dresses,  “Messina  cloth,”  a  pretty 
material  in  black  and  new  shades,  only  12s.  6d.,  12  yards,  or  any 
length  cut  is.  ojd.  per  yard;  tweeds,  58.  6d.,  12  yards.  Black  vel- 
veteens,  is.  ojd.  to  38.  3d.  per  yard.  Black  and  coloured  cachmere 
merinos,  128.  6d.  dress  length ;  any  length  cut.  Calicoes  from  28.  i  id., 
dozen  yards.  Evening  or  bridesmaids’  merinos,  izs.  6d.,  dress  length. 
Patterns  sent  post  free.  Black  grenadines,  63.  gd.,  12  yards.  S.  Ameuv, 

7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. — Advt. 

“  I  COULD  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladies’ 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  33. 3d. 
and  58.  iid.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.”  See  Press. 
Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Manufacturers  to  Her 
Majesty,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  Roman  and  Chinese  Unbreakable  Pearl  Trinkets 
look  like  real  pearls.  Roman  necklace,  Ss. ;  Chinese,  twelve  rows, 
ditto,  los. ;  with  tassels,  12s.  6d. ;  negligees,  izs.;  earrings,  28. 
and  23.  6d. ;  bracelets,  53.  each ;  crosses,  28. ;  pendants,  is.  6d. 
Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses,  very  strong,  and  greatly 
admired;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  earring^s,  massive,  or 
light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces  in  five  rows ; 

very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to  centre; 

infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome  neck¬ 
lets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good  ] 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  neck¬ 
laces,  crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  Lavinia 
will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2  to 

any  part  of  India.  Lavinia’s  price  list,  suitable  for  gifts.— 

Coral :  Massive  earrings,  38.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto,  48. ;  festoon  neck¬ 
laces,  gs. ;  children’s  necklets,  58.  6d. ;  infants’  ditto,  58.  6d. ; 
shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  6d. ;  ditto,  48.  6d. ;  tassel  bracelets, 
pair,  lOs.  6d. ;  ditto,  8e. ;  ditto,  5s.  6d. ;  brooches,  los.  6d. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  6d.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  braxielets,  58.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings, 
48. ;  brooches,  8s. ;  bracelets,  38.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  zs.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico, 
S.W. — Advt. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenienoe, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the . 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  AdMs^ 
Letellier,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  lias  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very , 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &o.,  of  the  articles  they  order, ' 
as  it  would  be  impossihle  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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